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Afonso de Albuquerque 

Cronologla 

A t de Abnl nosce Afonso de Albuquerque, na Quinta do Paraiso 
Janeiro — Acompanha o principc D Joao (D Joao II) a guerra de Gas tela 
Baiallia deToro 

Toma parte na cvpedi9ao de socorro ao rei de Ndpoles 

Toma parte na e\pedi>;rio de socorro A fortaleza de Graciosa (Africa). 

Ca\aleiro da guaida de El-Rei D louo II 

Abril — Partida para a India 

25 de Janeiro — bartida da India para Portugal, chega cm Julho 
6 de Abnl — Parte para a India com 4 naus 
I de Acosto — Separn-sc deTnsiao da Cunha 

20 de ‘vgosto — Sai'de Calavate 

10 de Outubro — Arvora a bandetra portuguesa em Ormuz 
24 de Outubro — Comc^a a constru^ao da fortaleza de Ormuz 
Janeiro a i 3 de Maio — Cruzeiro no Guardafui 

1 5 de Agosto — Larga para a costa de Arabia 
Dezembro— Chega a Cananor 

8 de Mar90 — Regresso de D Francisco de Almeida, de Dio a Cochim 

9 de Setembro — Prisao do Albuquerque 

29 de Outubro (^) — Chegada do Marechal D Fernando Coutinho a Cochim 
5 de Novembro — O Vice-rei parte para Portugal Albuquerque assume 0 
govemo 

Dezembro — Expedi9ao do Marechal contra Calicut 

3 de Janeiro — Desembarq^ue da expedi9ao do Marechal em Calicut 

4 de Janeiro — Ataque a Calicut, derrota e morte do Marechal 

10 de Janeiro — Saem para Portugal as naus de carga 

12 de Janeiro — Albuquerque organiza em Cochim aexpedicao ao Mar Vermelho 
Chegada a Cochim dos navios da armada de Diogo Lopes de Sequeira 
10 de Fevereiro — Albuquerque sai de Cochim , Timoja aporta a Goa 
28 de Fevereiro — Chegada barra de Goa 

I de Mar90 — Rendi9ao de Goa Embaixada do Sheick Ismael, que retira 
acompanhada por Rui Gomes 

12 de Mar90 — Albuquerque distribui moeda cunhada por ele 
23 de Abnl — Notlcia davinda do Adil Shah sobre Goa 
I de Maio — Add Shah manda Joao Machado a negociar a paz Albuquerque 
faz recolher S. fortaleza, como refdns, as principals familias maometanas 
de Goa 

16 de Maio — Pulad Khan penetra de none na Ilha de Goa, Albuquerque sai- 

-Ihe ao encontro e 6 repelido 

17 de Maio (sexta-feira) — Add Shah estabelece-se em Benastanm Come9a 

o cerco de Goa 

20. de Maio — Albuquerque evacua a cidade e recolhe a bordo dos pavios e vai 
fundear em Ribandar Barra fechada Escaramuqas Pnvaqoes a bordo 

14 de Junho (sexta-feira) — Albuquerque toma o castelo de Pangim 
Julho — Escaramugas Enforcamento de Rui Dias Revolta dos capitaes. 

21 de Julho — A armada aproxima-se da barra 

1 5 de Agosto — A armada sai para o mar e encontra-se com a armada de 

Diogo Mendes Seguem para Angediva e CananOr 
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a6 de Agosto — Em CtnaDor 

Novembro • — Larga para Goa. 

^ de Novembro {^domingo) — Entra a barra de Goa. 
a? de Novembro (dia de Santa Caionna)— Toma Goa. 

I^embro — Diogo Mende* tenta /ugir d proa 

Fev^ro - Al^auerqae larga pwa Malaca. AdQ Kban vem s^bre Goa. Chesa 
Daarte oe Melo com a armada do Rcina 
Marco — Combatea em Goa Cfecu da cidade. 

^ril — Oi desertorea portoguesea. com JoiSo Machado apreaentam le 
Junno — Albuquerque ch^ a Malaca. 

^ de Julho (dla do Santiago) — Albaquerque ataca, tendo repelfdo 
Ago^o — Albuqueroue renova o ataque, toma 0 aaqueia a cidade. EiecucJo 
de (Juznuti Rajah. Cocnefa a conatru^fio da fortaleia Famoaa. 

Novembro — Antonio de Abren explorn aj Molucai (Maluco) 

Deiembro — Albuqnerque larga para a India. Nao&iiga. 

Ferereiro — Albnqjerque ebega a Cochim. 

1 5 de ^oato — Chegam h barra de Goo aa armada# de Jorge de AleJo e de 
D Garcia de Noronba Sortidaa.Trai9fio doa casadoi. 

10 de Setembro — AJboquerque xaj de Cochim. 

20 de Setembro — Cbege a Canaoor 

16 de Setembro— Cb«a a Ooa, repete os mouro#, cerca-o# em Benaitaiim, 

oue toma, Eiecuffio de desenorea, 

Oatubro — Garcia de Sou#a bloqueia os portos do Adil Khan embalxnda 
dSate a Goo, Emhaixada deCombaja one renra acompanhada porTrisrio 
da CunhOf Caspar Chanoca, envlados a Dunagi Embaixada do create Jo&o 
Novembro — Albuquerque raJ a Calient traiado de pax fortaleia. 

Janeiro — Coocencra^ao da armodt em Goa. 

8 de Fevereiro — Albuqnerque larga para o Mar Vermelbo Soeotorrf 
i 3 de Mar^o — Conielho wbre o attqne a Aden. 

26 de Marfo — Ataqne a Aden, repelido Entra no Mar Vermelho e invema no 
Lago do Comarco 

i 5 de Julbo — Sol de Camarlo para Perim. 

Julho — Sai do Eitreito vai a Aden MangaJor e Djcv cods deixa feitor Fer 
nSo Martins Eveogetho 

Ago*to — Cbaul embaixada do Adfl Shah, qce retire acompaahido por Mlguei 
Ferreira. 

Setembro — Voi para Ooa. Chega a armada do Remo (2) 

Outubro — Diogo Fcrnandci de Beja, embaiiador a Ca m ban. 

24 de Dexembro — Trttado de pax com o Samorim. 

i 5 de Mar^o — Diogo Fernandes de Beja parte para Cambala sai a 28 chega 
a Champanel q 4 de Abnl estd de regrwo a Sorrate a 8 de MaJo e ai 
loverna recolhe a Goa a i 5 de Setembro 
Agosto — Chega a armada de Portugal (23). Albuquerque val a Cananorenau- 
segue para Cochim 

25 de ^embro — Conielho sftbre a guerra a Cambala 

38 de Setembro — Pero de Albuquerque, vfndo de Onnox, che^ a Goa 

21 de Fevereiro — Albuquerque sal de Goa para Ormux a 5 de Mar^o, Cunate 

Maicate quarta fora de Clmts, 3 de Abril (?) 

Abril — Entrevlita com o rej de Ormux. Axiaisluaio de Ratt-Htmed. 

Mtlo — Comeca a consiruffio da fortaleia. 

o de Acosto — D Garcia de NorOoba »aj de Ormux para Portugi 
10 do^^oito — Porte de Goa a embaixada de Fcrallo Gome# de Lemos ao 

Agosto — D Garcia de Noronba parte para PortugiL Albuquerque adoecc 

36 dfsetSi^ro*— Albuquerque reilne o scu illurao consetbo 
8 de Novembro — Erabarca na Flor da Rosa e parte tnra a (tuilt 
6 de Dexembro — Escreve a tua ultima cana a El rei de Porrogal 
i 5 de Deiembro — Morre ft visu de Ooa. 

6 de Abnl — O# *euf re#io# cbeg^ a LUboa. 

17 de Maio — Lipide na Quinta do Paralso 

26 de Outubro — Abertura do #eu rumulo e traniferfncia par® o» Jcrdnimos 
3 de Outubro — Inaugura9fio da estitua do Albuquerque em Belem. 



HI— Afonso de Albuquerque 

(Governador) 


ISOa— 151B 

I — Preliminar 

Ao cntrarmos no governo de Afonso de Albuquerque — a mais gigan- 
resca figura europeia que ale ho)e apareceu na fndia — convem passar uma 
re\ista rdpida a situacao geral da Europa nas suas relagocs com o Onente 

A importancia que para a Europa leve o estabelecimento dos portu- 
gueses na India demonstra-se por duas foimas; em primeiro lugar entravou 
a marcha rdpida do maometanismo, reprcsentado pclos turcos, que no 
seculo w consiiiuiam o terror da Europa e, sobretudo, dos Papas, mais 
que ninguem receosos da onda a\ assaladora que se aproximava e que por 
isso envidavam todos os csfor90s para mobilizar os principes cristaos, pre 
gando a guerra santa contra os infieis, e com tal energia, que ^sses principes, 
dando trcguas as suas rivalidades e disputes, conseguiram unir-se contra 
o inimigo comum 

Foi precisamente neste momento critico para a Europa que Poitugal 
descarrcgou o mais formiddvel golpe sobre a mfluencia dos muculmanos 
na Asia, forcando estes a parar no seu movimento de e\pansao e cortando- 
-Ihes as comunica^oes com os maometanos da Europa. 

Asswi, Portugal salvou a civilt:^acdo europeia 

Outro facto importante, e este nao s6 para a Europa, mas para a huma- 
nidade em geral, resultou de que, estabelecendo-se no Onente, os portugueses 
nele mtroduziram e espalharam as ideas ocidentais e prepararam o estreita- 
mento de relafoes entre o Ocidente e o Onente, relafoes que, a prmcipio 
apenas comerciais, se foram sucessivamente transformando e alargando, 
influindo sobre todos os ramos do conJiecimento humano ^ 

O contraste das relates dos portugueses com a Asia, com a Africa 
e com a America d frisante ao passo que nestas ultimas os exploradores 
europeus se defrontavam com tribus selvagens, ou meio selvagens, e com 
grandes tratos de terreno inculto e virgem, no pnmeiro caso encontram uma 
civiliza^ao formiddvel, muito mais antiga que a europeia, uma populacao 
mais educada e com instituicoes civis e religiosas perfeitas- 

A India, cujas comunicafoes com a Europa os portugueses monopoliza- 
ram durante mais de um seculo, era mmto diferente da India que, bem mais 
tarde, holandeses, mgleses e franceses conheceram Entao, ainda o poder dos 
mufulmanos nao se achdva concentrado nas maos do Grao Mogol, havia 
)d reinos mu9uLmanos no norte da India e no Decan, mas o sul ainda Ihe 
nao caira nas maos, e o raja hmdu de Vi]a3'-anagara ou Narsmga ainda era 
all o soberano mais poderoso , e foi com soberanos hindus que os portugueses 
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“ pnmeiras rdafSe, Todavia o com^rao estava nas mSo, 
® q“' cbm essa importante arma dingiam a poU 

Oca geral, aem contudo terem participaffio directa no i!ovSnio°As claMea 

pred^mante, na costa de Malabar, era a dos cnstaos nestonanos 

1 ‘•“'I® con^ntra^ao do comiirao nas raSos dos crentes do 

Profeta, taJ coipo se achava, nSo era faTOrSrcImeme vtsta pclos chefes hindus 
03 qunis por essa razgo sempre esoveram dispostos a rcceber favoiiivelmeme 
qumiwuer novos concotreDtes ao comirao Assun, a situacao na costa do 
Malabar, ao chegarem alt os pom^ueses, era lies atd certo ponto favordrel 
e se 61es possuii^m, nesse sdculo iti, as ideas de toleri3jicia religiosa dt! 
seculo xn, e se au chegassem com meoos prcssa de faxer fortuna, facilmentc 
estabelecenam um active e prd^ro comdrao entre o Onente e o Oadente 
Jd no govferno do vice rei D Francisco de Almeida assistunos aos pn 
meiros feitoa de Afonso de Albuquerque no Onente, o que Ihe deu iima 
cxcelente prepara^ao para assumir o cargo de governador que agora come^a 
Para dar por^m conta d^ste trabalho especial, comcfarcmos por nmp nota, 
pdsto que resucruda da vida do grande capitfio, antes de aparccer no teatro 
da flua grande gMna no Onente 


* 

Afonso de Albuouerque prov^m de D Afonso Sanches, um filho natnral 
de el rei D Denis e ae uma aama que coroo de costume, os cromstas dizem 
ter sido forraosfssima, de nome D Aldocsa de Sousa, natural da Galixn 
D Afonso rV, portanto irmSo de D Afonso Sanches, ao subir ao trono quia 
desfaier se dfile e de outros irmfios naturals, que, por isso, se viram forffl 
dos a refufliarem se em CasteJa. AJi casou Afonso Sanches com D Teresa 
Martins, fiina de Jo^o Afonso Teles de Meneses c neta de Sanebo HI, de 
Castcla, a qual Ihe levou em dote, al^m de outras terras, o castclo de Albu 
querque, proximo de Badajoz, nome aquele que seu filho Jo^o Afonso adop 
tou^ rundando a famosa casa castclhana dos Albuquerques Estc fidalgo tevc 
vinos filhos naturals, que Mcram para Porti^l ‘ 

Duas senhoras dcsta famflia ilcgituna, D Beatnz e D Mona, casaram 
com dois irmSos da rainha D Leonor Teles — os condes de Barcelos c de 
Nciva Um seu irmao, Femao Afonso dc Albuquerque, que foi grfio-mesrrc 
de Sanuago, teve uma filha natural, D Teresa, que casou com Vasco Martms 
da Uunha, bzsavd do famoso Tnstfio da Cunha, uma sua netn casou com 
Goncalo Vaz de Melo, e a bisncta, Leonor, com Joao Gonjalves dc Goraidc 
e deixou vinos filhos, um dos quais, D Pedro dc Albuquerque, foi alminintc 
de Portugal O 61ho mais velho, Gon^olo dc Albuquerque, succdcu ao pai 
como tcrcciro senhor de Vila Verde c casou com D Leonor dc Sieneses, 
filha de Alvaro Gonsalves de Atalde, pnmciro conde de Atouguia 

Afonso de Albuquerque, que sempre cscrevcu o seu nome— A/AijUfr 
oue— foi 0 segundo filho d«3te enlace O irmfio mais vcIho, Fernando, casou 
bom uma filba dc Diogo da Sdva, dc quern teie duas filhas uma casou com 
D Jlartmho de Noronha e oulra com Jorge Barreto, dois nomes que aparc 


qnerqne. por tuipdtar Sel.. lem naSts pdo que foi degolado, oi filhol puKtam UJ 
o apelldo A/frujooifve da mie. 
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cem frcquentemcnte na bist6iia do Orienle O irmao seguinte de Albuquerque, 
D. Ah aro, foi prior de T lia ^’’erde, e o irmao mais novo, Martim, morreu 
a scu lado, em Arziia A irma mais ^elha, D Constanca, casou com D Fer- 
nando de ISbronha, c a irma mais nova, D. Isabel, com Pedro da Silva Relle. 

Afonso de Albuquerque nasccu na Quinla do Paraiso, na Alhandra, 
em 1462, segundo os Comentdrios Scrviu na cortc de D. Afonso V, como 
pagem, c ncla foi cducado, travando cstreitas lela^oes com 0 principc, depois 
D. Joao II Fra muiio cstudioso e escrcvia com grande clegancia, como se ve 
das suas cartas, algumas admit dvcis, dcdicando-se parlicularmente ao estudo 
das matemdticas e naxcgacao 

Em 1^71, apcnas com dczoito ou dczano\e anos, acompanha D Afonso V 
na sua terceira expcdicao a Marrocos, expedi^ao em que tomdmos Tfingei, 
Anafe e Arzila, e ncsta ultima prafa ficou Albuquerque, de guarnicao, uris 
dez anos, foi nessa cxcelentc cscola do Ultramar quc Albuquerque aprendeu 
o sertico militar, estudou politica c administrafao c contraiu o odio que 
semprc dcmonstrou aos mouios 

Acompanha o principe D Joao na campanha de Castela, de 1476, 
entrando na batalha dc Toro, i de Maico. 

Em 14S0 tomou parte na expedicao mandada em auxilio do rei de Nd- 
poles 

Em 1481, quando D Joao II subiu ao trono, Albuquerque, fiado na 
memona dos principcs, regressou a Portugal, e D. Joao II nomeou-o seu 
estnbeiro-mor 

A este tempo cl-rei pensava afincadamente no descobrimento do cami- 
nho maritimo para a India, c Albuquerque, vivendo na intimidade do rei, 
estat a naturaimente ao facto dos esquemas que este tra9ava para conseguir 
mtroduzir a infludncia portuguesa na Asia, 0 que, como cle mesmo nos diz, 
influlu decisivamente sobre a maneira como depois procedeu no Oriente 
Em 1489 tomou parte na expedi9ao que foi defender a foitaleza da 
Graciosa, que D Joao II construira junto a Earache 

Em 1490 d cavaleiro da guarda de D Joao II, que Fernao Martins 
Mascarenhas comandava, com 3 700 reais de ordenado, o que equivale a 
reis da moeda actual 

Quando D Joao II morreu, em 1496, Albuquerque, como outros ami- 
gos do soberano, foi friamente recebido por D Manuel, o que o levou a 
embarcar logo para Arzila e entao que e morto'numa escaramuca, a seu 
lado, seu irmao Martim, e Albuquerque regressa a Portugal 

Em i 5 o 3 , ou espontaneamente, ou devido a qualquer influencia, D Manuel 
dd-lhe o comando da pequena armada de tres navios com que vai a India 
juntamente com a armada de seu primo Francisco de Albuquerque 

Ja vimos o que nessa expedi9ao fez — a constru9ao da iortaleza de 
Cochim (maugurada a i de Novembro de i 5 o 3 ), feitoria em Coulao — , 
regressando a Portugal, onde chega em Julho de 1604 

Desta viagem k India trouxe Albuquerque ideas definidas e solidas sobre 
o Oriente e um esb690 de piano de dominio colonial que expos ao rei, a 
quem convenceu da facilidade relativa da sua execugao, pelo qual consegui- 
ria, segundo ele, o monopdlio do comercio onental, fechando as duas portas 
por onde ele saia para a Europa — o Persico e o Mar Vermelho 

Sem grande conviC9ao, mas um tanto abalado e querendo tentar a 
expenencia, o rei, ao despedir do Tejo, a 5 de Abnl de i 5 o 6 % a armada de 


I Caspar Correia diz 18 de Abnl «nas oitavas da Pdscoa, onde ao domingo de Pas' 
coela foi em Lisboa a matan9a dos cristaos novos» Lendas, i, p 660 

i 
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eiiguos recursos de oue dispunha, contudo muito dificuS o triteeo aos 
maomcstanos por aquelas vias o irarego aos 

^ tracada por Albuquerque, uma poderosa 

^ada wmandada por seu Do, o Prior do Crato, eotra no Mediterraneo 
para bli fazer uma tfiversSo que obstasae a que oa turcoa mandassem tercaa 
para a India, aesta ocasiao Selim I, entSo govemante em Conatanunoj^ 
a^ava se a brajoa com o aultgo Mameluco do Egipto em PomiRal, poriim 
nSo apreenderam bem a conreaitncia de mtemr na luta, o que tena aimpli 
Dcado para nda a aolufSo do problema do Onente e nada se fez ^ 

Jd narrdtnos os aucessoa da viagem de Albuquerque, a sub accao em 
Ormuz, a sua pnsSo, a chegada do marechal D Franasco Cimanho, que o 
jiberta e o mete na posse do gov^mo da India. ^ 

Segue se, agora, a vida do grande capitSo, como govemador 


2 — Desasfre de CaKcuf 

(9 do Janeiro de ISIO) 


No dotniMo, 5 de No^embro de iSoq, Afonso de Albuquerque ossunuu 
0 gov^mo da Indiai em Coclum 0 grande homem re;Dbijou era a oporium- 
dade de engrandecer a sua P4tna e o seu nome 

Supdc se, geralmente, que Albuquerque era sobretudo um guerreiro e 
que sO em guerras pensava Grande irro Albuquerque era, sobretudo, um 

f rande politico, e a guerra para file, era um mno apenas, qutuidopelabnm 
ura e pcia persuasao nao conscguia o» seus fins A sua mttnpfio era donu 
car 08 mdlgenas pela JusUfa e pcla Verdadc, s6 dcsemboinhacdo a sua 
ioaga espada quando ourro meio nfio hana Alaa infelmncnte n5o cram 
cssas as ideas do marechal, que veio proposnadameme k India tparaganhar 
honra»j e a honra, naqueles tempos so se 0jcaa5ava ds cudladas, quena ata 
car Calicut para ievar para Portugal «as portas da casa de cl ret de Cal/cur, 
que ficavam na praia, lavradas maravilhosamente, com imagtns de alirndnos 
c eves em chapas de prata c oiro» 

Pico e pi^croso, ao marechai s 6 falteva a gl6na que sc adquire nos 
combates, c a gente que o rodeava, «todos mancebos aucren^osos oc ganhar 
honra por fcitos darmas, que sempre quenam coisas de guerra » 

Albuquerque cvera jii o cxndado dc sc mfonnar sdbre apollhca do Mala 
bar, conhecia o podcr do Snmorun, c portamo a prcpnraqoo c oraanizaf^o 
cngidas por urea ei?pedi95o contra €le Ainda na sua carta de C4 dc Dezem 
bro de i5i3, diz do Samonna to maior senhor do Malabar, 0 scu pOno o 
major da India cm trnto e mercadona, e de muitos mcrcadorcs ncos e pnn 
apais, de grandes fazendas* E Albuquerque viase com pouca gente parn 
tanto que navia a fazer, e cm tal defia^ncia que oeda mandor o 

Duarte de Lemos que do ElstreJto Ibc manda%a Vasco da Silvcira a pedir 


rcforcos de navios c cente 

As razdes dc Amuquerque, o marechal, rapaz novo, ura t^to cstou 
vado c prcsuncoso, rcspondia Ihe que ad vicra k India para adquirir honra, c 
para isso )he dcu cl rci armada e podcrcs tais que ncm o vice rai podia 
OTbaracdlo Albuquerque, que ontepunha a tudo os mtcritscs do iais, 
^t^UTiva ejpondo m pengos que para o noiso domfnio resulianam dum 




Mas Albuquerque \ cio Ihc ao encontro com ar alccrc 
niiP Senhor, por vos dar acabado tam boJirado fato 

que M ^nas dc Scnime jd estao embarcadas Vamo-uoa, tambim, a cmbarcar 
^ ^ C5ta^ quando Albuquerque se Ihc dingiu, meio sufocado 

pda cdlera, dciMndo a cabec^ s6brc um dosombro5,rerorqufu5acud(dflmcntc 
«„ Ik Albuquerque, dai \6s grag&s a Dcus por tanta honra, que 

cu Ihoa darei por me mosrrar eara boa raaobS que me fizesiea Nada quero 
desta bonra, porque eatou comdo de vir pele/ar com neirrinfaos nus, que 
fogem como cabraa ^ ^ 

E crcsi^endo a sua c6lera, ordenou a dois dos seus homens que fbssem 
deitar as portas do Serame ao mar, e, apopldtico,~~era gordo e sangtlfnco — 
Orou o capacctc da cabc^a, cobnu sc com uma gorra vermelb*, passou a 
lanc^ ao pagem e tomou um basi&o e gntou pdo Gaspar lingua, que o guiaase 
is casw de eirci, — tque lA irei buscar outras portas com mats bonra que 
as do Serame, — que me funaraml* acresceniara de com rancor cEsaberi 
el rci nosso aenbor, que com uma cana na mao e um barrete na cabcfa, An 
is casas de el rei de Calicut, e saberd os medos c biocos que Ihe metem 
com o afowsdo Calicut, que efio tem seofio negnnbos nus, com quem i 
vergonha pelejarem homens armados » 

Albuquerque, 'veiado pela gemc que se aglomerava cm volta do marc 
chfli e d^lc, encQstado k lan^a, a adaga lan^iada tis costas, escutava>o fitandoo, 
ciitas ab*ontadot 

E, qutmdo o marechal se calou, rctorqum Ihe mansa e Icntamentc, como 
0 fuia quando mats untado estara 

■ — As ponsa que de Portugal vjcstes bmcar, estfio na praia, t ftste 6 o 
Calicut de gue fa^em btocas E pois, nao qucrcis aquelas portas, mas outras, 
que Dcus vos ajude, porque vos cerofico que por tsse caminbo fora, tsitt 
fitgrtnhos tius que jogem como cahras^ os achareis tam duros como \o5 
darSo muito que fazer O meu conselho € que voltemos para bordo , a casa 
do rci i longc, mau o camioho oodc sd podtmos marenar a um c ura, a 
coluna grande, e os ne^tnhos folgados nos esperarSo 

- — Pois maior raz^ para cu w ir, repontou o roarechal Achando-os for 
tea, cnais terei que fazer NSo precise ncra do vosso conselho, nem de vdsl 
A 1 estao os batdis, podeis cmbarcar’ 

E num berro funoso 

— Jilanuel Falcfio’ Andai com a bandeira para a frentel 
Pero Afonso, trozei o betfo cntarretadol 

E, mcneando a bengala, pds se cm marcha, scguido pcia »ua gente espc 
ranjada no saque , 

Albuquerque ficou um pcda9o imdvcl, encostado ii 101190, segumao^o 
com o olhar, depois voltando sc para os scus 

^Fa9am sc prestes, porque bo)e serA o que Deua quiscr, que muitos 
vides ir, que nSo vereis voltor, c nao posso valtr Ihcs 

Ordenou, entao, a D Antdmo de Noronha que ficossc no pnuo com 
t)uarte de Mclo, Rodngo Reb&lo c 500 homens para proteger o cmbarauc, 
e scffuiu atris do Marci^al, que penctmra na term largondo fogo bs paJnorjs 
Que encontrava, o que foi mai feiio, porque o tento, soprando do lado da 
terra, impelia d fumo para ama dos homens que o scguiam c que, mcio 
sufocados, retrocediam para a nraia , j j j 

O caminho era estrwto c lutjdo, <como azmliaga*, ladeado de niums * 
pedra iflUa e terraio man alto, e dc^bocava num ” 

^centrados, atocaram a testa da colgna npenas da 
Seiros homens, surpreendidos, rccuaram, e a genie 
Ljzuarie Pacheco c Vasco da SHvetra possaram para a frente c P 




r^mndo uns 5 o homens faz frente ao immigo, at^ quc um zarffimchD 
^aveasa o gorjol e a garganta, uma grande pedra U\ht pcJos^pwtos 
porque vinl^ cansado, e era homem velho*. caip ^ ’ 

Diogo Fernandw de Bcja, o seu grande amigo com Antdmo Fernandes 
^ TOfcnte cafre, acodem Ihe e, auxiGados por ^rgc Coelho, Lopo Mcndes 
Botelho e Rui Beraardej, p 5 em no sflbre uma adarga e levam no slcostaj at<; 

5 ° ^ Antdnio de Noronha 

com Fcniandes de Melo e aoo homens que tinham ficado de cuarda 

MS bateis, vfio ao enconmo dos miuugos, detSmnos e forcam-os a reorar 
BotSho de'^Pombal sossdgo, o ultimo que emtocou foi Jorge 

Neste Minbate morreram 8o portugueses , aJim dos atrds atados, figu 
ram Gon^alo Queimado^ o porta bandeira de Albuquerque, Anrdmo Borges 
pagem, Filipe Rodngues, Fcmao Vdarmbo, do Algarve, Pero Fenjandes 
Tinoco, etc Fendos 400 homens 

O immigo teve maia de 1 000 mottos, a cidade ardeu toda, bem como 
20 nans que estavam varadas na praja 

Dcsta forma mfeliz come^ou para os Portugeses 0 ano de i 5 io e 0 
gov6rno de Albuquerque A nau do Marechal foi entregue a Pero Afonso 
de Aguiar, passando a d^ste para Gaspar Pereira, quc quena retirarpara 
Portugal Rodngo Re^filo foi para a sua capitania de Cananor e a armada, 
sob 0 comando de Aguiar, largou para Portugal a 10 de Janeiro de i 5 io 
Albuquerque foi tratar se para C^Lhim. 

Apesar de vitonoso, 0 Samonm ficou desolado e tam sucunobido pels sua 
cidade destculda, que nao se alegrou por ver as cobe^as dos monos portu 
gueaes que Ihe levaram 

Albuquerque, logo que melborou, ftx carregar mais trfis uaus para Por 
tugal e tratou de preparar armada para ir ao mar vermelho 0 dcstruir a 
que o Suliao do Egipto preparava em Suez Mandou Diogo Correia a Bancala 
buscar mantiraentos destmados a Socotord para Duane de Lcrrios, e d<u 
pachou ainda ou^as seis naus para Portugal, duas desias, capitSes Bastiao 
de Sousa e Francisco de Sd, encalharam nos bauos de Pddua, cm frente da 
Maldives, solvando se apeoas a tnpulaffio nos batdis Num ddstes navios 
conaervou sc atd o fim salvando a genie turn cavalciro honrado chamado 
Fcmao de Maga\h 5 cs» t. o grande navegodor que cm i 5 ip hd-de descobnr 
o caminho para as J^Iolucas pelo Ocidente, c rcaJizar a pnmcJra nagem dc 
circunnavegacao do globo Veto para a tndia na armada do Viso-Rei, tomou 
pane na bataiba naval de Dio, no ataquc a Cohcut, onde foi fendo, c rcgrca 
sat a agora a Portugal, nestc oaofrrfgio perdcu quanto adquinra nn India 
como rodos os grandes homens, foi sempre um perseguido dc md sonc 
Diogo Correia, que foi a Socotord, jd ati nfio encontrou Duane dc Lcmos, 
quc fbra As prcsas para o Guardaiiii. no seu nano embarcou uh D Afonso 
do Noronha para a India , no caminno ^resam uma nau cm quc met^ 

30 portugueses, nas alturas dos Ilhius Queimados o tempo attra a nau de 
Diogo Correia £i costa morrendo D Awnv c parte da tripulapao, uns 
AO homens, que conseguimm olcanjar terra, fomm apnMonados pcios mouiw, 
Que 03 levai^ para Umbaia cram Dioco Correia, o capiuio da nau, AnriJ* 
mo Nogucira, Francisco Pereira Culatas, Paio Correia, Frci Antdnioc outros 
Por esta dpoca Albuquerque, para colhfir informafdcs do Estado dc Narsinga , 


I O E»tado do Norringa. Bimtgi em Va«i«ugarfl em o 
liodDJ e CToito inqnletido p«lo» NUomettnoi de Decao, quo por fim o wicerem os bitt 
b* de TaliLot cm i565 



manda Id Frei Luis da Ordem de S. Francisco ahomem muito arrojado 
para tal mister)). 

Para complemento da historia do ataque do Marechal a Calicut, trans- 
crevemos a descri9ao de Scheick Zin-ud-din (Zinadin) na sua histona — 
Tolifui-nl mujaJndim — escrita no seculo xvi 

(cNesta quinta-feira, 22 do mes de Ramadam, no ano de Hegira, de giS, 
os Frangis cairam sobre Calicut, derrotando tudo e queimando a mesquita 
Gamd, que Nahuz Miscal construm. Atacam tambdm o paldcio do Saraorim, 
estando este prmcipc ausente em guerra noutra parte dos seus dommios 
Mas os naires que die deixara em Calicut conseguiram expulsar os invasores 
do palacio, matando uns 5oo, afora um grande numero deles que se afoga- 
“ram e poucos conseguiram regressar a bordo dos seus navios. Depois disto 
contmuaram atacando varios pontos dos dominios do Samorim, queimando 
uns 5o navios e martinzando mais de 70 crentes)). 

A carta de Albuquerque para el-rei, datada de Cochim a 20 de Agosto 
de i5i 2, comenta o desastre pela seguinte forma 

(tE o acontecido parece a^oute de Deus, porque eu nao vi 200 naires, 
e VI centos deles estirados ^s portas de el-rei, e o governador da cidade 
com alguns caimaes, e o nosso desbarato foi desamparo, que deixaram ah 
10 ou 12 homens decepar, alguns outros que faleceram eram gente que nao 
quiz volver com os seus capitaes, sem Ihes lembrarem a obrigacao que tinham 
A gente solta, que andava por essa cidade a roubar, na casa onde se encon- 
travam, os mais venciam os mais poucos, e os naires, que dali arrancaram 
comnosco, e que nos vinham ladrando detraz das costas, seriam 60 at4 70, 
e via eu ir adeante de mim, um corpo de gente, de 5oo-6oo homens, sem 
nenhum deles perguntar pelos seus capitaes-mores E quando volvi de dian- 
teira, onde la com minha bandeira, dizendo-me que pele)ava o marechal, 
nao chegou comigo onde estava o marechal senao a minha bandeira, e Diogo 
Fernandes Acabou all a minha bandeira que levava Gon9alo Queimado, 
valente homem de sua pessoa Assim, senhor, que nao vi forca em Calicut 
para que deixeis de Ihe pormos as maos quando mandardes de verdade , 
e se o quereis destruir por guerra guerreada, he mister duma armada sem- 
pre ocupada sobre ela, e a armada da India nao e tarn grande que se possa 
dela fazer dois corpus, e seV. A me segurar dos arrufos do rei de Cochim 
e de Cananor, os quais nao querem vei esta paz, porque ficam caimaes de 
todo, a mim parece que eu haveria todo o gengibre de Calicut, sem trabalho 
nem assento, e Ihe tolherei toda a navegacao de Meca E metendo-me neste 
negocio, com He perderia o medo que vos tern e recebia fortalesa de V A — S.® 


3 — A armada de Jorge de Aguiar 
A armada de Diogo Lopes de Sequeira 

C1508-1510) 

As noticias levadas a Portugal com respeito a Malaca resolveram el-rei 
D Manuel mandar uma armada para all estabelecer relacoes comerciais, 
e como tambem se dizia que na Ilha de S Louren90 havia as mesmas espe- 
ciarias q'ue na India, aquela mesma armada tocaria Id a verificar 

Com este duplo fim organizou-se uma armada de quatro velas, cuja 
capitania-mor foi confiada a Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, sendo os outros 
capitaes Nuno Vaz de Castel Branco, Gonpalo de Sousa, Joao Nunes 
Homem, a qual largou de Lisboa a 5 de Abril de i5o8 (8 de Abril, diz 
Barros) 



H 


Pda mcsma oc^lSo foi organizada uma outre armada para a India 
de doze naiu, capitSo-mor Jorge de Aguiar ■, desta armada, dnco nanos 
ficanara na Inia ^ra cnizar no Guardafui, e deles eram capitaea Duarte 

Aguiar, Vasco da Sflveira 

e Diogo Perea Correia, inuffos, e Jorge de A^ar, capitSo-mor As oufraa 
naua, que rcgressanam carregadas a Portugal, cnhain por capitSes Francisco 
Pereira Pestana, que la pare capitfio de Quiloa Vasco tarraUio, Alvaro 
Baneto JoSo Rodnmcs Pereira, Joao Colafo, Goni;alo Mendes de Brno 
e 1 nstSo da bilva este ultimo levava prowsfio para o vice rei Hie dur dims 
gal& e outro* navios para reforipir Jorge de Aguiar no Guardaiiu 

Jorge de Aguiar la na S JoSo, Francisco Pereira Pestana, na Leonarda, 
Jorge Rodngues Pereira, na Botafogo Alvaro Bsrrao, na San/a Marta, 
Vasco da Silveira, na Rosdrto, Duarte de Lemoa, na Santa Cntt, dos outros 
navios nao encontramos nomes 

0 Upto de toda a fazenda eourpcra ainda Gonffllo de Sousa, GoncaJo 
de Carvalho, Jerdniroo Teivc, Jofio Nones 

Segundo Caspar Correia, Jorge de Aguiar la na S JoSo Vasco de Car 
valho, armador, na Carpalha^ Rui da Cuoha, na Galega^ Jofio Rodr^es 
Pereira, na Boia fogo^ AJvaro Barreto, na S Maiem^ Tnstfio da ^va, 
na Madaleiia, Goa9alo Mendes Sacoto, na RtbaVa, e Francisco Pereira 
Pestana, na Leonarda 

Pero Ferreira la para capirfio de Socotora, Jorge de Aguiar para capitfio 
mor do mar, no Guardafui, e quondo AJbuguerque tenninasse seus tr6s 
anos de govfimo assumina o gov^roo da India, passando entlo Duane 
de Lemos a capicfichmor do mar, mas, emquanto tal se nao desse, ina 6&te 
para Ormuz 

A arma<^ de Aguiar saiu de Lisboa a 9 de AbnJ de i 5 o 8 , na almra 
do Vole das Eguas, Franusco Pereira Pestana nfio p6de agOentar 0 tempo 
« ambou a LtAoa com o mastro quebrado, e, toroevdo a sair a 75 de Main, 
foi invernar fis Ilhaa Pnmciras , Jorge dc Aguiar, com Tnstfio da SiWe e man 
algumas naus, teve de ambar a madeim Na ^olta para 0 Cabo da Boa 
Esperanja, Jorge de Aguiar encontrou se com Alvaro Barreto, c, navegando 
05 dois dc conserva, o tempo atirou com Jorge dc Aguiar para as llhas 
deTnstao da cWia, onde se perdeu tsem escapar cousa viva* 

Alvaro Barreto, que o viu naufragar, cpds se ao pairo dispanrtKlo bom 
bardas*, rcUniu se-lhcTnstfio da Silva c, vendo que nada podiam fazerpora 
Ibe acudir, fizeram se na volta do Cabo A urn c lun, vfio-se os navios rcli 
nindo em Mozambique e dal seguem para a India Duarte de Lemos nfio 
quis partir de Mozambique sem ter a certeza do naufrdgio do no, c por isso 
mvemou ah Cbecando-lhe a nodaa de que Francisco Pereira P«tana atavu 
nas llhas Pnmeiras, mandou Ihe mantimcntos por Gregdno dc Quadra, que 
andava naquela costa num bei^ancim 

A II de Fctereiro de iSop chegou Francisco Pereira Pestana oMO(;am 
bique, que confirmou a perda dc Jorge de Aguiar pelo que ae resoivcu que 
Duarte de temos assumitsc o cotnando da armada visto scr 0 sota capitao, 
e semnram para o Guardafui Duarte de Lemos passou entfio para o natio 
dc Francisco Pereira Pestana e deu o ecu a \ asco da Silvyra, aqucle sepuiu 
para Ouiloa, a assumir a capitania, na nuu de Antdnio Fcmuni, sobnnno 
dc Pero Ferreira Fogap, capitfio de Qodoa, com ordem dc lc\ar esie 
a Mcliode e al o esperar, corao cm Mozambique esnvesse urn natio, que all 


* L<TiT« onlem p«ni d tice^rd wUegw o goTtmo s Albuquerque e repmur • Por 

tufiiL 
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ficara da armada de Vasco Gomes de Abreu, deu a capitama deste a Francisco 
Pereira Roboredo. Feito isto, largou para-Melmde, onde mvernou, 

A 20 de Agosto de iSog partiu para Socotord com 7 velas, correndo 
a costa e cobrando as pdreas, e foi fundear em Mogodoxo; de noite, por 
md vigia, rebentou a amarra do bergantim de Gregorio de Quadra, estando 
todos a dormir e foram levados para o mar; quando despertaram, nao per- 
ceberam onde estavam, e a remos foram ao Cabo Guardafui, que dobraram, 
e entraram em Zeila, onde os mouros os cativaram e levaram de presents 
ao rei de Adem 

Duarte de Lemos fez-se no rumo de Socotord para ah deixar Pero Fer- 
reira Fogafa, que devia render D Afonso de Noronha, que estava nomeado 
capitao de Cananor, 0 vento porem foi-lhe contrdrio e levou-o para Ormuz. 

Diogo Lopes de Sequeira a primeira terra em que locou foi no Cabo 
Talhado, onde tomou dgua e Icnha e chegou aos Medoes de oiro a 20 de Julho, 
e a 4 de Agosto entrou na enseada da Ilha de S Lourenfo Tratando 
de reconhecer a costa da ilha como trazia ordenado, a 10 chegou ao Cabo 
da Ilha a que pos o nome de S. Louren9o, e, dobrado ele, fundeou junto 
de umas ilhas onde estavam dois grumetes que ah ficaram do navio de Joao 
Gomes de Abreu, um deles portugues de nome Andre, e outro genoves 
chamado Bartolomeu, dali foi Diogo Lopes povoa^ao de Turubaia, onde 
recolheu outro portugues de nome Antonio, navegando ao longo da costa, 
avistou a 12 de Agosto umas ilhas a que chamou de Santa Clara, ccpor 
as achar no mesmo dia». Prosseguindo, chegou ao reino de Matatana, onde 
diziam haver cravo e gengibre e onde recolheu mais tres portugueses da tri- 
pula9ao de Joao Gomes de Abreu, prosseguindo, foi entrar numa baia a que 
chamou de S. Sebasitdo e fez-se no rumo de Ceilao, mas 0 vento nao 
o deixou prosse^r naquela derrota, e a 21 de Agosto de 1609 chegava 
a Cochim, onde D Francisco de Almeida o despachou em Agosto, que era 
o tempo da mon9ao, para Malaca Parecendo contudo ao viso-rei que ele 
levava pouca gente para tamanha empresa, refor9ou-lhe a armada com uma 
taforea com sessenta homens, capitao Garcia de Sousa, com quern foram 
Fernao de Magalhaes e Francisco Serrao 

Com estas cinco velas largou Diogo Lopes, de Cochim, a 8 de Setembro, 
a 21 avista Ceilao, donde solta o rumo para as Ilhas de Nicuar e foi fundear 
em Pedir, na Ilha de Sumatra, nos fins de Setembro ou principio de Outubro. 

Esta ilha achava-se entao repartida em nove reinos Pedir, Pacem, Lira, 
Achem, Campar, Menamcabo, Zenda, Andragiur e Am , este ultimo ficava 
no sertao e os seus habitantes eram considerados bJrbaros e antropofagos. 
Nesta ilha havia excelente benjoim, canfora, ouro, que na maior parte la para 
Malaca, grandes povoa96es, muitos mantimentos 

Chegado Diogo Lopes a Pedir, que era a principal cidade da ilha, 
e capital do reino do mesmo nome, a 6 de Setembro, al coloca outro padrao; 
o mesmo fez em Pacem, e a 1 1 de Setembro (?) chega a Malaca 
Adiante continuaremos com a viagem de Sequeira 


4 — Regimento de Diogo Lopes 

Transcrevemos este Regimento, por ser tipico e bom exemplar das ins- 
trucoes que nessa epoca se davam aos capitaes, 

1 3 fev. 5 o 8 . 

N6s El-Rei fazemos saber a v6s, Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, fidalgo da 
nossa caza, e capitao m6r dos navios que ora enviamos a descobrir, que este e 





Alardos de genfe 

Irrm Pnmetraraente ordenamos e mandamos que tanto que se acaba 
rem de pagar na caza da Guin^ e Indias os soldos d'aniemSo aos capitaes c 
todaa ourras piasoas e companha que comvosco hao de ir, mandamos a 
toaos 03 esenvaes de todas as naus c oavios que pcios livros da dsta case 
asente cada um cm sen hvro, cm titulo que efisso fard apartado, todas as 
pessoas por seu nome que receberem o dito soldo, e que bouverem de ir 
na nau de que cada um e eacnvfio^ c depots de serdes rccolhido cm Rcstelo 
com toda a gentc, antes de fazerdcs nela para sair de fora, v6s em vossa 
nau, e cada um capit5o na sua, farcis afardo pcio assento dos cfiios livros 
com toda a gente de cada nau, e serd entfio declarado no assento de cada 
ura, alcm do name, qualquer ajeunha c apelido que tjver, c se for cazado, e 
ond^c, e o nome do pae ou m5e se os tirerem, ou quaJquer outra mats decla 
raqao, por que ao dcante, se cumpnr, possam ser melhor conheados, c sc 
nas ditas naus forem afgutnas outras pessoas por nossa heenpa, alcm dos 
sobreditos, que tiverem o dito soldo rcccbido raostrando dtsso nossos alva 
rds, aerfio assim nao assentados por nome nos duos livros, e sem elas nfio 
irSo, e os mandarcis pdr em terra com quaesquer cousas que lerarcm, po- 
deado-se logo descarrecar sem nenbuma octcnija c quando nSo ficarem sem 
elas E nao se achando nas nau3 pelos duos alardos todas as pessoas que 
ttverem recebido o duo soldo, os capit£es delas nos ennarfio logo em 
escrito, por nome, quaesquer que Ihc fajecerecn, e nol as enviareis por nosso 
assjgnadb, ou ao feicor da cara da Gum^ e Indias, para saberem que nSo 
\SiOf t arrccadarem deles ou de scus fiadores o soldo que cverem recebido, 
a nao sendo sua ficada com evidcnte ncccssidadc, se Ihe dar6 a pena que 
por tal caso merecerem 

Vigla do (bgo 

Item Logo quando com ajuda de N S houverdes de partir c soir do 
mar em f6ra, darcis em toda a frota lodo o avizo que cumpre sobre a vigia 
que cada um deve ter cm sua nau por guards e toda a seguranqa do fogo, 
assim de dia como de noite, porque. por ser cousa de que todos dc\cm ter 
grande c continuo cuidado, \os dqo damos acerca dele outra mais regra que 
csta lembranfa, porque confiamos que v6s a dareis lal como a nosso service 
cumpre, c que todos icrei* aquele cuidado que derem 

Regra dos mantlmanloa 

Item Logo em parundo d avante a cidade, dareis tal ordem que Ioto 
d alt cm dcatite se comcce a fazer logo c foca cm toda a viagcm regra e 
provtsao nas bunlhas c agua que vne na dita frota, cm moncira que sendo 
fl gente assim abasiada e bem tratada do ncccssano, como d razao, o mais 
sc nfio dcsperdjce e perca como nao devc por mmguo de Iwm rccado, c 
muiio \05 encordendamos que i cm vossa nau encarrcgueis olgumn pcssoa 
nuc entendaes que o bem fa^a, c assim cncarrcgucts no* capitacs q^c o /afa 
cada um no sua, e alcm disso mandcis ver no Urn de cada um mei « ^ 
Ihos que tcndcs, para sobcrdcs o que assim 

awo tempo que toe podert bwtar o que vos (ica, e achando-roj Jclcmn 
mado tTrde= onde e com menos n«co e deapetta to5 podere.a protcr, c o 
fazerdes 



Chaves dos paioes 

Item • porque msto vae tanto a nosso servico e seguran9a de toda a 
viagem, como vedes, vos mandamos que os paioes dos mantimentos de 
vossa nau tenhaes vos mesmo uma chave, e o dispenseiro que ordenardes, 
podera ter outra da dispensa dos dias para que se houverem de urar os 
mantimentos dos ditos paioes, e o dito dispenseiro, nem outra pessoa alguma 
que encarregardes da guarda dos ditos paioes, nao irao a eles sem vosso 
mandado, e assim o farao os capitaes das outras naus, por tal que se faca a 
despeza e regra dos ditos mantimentos com todo o bom recado 

Regra dos vinhos 

Item* Na despeza dos vinhos vos lembramos o concerto que se fez 
nas outras viagens passadas com os mareantes e corapanha, de Ihe serem 
dados trez quartilhos logo pela manha, juntos, por cada um ter sua regra 
certa para todo o dia, e a gastarem como Ihes bem viesse, porque se podes- 
seis assim agora o concertar com os que vao nesta viagem, sera vosso ser- 
V190 e a eles vird melhor, e posto que na conta dos vinhos que Icvaes Ihe 
vd ordenada a Canada por dia, o devesse assim querer para Ihe poder bastar 
mais tempo, pelas quebras que por muitas maneiras acontece haver no vinho 
em tao longas viagens, e assentando-o assim com eles, fareis tambem que 
se faca em todas as outras cousas ' 

Caminho que fard em partindo 

Item Porquanto levareis d’aqui toda a agua que nos parece que deveis 
levar para se poder escusar a tomardes tao cedo em outra parte, havemos 
por bem que, tanto que com ajuda de N S'" fizerdes vela de Lisboa para 
seguir vossa viagem, mandeis fazer vosso cam'lnho como com conselho dos 
pilotos mais possa ganhar para dobrardes o Cabo da Boa Esperan9a, por- 
que nao havemos por bem que toqueis em Bezeguiche, por o poderdes 
escuzar , e dobrando o dito Cabo, prazendo a N S'', haveis de demandar a 
Angra de Roca, porque dali nos parece que deveis fazer vosso caminho para 
a terra de S Louren90, por parecer mais proveitoso, e queremos que toqueis 
aqui na Angra de Roca, que se algum navio de vossa conserva se afastar 
de v6s o irdes ah buscar, e ele a vos, como adeante vos serd declarado 

Salvas 

4 * 

Item* Para que em vossa viagem umas naus se nao possam perder das 
outras, e todas vos sigam, dareife ordenan9a aos capitaes delas que vos deem 
suas salvas, segundo se costuma fazer no mar ao capitao mor, porem que 
nao se ajuntem muito umas com as outras, e vos salvem de julavento e bar- 
lavento como cada um melhor poder, assim por se nao embara9arem e 
darem umas pelas outras, quando todas a vir salvar de julavento, caso nao 
perderem do caminho que houverem de fazer, e ser causa de alongar mais 
a viagem, pois cumpre a nosso servico se encurtar tanto como seja possivel 

Slnaes 

E assim Ihe dareis por sinal em que vos hajam de seguir e responder, 
a saber quando houverdes de virar dous fogos; e que todos vos respondam 
com outros dous cada um, e depois de vos a isso responderem todos Mrarcis 



E por VOS seguircm fareis umiogo, 

E por tiror moncta fareis trez fogos, 

E por amainar quatro 

„^P°‘''*“®P‘“'^l*i'“‘'f“[^qu“Iquerqueforde6anarelhadamu)t03fo<'os nor 
tai que os outros navjoa Ihc acujam e vSo a ele, e ao 
sinacs de scr deaaparelhado ocudirno todos os outros para Ihe^dar qualquer 
rcmedio que cumpnr e se possa dar quaiquer 

nem amninart, nem teard moneta sem que pn 
sobreditos, e todos vos tenham respondido, salvo 
se algumo das ditas naus nSo sofrer lao bem a vela como a vwsa, e a forca 
do tempo Ihe requercr que a tire, e quando isto aconteccr a alffuma, fard 
SC18 logos na popa, e tirard alguns nros de bombardas, por que v6s c os 
outros Davios saibaca porque asaun fez, trabalhando porem a nau, que isto 
por tai caso assicn fixer, quanto the for possivel por sempre ter a vossa rota 

Sinaes 

h depoia que assim forem amainadaa, no caso que pebs ditps sinaes 
que Ibe assim fizerdes por acnainar, amainem, contmuard a guindar nenhuma, 
salvo depois que vbs bzerdcs outros trez fogos e todos vos tenham respon 
dido, e folccendo algum que nfio responda, nfio gumdard nenhum do* 
outros, antes andarSo todos amotnados at^ ser momia, cm que de raz£o 
todos se poderfio ver 

Danao o tempo neles antes das Cananas tomem a Lisboa e o que 
farSo 

E se antes de serdes nas Cananas vos ventar algum vendaval assim 
ri)o que as naus nfio possam pairar, e convenha tomar a esta costa, o que 
N S ' nao queira, fareis vds c todas as naus quanto possivel vos seja por 
tomardea a Lisboa e se algum o nao podcr fazer ti'abamard por haver Sctu 
b^, c dali, ou qualquer outro porto ondc sc debar nol-o lard loro saber 
certo d dita cidade, ou ondc quer que souber que sois chegado, que The man 
dardes o que faja, e nao vos achando aqui, nem sabendo onde lordcs, man 
dard o rccado ao nosso Feilor da caza da Gumf c Indias, c ele Ihe respon 
derd o que hajam dc fazer, c se antes de Ihc ir resposia fizcase tempo com 
que se podessc vir a Lisboa, se virSo logo os tacs a Rcstclo 

Se passadas as Cananas se perdease algum navio de sua conserva o 
que fard 

Item Sc depois de passadas as Cananas aquecesse caso por que os 
difos sinaes c cada urn deles ha/aes dc fazer, c nfio vt>s acudindo algum dos 
ditos navios com os sinaes que sfio ordcoados, nem depois que fosse manhff 
o visseis na companbia, cm tai caso fareis todavia vosso cammho com os 
outros navios que se comvosco achorem, cdminho da Angra da Roca, ondc 
haveis de ir tomar a pnmeira terra da banda dalem, depois de dobrado o 
Cabo da Boa Espenmfa, como atraz vos fica declarado, e aqui csperarcis 
por que dos navios dc vossa confiQ09a que de i<^s se perdesse, dez e 
nesteS vos rcparareis aqui do que \o5 cumpnr, assim dagua como Icoha, 
como qualquer outra cousa, c nao vjndo ncsic tempo, entfio fareis smacs no 
dito porto de crures oas orvorcs, e tanchadas dc pau na terra, com itissas 
carms nelas, para saber o dito navio, quando oli vier ter, que ah esmest^ 
t esperastes por ele os ditos dias, c vos partisics, e nas diias cartas ine 
dircis o caminho que fa9aai cm vossa busca 

E sc pela ventura, quando a dira iVngra da Rocha cbegasscis, acnasscis 
05 roesmos sinaes, os quaes hade por o navio de vds Pf 
esperar por v6s, chegando pnmclro, qumre dtas, cm fal caso, drpws dc an 
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tomardes' o que vos cumpnr, vos partireis, e fareis d’ali vosso caminho 
direito d ponta de terra de S Lourenco, da banda de oeste, onde havemos 
por nosso seivi^o que vades toinar, para a dita banda de oeste correrdes 
toda a dita terra/ e a descobriides, porque desta outra banda e jd toda vista. 

Item Se piimciio chegardes d dita ponta de terra de S Lourenco da 
banda de oeste, c nao achando ahi os sobreditos sinaes para saberdes que 
chegou all o navio perdido da vossa conserva, poieis vos os ditos sinaes, e 
comecareis dahi por deante a fazer o vosso descobrimento como adeante 
vos serd declarado, para ele saber como ah chegastes, e ir em vossa busca, 
corrcndo a dita terra pela dita banda doeste E se o natio de vos perdido 
primeiro chegasse a dita ponta da dita terra sem achar ahi os ditos sinaes, 
esperard ahi por vos 1 6 dias, e se passados nao fosseis, entao pora ahi os 
ditos sinaes, e se partird, e ira fazendo seu descobrimento ate chegar ao 
cabo da dita terra, que e o Cabo de Tristao da Cunha, e nele vos esperard 
outros 1 5 dias, e se passados nao fosseis, entao fard o caminho que vos 
mandamos que vos mesmo fapaes como ao deante vos sera declarado 

Item Da Angra da Rocha, como dito e, fareis vosso caminho direito a 
ponta de Santa Maria, da dita terra de S Lourenpo, que e da banda de 
oeste, e a piimeira terra da dita terra de S Lourenco, e dahi, feito tudo o 
que dito e, se algum navio ate entao de vos fosse apartado, ireis correndo a 
dita terra pela dita banda de oeste ate ao no de Tanana, trabalhando de 
ver e saber mm bem tudo o que ha na dita terra, como adeante vos sera 
declarado nos capitulos que nisso falarao, e aqui neste no, se ate entao nao 
fosse comvosco o navio de v6s apartado, o esperareis aqueles dias que vos 
bem parecer, e trabalhareis de por este no descobrirdes, quanto bem poder- 
des, toda a terra e cousas dela, como nos ditos capitulos se contem que o 
hajaes de fazer, e sabido tudo ate aqui ate este no mui bem, correreis ate 
ao Cabo de Tristao da Cunha, e nao achando at^ ah, ou navio ou navios 
que de vos fossem apartados, e achando-vos s6 no navio em que ides, que 
N S/ nao mande, e indo com carga do que na terra achasseis, tanto que 
fosseis de todo carregado, neste caso entao vos ireis a Mocambique e dahi 
fareis vosso caminho para estes reinos E nao achando carga fareis os sinaes, 
que atraz ficam ditos, nos portos e lugares onde estiverdes na dita terra de 
S Lourenpo ate ao dito Cabo de Tristao da Cunha, e como ao dito Cabo 
de Tristao da Cunha chegardes, e pasareis ahi dez dias por a vossa con- 
serva, e nas cartas que haveis de deixar nas ditas cruzes deixareis recado 
do caminho que fazeis, e nao vos acudindo neles, vos ides a Mocambique, e 
dahi correndo a costa ate Socotord, e dahi atravessar para a India a tomar 
carga, segundo que levaes pelas contas nossas que os nossos Feitores vol-a 
houvesse de dar, e dando-vos o tempo lugar, e nao vol-a dando, em tal 
caso vos juntareis com qualquer fusta ou armada nossa que desta banda achar- 
des, para em sua companhia nos servirdes com o navio que levardes 

g la margemV Com a ajuda de Deus achareis a I do Cravo. 

se vos acnasseis com outro navio, e sem carga, ambos assim fareis 
com eles vossos descobrimentos, como haveis de fazer achando-vos junta- 
mente com todos os da conserva que levaes, e assim o fareis achando-vos 
com trez navios, posto que o outro de vos fosse apartado 

Item vos trabalhareis na dita terra de S Lourenpo, com a conserva 
com que vos achardes, por a descobrir toda, e correrdes por a dita banda 
de oeste, vendo e entrando em todos os portos que nela houver, em que 
seguramente poderdes entrar, marcando as barras e entradas deles, e tomando 
- os sinaes deles, e pondo-vos em escrito que ficam bem sabidos, e se pode- 
rem guardar os navios, que ah depois forem, de qualquer perigo que neles 
houver, e nos ditos portos e logares em que achardes povoapao e gente. 
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mostrareis toda a mostra de mercadonaa quc levais, assitn de especianas 
como ouro c prota, como todas as outras E achando no\a 9 dalgumas delas 
que haja na tctra, trabalhareia de saber onde e de out parte, e se sao cm 
parte que se possa Id ir pelos nos, se na terra os houver, se por terra, e 
quanto ha d ani donde estiverdes, c as novas que disso souberdes, aos 
logarcs onde as ditas cousas vos disserem que ha, e cm quantos dtas sc 
podc la ir, e se 6 bom caminho, sc mau, c que gcntes ha no caminho, e se 
podenj passar scguros os mercadores quc vao, c assim qualqucr outras 
pessoas, e se no caminho se levam dtrcitos aos mercadores, das mcrcadonos, 
c se a terra e de muitos senhorcs, se diminutos, e que mercadonaa mats quc 
rem para se ha\e^m as mercadonas que souberdes que Id ha, e toda a ou 
tra mais informa^So que vos parecer necessaria 

Item Sabereis se a dita terra de S Lourenjo, assim nos portos onde 
estiverdes, como em alguns outros, vecm naus de fora que tragam mercado 
nas, e donde veem, e como se chamam as gentes que nelas vcem, e se sSo 
mouros, sc gentios, e que mcrcadonos trazem, c sc sfio as naus quc ahi 
veem grandes, se pcquenos, e de que fcK^o 8§o, e o tempo cm que vcem, 
e em quantos dias passam, donde veem d dita terra de S l.ouren(^, e como 
sfio vestidos, e se trazem armos, e se sfio homens brancos, se pretos, c se 
Quando veem para a dita terra de S Lourengo fazem escapulas em outras 
ilbas, c, se as fazem que mercadonas acham nelas, e se se tomam no ano 
em que veem, ou esperam por outro tempo, e se veem cada ano, se de cer 
tos era certos anos, e o tnodo era que navegom 

Item Sabereis se as gentes da dita terra de S Lourenjo sfio mouros, 
»e gentios, e, se sao genuos, o modo cm quc vtvem emre eles os mouros, e 
se reconhecem os mouros aos rets e sennores naturais da terra, ou teem 
gueira uns com os outros, e se ha ahj reis ou senhores de mouros apartada 
menie sobre si 

Item se na terra ha ndus e navios da pronna terra, e se dela navegam 
para algumas Uhas ahi comarefis e que mercadonas ha nas ditas ilhos 

Item Soberdes dos mantimentos quc ha na terra, e o porgue se podc 
rao haver, e se sfio caros se baratos 

Item Sabereis do modo em que vivem os reis c senhores da terra, 
assim gentios, sc ncla os houver, como mouros, c que roodo de lusu^a tem, 
e se sfio ncos, e se tem tesouros, c se tem Estodo, e de aue manciro, sc 
tem elcfantes ou cavaJos c quc annas teem, e se teem algtim modo dc 
artilbana, c se sfio gentes fracas, sc guerreiras sc ha enrre eles alguns dins 
tfios assira como na India, ou coohecimcnlo de f6 de Nosso Senhor Jesus 
Chnslo, c que costumes teem, e se teem alguns costumes quc 8e)am confer 
mes QOS malabarcs da India, c toda a outra dc quc nvem 

Item perguntarcis pnncjpalmentc pclas cousas dc que temos novas quc 
ha na dita terra, a saber, cravo, geogibrc, n6z rauscada, ma^as, bcnjoim, 
prata, ouro, e se destas ha quanudadc c quanta, e sc as ditas especianas sc 
prezam entre si, teem trato delas como na India, ou nfio, e qnois mats csti 

^ E v6s Icvarcis as amosiras dc lodos as especianas lacas e onias, c 
mocas e cengibre, c bcn)oim, pom tudo poderdcs mostrar 

Item Perguntarcis sc na terra ha ccra porque somos mformados quc 
ha muita, c se clci a estimam, ou cm quc se aprovcitam cla, e porque mcr 
radona a darfio, e sc mercadona cara, «c baraia . . 

Item Sendo caso qoc oqui, ncsia terra dc 5 Louren^o achassci* lanto 
cmvo c cengibre c qualqucr outra sorte dc cspcciana c drogarm 
^ que^beS possaw camegar todos os navios quc levaes, como pmrerd a 
Nosso Senhor que serd, bavemos par bem, c nosso scrvivo, quc sendo ossim, 
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VOS torneis d’aqui com eles carregados, para estes Reinos, em boa hora, e nao 
vades mais adeante, somente, emquanto aqui se fizesse prestes vossa carga, 
trabalhardes de descobnr e saber das ilhas de arredor desta terra de S Lou- 
ren90, e que diz que aqui ha perto dela, tudo o que nelas ha e teem, e isto 
com a mais seguranca do navio ou navios em que o houvesseis de fazer, 
que VOS seja possivel, e servindo-vos o tempo para isso 

E, se aqui nesta terra de S Lourengo, nao achasseis carga para todos 
os navios das cousas que dito e, e achasseis para dous deles, envial-os-heis 
assim carregados para estes Reinos, com todo o recado do que achaes, e 
achando carga paia trez dos ditos navios, vir-vos heis com todos trez carre- 
gados, e o outro navio mandareis d India, servmdo-lhe o tempo para isso, 
para la carregar, e se vir com nossas armadas, e se nao achasseis aqui 
carga mais que para dois navios, das cousas sobreditas, em tal caso os 
enviareis em boa hora para estes Reinos, com recado do que achastes e 
fizestes no descobrimento da dita terra, tudo mui largamente, e v 6 s com os 
outros dois navios, descobrireis as Ilhas de Comoro, e as outras ilhas d’ali 
de redor, e trabalhar-vos-heis de muito particularmente saber de todo o que 
nela ha, como atraz vos fica declarado que o saibaes na dita terra de S Lou- 
ren^o, e vireis por Mehnde e Momba9a ate Mo9ambique, para saberdes como 
estao as cousas d’aquela costa, e aproveitardes cm todo o que for nosso ser- 
V190 E achando como em Mocambique, que ahi tenha Vasco Gomes de 
Abreu, nosso capitao, e o feitor do nosso resgate de Sofala, Ihe requerereis 
que vol-o entregue para nol-o trazerdes, e se ele o nao tivesse ahi, e tivesse 
recado que estava em Sofala, ireis a Sofala, e tomareis o ouro que ahi achar- 
des, e nol-o trareis, e com ele, e com tudo o mais que nas ditas Ilhas des- 
cobnrdes, v’-os vireis em boa hora a nos 

E por este capitulo* mandamos ao dito Vasco Gomes, nosso capitao de 
Sofala e Mo9ambique, vos faca entregar o ouro que tiver ahi em Mo9ambi- 
que, ou em Sofala, ate a quantia de 5 o mil dobras, para nol-o trazerdes 
Item be na dita terra de b Louren90 nao achasseis carga das sobre- 
ditas cousas mais que para um navio, havemos por bem que em tal caso 
carregueis sdmente o navio em que vae por capitao Joao Nunes, e nol-o 
enviae dahi, assim carregado, com todo o recado, do que nessa terra achas- 
tes e soubestes dela, e de quaesquer outras que mui compridamente nos avi- 
sareis por ele, porem, se antes quizerdes mandar a nao em que is, carre- 
gada de especiarias, e cousas que aqui achasseis, heard em vossa escolha 
para o poderdes fazer 

Item Acabado de fazer o descobrimento de toda esta terra de S Lou- 
ren90, e deixando nela postos os padroes que levaes para aqui deixardes, 
que poreis nos logares que mais convenientes vos parecerem, e nao havendo 
nela mais que fazer, e de todo o dela estardes bem informado, e terdes 
inteira sabedoria, nem achando carga jiela para daqui mandardes tornar 
os navios carregados como atraz vos fica declarado, entao, se nela houver- 
des novas d’algumas ilhas que sejara de proveito, 1 las-heis buscar com conse- 
Iho dos pilotos, e servindo-vos o tempo para isso, e com toda a seguranca; 
e nao perdendo, porem, por isso, tempo para o caminho que haveis de fazer 
adeante, como vos sera declarado adeante n’este Regimento 

E indo as ditas ilhas, trabalhareis de saber nelas tudo o que nelas ha, 
assim como vos e declarado que o fa9aes na dita terra de S Lourenqo, 
aproveitando-vos do que nelas achardes de mercadorias, de maneira, porem, 
que nao faca pejo aos navios para a sua navega9ao, e daqui, das ditas ilhas, 
se a elas fordes, ou da terra de S Louren9o, se a elas nao poderdes ir, fareis 
vosso cammho, com ajuda de N. S direitos A ponta da I de Ce3dao, 
e quando fizerdes o caminho para a I de Ce3dao, trabalhareis por fazer 
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® Caudaluz, ou por Maidjya, qae folganamos de serem 
cremos que achareis ahi pilotos para todo a pan^ 

drilnt’^d'a'^d n 'TT’ *1“' a'*ei5 de cfentro’ 

da ponta da dita Ilhn de Ceylao que cfe fora, porque esta haremos por mais 

se^ira navegajao, porque ae de frecha houvesaeis de ir demandar a^Ialaca 
onde com a ajuda de N S « queremos que vades pela vcntura, por se nSo 
saber como faz a costa de id, podena ser que eicorrendo a, naotopaneis 
muitos dias com a terra, e, portanto, haremos por mats seguranca, esta 
outra navegacfo, totnando sempre conselho com os pilotos, e.ndo com tanto 
resguardo como convem que se tenha em uma tal viagem por os mares nSo 
screen ainda conhecidos, e principaJmentc de noite, tereis mui grande vigia 
Essim nas velas, como no iomar do fundo cotn os prumos, porque haveis 
de passar pelo archipelago das ])has, e de manetra a fazer que vudes sempre 
a grande resguardo e escrevendo e fazendo sempre escrerer aos pilotos 
c esenvSes de todos os navios, todo o caminho que fizerdes de todos os diaa, 
e 03 tempos em que navegastes, e os amais do mar, e amimadando muito 
DO certo todas as ilhas que achardes^ e quanto ha de umm outms^ e assim 
quanto ha da pnmcira terra de que partirdcs cm busca de Ce}15o, at^ 

A pnmeira da dita terra de Ceylao que tomardes, e assim farcis escrcrer 
as alturas de todos as tetraa e dnas cm que fordes 

E este modo vos mandamos que tenhacs, desdc que vosso descobnmento 
comcfardes a fazer oa dita terra de S Louren 9 o 

Item Como fordes em Ceylao prazendo a Deus, sabereis se alguina 
gente nossa estd aqui, ou fortes ou naus, porque cremos que achcis aqui 
de nosaas gentes e armada rccodo, c depots de bem saberars parte disso, 
e de mui inteiramente vos mformardes das cousas desta Ilha de Ceylaot 
como atraz vos fica declarado que o fa^aes nas outras terras que descoonr 
des, entao parQreis d aqui, e fareis vosso caminho cm busca detMaiaca, tra 
balhando de tomar aqui, em Ceylao, pilotos, e indo d dita Malaca, como 
esperamos em N S e achando nela carga que vos parepa qua sera mais 
provcitosa que aquela que na India podcis haver, e levondo mercadonas 
por que breve vossa carga possaes tomar, carregareis ahi, e dahi farcis 
vosso caminho que vos virdcs para estes retnos, por onde com o conselho 
dos pilotos mais prestes possaes vir a elcs, olhando que venhaes assim obita 
lhados dos mantinentos c,aRua, que se vos nSo possa segmr inconvcnicntc 
algum, e se aqui, em Ceylao acMsscis o viso-rei, c vos requeresse para 
defensfio d alguma fortalcza c gente nossa que esuvesse em extrema necessi 
dade e a que comvosco se podessc dor rccnddio, farcis nessc caso sotnentc 
0 que da nossa parte vos requerer c mandar, e mandamos por este ao duo 
nosso viso-rci, ou capitfio-raor das partes da India que cm nenhuma outra 
cousa vos ocupe nem detenho, salvo na sobredua, porque por ^05 cnviar 
xnos a descobnr assun o havemos por bem 

Item Sc aqui, cm Malaca, nfio tomasscis carga por sos nuo pareccr 
tfio provcitosa, ou por nao levardes mercadonas para que a podcssds haver, 
dcpois de trabalhardcs dc saber tudo o que na terra ha, de modo que nfio 
nossa ficar cousa que nfio sdbaes, nssira das mercadonas que ncla bn, como 
das Que a cenie c mercadores querem c com que rnais folgam, c do trato 
Que ncla ha das outras terras c mui particularmcme dc todo o dcla, segundo 
one \os mandamos que o saibocs dc todns ns cousas na terra dc S Louren^o, 
c dcpois dassentnda com o rei ou rcis da terra par e amizade, entSo vos 
nartlrcis em boa hora c farcis vosso caminho A India -para ohi tomanlcs 
vossa carca, segundo o que levacs por nossos alvtnis csgardando P^remi 
nue nffo sc pcrca mais dc vossa ida d Indni por cstarde* tao longc, ^ 
?aTtcmpo q£e indo a ela nao possaes saWr dela tEo cedo do que sc Oiri 



do pi o\ Clio, port^uc \ossa ida a India nao sera scnao qiiando vos parcccr qne 
sera mais pio\citosa do quc se podcrd scguii dc pci da nos soldos e cm 
todos os ouuos cu'^ios da aimavao, indo todaMa a cla; isio, porcm somcnte 
pcio quc tocar a paitc da pci da cm piovcno nosso, pcla parte quc temos 
na armacao 

Item. Fm todas as ilhas porque fordcs, c cm quc csliverdcs, c assim 
nas ilhas de Cia\o, Camatar (?), c as oiilras ilhas poicis dos padrocs quc 
Icvacs c a''Sim mesmo cm Malaca naquelcs logares quc vos paieccrcm mats 
conNcnicntcs 

Item* 1 m todas as {cira<^ cm quc chcgardcs perguntaicis por christaos, 
ou sc ha ahi no^as deles, e assim por todas as cousas dc trato; e achando 
chiisiaos os aaa/nlhaicis c faicis toda a honia c bom trato, c csfoicarcis 
na fu dando-lhq cspcranca dc quc mm cedo N S ordenara dc screm 
postos cm hberdade, c o scrviiom com intciro conhccimcnto c obras de ver- 
dadciros c licis chiistlos, c cm mais bens espuituacs c tcmporacs, dizcndo- 
Ihcs nossos dcscobrimcmos c nosso giande cuidado deles, com 7clo e maior 
e\aliamento c acicsccntamcmo da nossa santa fe cathohea, e di/endo-lhes 
as fortalezas quc temos na India c nas ouiras partes, c como a elas cada 
ano cn\iamos nossas armadas dc muitas naus e gentes, c esforfando-os 
quanto possncl vos for com palavras e obi as, e quc tanto quc a nos che- 
gardes, nos cn\iarcmos ds ditas tciras nossas armadas e gentes para ahi 
assentarem, assim como nas liutias panes da India o fazemos 

Item. Em todos os logaics cm quc estivcrdcs vos trabalhae saber das 
naus quc a clcs iccm, c dondc, c com quc mercadona, e os tempos cm que 
na\cgam, e todas as cousas das teiras d’onde forem, e se teem senhonos de 
mouros, sc dc gcntios, ou dc que gentes, c se teem guerra com seus yizi- 
nhos ou paz, c toda outra enforma^ao das cousas das terras dondc forem. 

Item Quando c invcrno cm as terras cm que tocardes e csliverdes, e 
quando verao, c quanto tempo dura um tempo c outro; e isto trabalhae de 
saber o mais certo quc poderdes, e dos temporacs que commummente 
mais correm. 

Item Assim na terra dc S. Lourengo como era todas as ilhas era que 
fordes, e assim cm Malaca, vos trabalhae dc saberdes se ha cidades e povoa- 
foes grandes e dc quc povo, e se sao algumas cercadas, e se tem fortalezas, 
ou o modo de que a terra e povoada. 

Item. Se teem alguma noticia do apostolo S Thome. 

Item Em todas as terras em que tocardes, posto que em cada uma 
particularmente vos toquemos o quc nelas hajaes de perguntar e saber, per- 
guntareis e sabereis geralmente tudo o que vos mandarmos que pergunteis 
e saibaes da terra de S Louren9o, e alem disso, se ha cobres, ou se se 
trata por mercadona, e o que dele fazem, se teem artilharia, e de que 
sortes, e assim a polvora 

E os mantimentos _que ha em cada uma, e se sao baratos se caros. 

Item Olhareis principalmente em todos os logares, se ha ahi di'^posicao 
para fazer fortalezas junto do mar, olhando por porto para os navios, espe- 
cialmente para de inverno poderem estar Sitio para as fortalezas, que serd 
forte e tenha agua e lenha que se Ihe nao possa tolher, e que seja logar 
sadio, e toda a outra cousa que se requer para assento seguro e convinha- 
vel da fortaleza. 

Item Perguntareis pelo Rio Ganges, e se ha noticia dele, e em que 
partes corre 

Item ; Perguntareis pelos chins, e de que partes veem, e de quao longe, 
e se quando em quando vem a Malaca, ou aos logares em que tratam, e as 
mercadorias que trazem, e quantas naus deles vem cada ano, e pelas felloes 



® DO ano em que veem, e ae teem feitores on cazas 

em MalaM, on em ajguma outra terra, e se sao mercadores ncos e ae aao 
tomens fracoa, se guerreiros, e se tern armas on artHbana, e que vestidos 
homens de corpos, e toda a outra mformafao dele^ 
nm ref gencos, ou SC i grande terra a ana, e se tein mats de 

urn ret entre eles, e se vivem entre cles mouros ou outra alguma gente que 
nSo viva na aua lei ou crenfa, e ae nSo sSo dinstSoa, em que creem, ou o 
que adoram, e que costumes guardam, e para que parte se estcnde a sua 
terra, e com quern confinam ^ 

Item Sabcreis em todo o logar em que fordea, se ha pimenta, ou outra 
especiana tern vaha entre elea, e como passa a eles do Malabar ou sc a ha 
na propna terra 

Item Se vale entre feles pedra hume, coral, azougues, vermelhCes e as 
outras mercadonas que se tratam na India, e quais mais estimara, c as que 
mats valcm ^ 

Item Se correm moedos, e quejaodas, e de que metaes, ou se sao 
d outra alguma maneira que nao se)am douro nem de prata, nem metal 
outro, assim como as de Manicongo 

Item Sabereis em toda a pane onde esoverdes se ha ahi. seda solta, 
e se a ha na propna terra ou vem de f6ra, e, se vem de f6ra, ae que parte 
vem, e que gentes s5o as que a traxem, c sc 6 mmta quanndade, e se a esti 
mam muuo, c as cousaj em que a gastam, e o pre^o dela quejando d, e se 
se dd a troco d outras mercadonas, e quejaodas 

Item Sabereis da grandeza das naus de toda a pane cm que tocardes, 
e assim das que a elas vierem de fora, e, se andam armadas, os gentes que 
nelas navegam, e o modo das armas 

Item Vos encomendamos e mandamos que cm todas as panes onde 
chegardes nSo fa^aes dano nem mal algum, antes todos de v6s recebam 
honra, e favor, e gazalhado, e bom trato, porque assim cumpre nestes 
comers por nosso servifo E ainda que, pela venrura, contra vbs se cometa 
alguma cousa, dissimulalo-heis o mclhor que poderdes, mostmndo que, ainda 
que tivesseis causa e razSo para fazerdes dano, o dciiacs de fazer por assim 
VOS ser mandado por nbs, e nao qucrcrdcs senao paz c amizade, pero o 
armando sobre vds, ou ros fazendo dgum engano tal que vos parecesse que 
VOS quenom desarmar, entSo farcis a quem isto vos cotnetesse todo o dano 
e mal que podesseis, e em outro caso nfio farcis nenhuma ouerra nem mal 
K, porque mais segurcis as gentes dos logares onde fordes c estivcrdcs, 
trabalhareis por os fazer ir aos navios, c nelcs os convidarcis c Ihes darcts 
dos cousas que Icvacs para dar, e cm tudo os tratardcs o mclhor que se 
possa fazer, c em tal maneira que todos possam ser de vds e de vosso bom 
gazalhado contentes, e deem cm toda a pane nova de born trato c honra 
que de v6e recebem, porque nestc come 90 nos terras scmclhantes, 
releva mmto a nosso scrvi^o fazer sc assim. c portanio muito cm especial 
vol-o encomendamos e mandamos para quando assim a gente for aos Da\ios, 
tercis tal resguardo que nSo entre tanta que parc^n mao recado, mas scropre 
o fazer cm tal modo que sejam seguro deles para \’OS nSo comcicrem engano 
algum, c disto sede muito anzados u c 

Item Vos defendemos c mandamos que cm todo o camiono que nzer 
dcs nSo fajacs no mar nem na terra nenhuma tomadia, porque assim o 
havemos por nosso semco, saUo armando sobre vds, porque ra tal caw 
farcis a guerra que poderdes, e quando por csic caso o hou\es3cIs de iMcr, 
farcis assentar a todos os esentaes de vossa armada como por a ^ita causa 
o fozeis, pam por todos os assentos sennos sc vos cumpnstes c guardastes 
\0550 mandado 
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Item Vos defendemos e mandamos que nuiica em parte alguma das em 
que tocardes e estiverdes, sdia vossa pessoa em terra, e havendo de sair 
por assim vos parecer necessario por nosso service, seja em tal seguranga 
e recado que se vos nao possa segmr mconveniente algum, e nisto tende tal 
resguardo como cumpre a nosso servifo e a conta que de vos nos haveis 
de dar 

Item Estando em porto vos lembramos que sejaes muito avizado de 
estar em grande resguardo e vjgia, assim de dia como de noite, assim para 
o que se poder oferecer da gente da terra, como do temporal do mar, 
fazendo recorrer a miudo vossas ancoras, e de noite as mandardes mui bem 
vigiar, alem da vela e vigia ordenada dos quartos, e lembramo-vos o que 
aconteceu a Vicente Sodre por nao estar a tal recado, para o temporal que 
Ihe veio, como cumpna, e portanto tende tal recado nestas cousas como por 
nosso servipo deveis, e por que vos toca sois obrigado 

Item As cousas que levaes para dardes de presente assim a Elrei de 
Malaca como a alguns outros reis e senhores das Ilhas e terras onde tocar- 
des e estiverdes, Ihe mandareis apresentar assim como vos parecer que a 
cada um deveis dar, e mandar-Ihe-heis os ditos presentes da vossa parte, e 
nao da nossa, fazendo-lhes relapao aquelas por quern as ditas cousas enviar- 
des, como n6s temos mandado as nossas gentes e armada aquelas partes, 
com desejo e grande vontade de com os reis e senhores delas nos-conhecer- 
mos, e prestarmos nossas gentes com as suas, e com eles termos paz e ami- 
zade, e que vos por nosso mandado, sois ido a o fazer e trabalhar, e com 
isto Ihe dareis, aqueles que enviardes com os ditos presentes, razao em for- 
talezas que temos na India, e das gentes e armadas que no mar da India 
trazemos, e assim das outras fortalezas de Sofala e Quiloa, e dos reis e 
senhores d’aquelas partes que estao nossos amigos, mostrando Ihes sempre 
por vontade e apresentando-lhe os proveitos que de nossos tratos recebe- 
ram, tudo afim de os trazer a todo bom concerto, e para que fiquem suas 
vontades assentadas e seguras para comvosco, e nossas gentes folgarem de 
tratar e eles terem seguranpa de nds, e n6s deles E este seja neste prin- 
ciple, vosso principal fundamento 

Item vos trabalhae de haver dois pares ou meia duzia d’homens, que 
melhor saibam as cousas do mar e da terra d’aquelas partes para nol-os tra- 
zerdes 

Porem vos mandamos que vejaes mm bem assim este Regimento, e em 
todo o cumprir e guardar como nele e conteudo e de vos confiamos- que o 
facais Feho em Almeirim a i3 de fevereiro de i5o8 (jb'^biij) — Rey 


Documento desta epoca » 

Senhor — No contracto de Jeronymo, (Sernige ou Cerniche), para o 
desenvolvimenlo de Malaca, se contem um capitulo que V A possa tomar 
no dito trato, a parte que houve por seu service e por outro capitulo diz, 
que mandard fornecer a metade das mercadorias que houverem de ir E, 
porque convem saber com tempo de qual destas condicoes V A mande que 
se use, Ihe lembre, porque o tempo se vem chegando, e a mim parece que 
de metade das mercadorias serd mais servido, porque por cobre, vermelhao, 
azougue, chumbo, pedra hume, que ha na casa, se podera fornecer a dita 
metade, sem ocupar dinheiro Lisboa 19 de Julho iSog (a) Esievain Va:{ — 
A El-rei Senhor. j 



6 — A primetra fomada de Goa 

(4 d6 Margo de JfliO) 

Abandono da oldade, 23 de Male — Safda da barra, 16 de Agoalo 

it ' 5 <o, denoia de deapachadas as naus do Remo 

Afonso de ^buquerque larga para Cochim, na intenfSo de ir ao JIar Ver’ 
mdho e a Ormuz, com uma armada de a 3 navios e i 800 homcns Em 
O^him ficou por capitgo Ant6QJO Rea), que era alcaide mor da fortaleza c 
patrao m6r da Ribcjra 

Os capitaes desta anmada, semndo a Crdmca de El Ret D Manuel, 
toram D Anidnio de Noronha^ Femdo Peres de Andrade^ Jorsre da Stl 
peira, Crarcw de Sousa, Manuel de Lacerda, Duarie de Meh, Bemaldim 
rretre, Francisco Pantoja, D Jerdntmo de Lima, Francisco de Sousa 
Mancias, Jorge da Cunha, Garcia de Sousa, Aotdnio Pacheco, Francisco 
Comnel, Lnfs Coutinho. Jerdnimo Teiieira, Joao Nunes, todos estes em 
naus, em galis, Swido de Andrade e DiogoMendes, Dum berganiim, SimSo 
Martins, em carapelas, Anrdnio da G)sta Pacheco e Joree j^saca Para a 3 
faltam me 3 e> e> y 

Gaspar Correia raenciona mais os sc^intes D JoSo de lama, Martins 
Coelbo, Nuno Vaz Gastel Branco Jorge de Sousa Dims, Fernando deMelo, 
o mulato fidaJgo, Francisco de Tgvora, Luis Coutmho, Simlo Martins de 
Miranda, Pero de Ornelas, GoDipalo de Castro, Paio Rodrigues de Sousa, 
Alvaro Pcssanha, Diogo Fernandes de ^;a, Luis Prero, Aires da Silva, 
Francisco Pereira Coutinho, estes capitaes excedem em 13 o niimcro dos 
navios, e, portanto, nao eierciam comando 

Embarcaram na armada i 800 bomens, segundo Gaspar Correia, 2 000 
porruguescs, segundo a crdmca de G6is, afora mujios malabarcs de Cochim 
c Cananor 

0 pnmeiro pfirto em que tocaram foi Cananor, onde Diogo Mendea 
ficou por alcaide mor da fortaJeza, passando Diogo Fernandes de Be;a, 
grande amigo de Albuquerque, para a gald daquelc 

De Cananor foram a BaiicaU, onde apresaram duos naus de Mcca, 
seguiram para o pOrto de Merjeu (Mirjau), c quando dali lom laigar apare 
ecu o Timqia (ou Timraaya), urn pirata de Onor, que }i travnra rej£i95cs com 
Vasco da Gama, e diz a Albuquerque nCo perceber o que file \ni fazer ao 
mar da Arfibia, quando ah a mSo tem Goa, uma bela cidade, onde a fisse 
tempo sc estavam construindo 20 naus para guerrear os portugucscs, c onde 
havia mais de i 000 homcns, e a ocaaoo nfio podia melhor, por isso que 
o Adil Khan andava loogc, cnvolvido em guerras contra uns vassaJos rcvol 
tados apds a^morte de scu pai 

Antes de seguirmos Albuquerque nesia emprfisa, que foi, inconicsttivcl 
mente, o mais importante sucesso da sua administrafSo, con\dm dar uma 
sucinta noDcia sbbre Goa, que vai scr a capital do impfino portugufis no 
Onente . , 

A ilha de Goa fico na Costa do Malabar a mcio caminho, entre Bom 
baim e o Cabo Comoran, fica na embocadura de doia nos, o que fnciliia 
considert^elmente a sua defesa Ao tempo da sua conquista por Albuquer 
oue, tinha uma barra que na prciaraar das liguas vitas permma a entrada a 
nanos que demandassem ati 3 braqaa de dgua, e o cncoradouro, dentro do 
no segnrissimo tra um centro comercinl muno imiJonante c frcqacniado 
o valor do scu comdrcio era pouco mfenor ao de Cabcut 
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Pela sua situacao e facilidade de defesa era bem escolhido para capital 
do imperio colonial portugucs 

No ano de i 3 oo Shah Nozaradin, rei de Delhi, conqmsta a parte central 
da India ate os Gattes, deixando ai, por fronteiro, Add Shah, um dos 
sens melhores capitaes, o qual foi sucessivamente conquistando lodo o 
Canara 

Por sua morte succde-lhe o filho, Mahmud Shah, que, uma vcz fir- 
mado no poder, sacode o ]ugo de Delhi e se faz aclamar rei do Deccan 
Este monarca, ao morrcr, deixou os seus estados a i8 capitaes, o que foi a 
ongem de uma prolongada guerra entre eles, e ao chegarem os portugucses 
a India estavam reduzidos a 8 

1 — O Sabato, lusuf-Adil-Khan ou Sahib-Add-Shah, ou Sipahdar, 

2 — O Nizam Maluc, 

3 — O Madre Maluc , 

4 — O Malic Maluc, 

5 — O Malic A'erid , 

6 — O Khwaja Macadam*, 

7 — O Abexim , 

8 — O Cota-Maluc. 

Goa, fundada na margem do Zuar}’' por uns gentios fugidos de Bis- 
nagar, pertenceu a vdrias dinastias hindus, ate o comefo do seculo xiv, 
quando foi conqmstada pelo nababo maometano de Onor 

Em 1,367 o mihistro de Harihara, Ra)d de Vijayanagara, retoma a 
cidade, que passa a hear encorporada no grande remo hindu do sul da fndia 
durante mais de 70 anos 

Em 1440 os habitantes de Goa proclamam a sua mdependencia, 
e pouco depots transferem a cidade para a margem esquerda de Mandovy, 
que foi onde Albuquerque a encontrou O seu comercio, especialmente de” 
cavalos persas e drabes, vindos de Ormuz, deu-lhe tal desenvolvimento 
que em 1470 dispertou a cobifa do rei maometano do Deccan, Muhamad 
Shah II que a conquistou, o que, no dizer de Fenshta, tanta alegna Ihe 
deu, que ordenou que no seu arraial, durante 7 dias, se tocasse a Marcha 
Triunfal 

Em 1472 o Rajd hindu de Belgao e em 1481 o de Vijayanagara ata- 
cam Goa, sem resultado 

Quando se produziram as grandes perturba96es no Remo Bahamani do 
Deccan, em seguida a morte de Muhamad Shah II, Goa cai nas maos do 
rei maometano de Bqapur O fundador deste remo foi lusuf Adil Shah, um 
filho de Amurad II, o sultao dos turcos otomanos Tinha este prmcipe uma 
romantica histdria salvo, em crianga, de ser assassmado, (ao subir ao trono 
Muhamad II), pela mae, que a ocultas o entregou a um mercador de Sava 
(Persia), este levou-o para o seu pais, onde o educou dal Ihe veto o nome 
ae Savai, convertido pelos portugucses em Sabaio, como convertiam Adil 
Khan' em Idalcao 

Trazido mais tarde para a India e vendido como escravo, o seu valor e 
merecimentos depressa o elevaram a capitao da guarda do rei Bahamani, e 
depois a governador de Bijapur, onde, em 1489, se faz aclamar rei Foi 
entao que Goa se desenvolveu, e nela fez ele construir uns pacos para sua 
residencia , mas o seu governo foi antipdtico populacao hindu, por Ihe ter 
duplicado os impostos e a for9ar a converter se ao Islam. 

Quando Albuquerque foi pelo Timoja aconselhado a tomar Goa, achava-sc 
€le empenhado, no interior, a bater um vassalo rebelde, e o governador da 
cidade, Malik lusuf Gurgt, nome que os nossos escreviam Maltque Qufe- 
gurgij, tornara se odiado pela popula9ao pelas suas extorsoes e crueldades 



prancar 4 guarm^ao roaomctana e aoj Rumea, que depois 
do destrofo de Dio, all se tinhom ^colhido ’ ^ ^ 

luaaf Adil Shah nSo monrcu como o Timoja disscra a Albuquerque 
Mrn ultenor, como (4 diasemos, e, portanto, a opoiwnitfade 

para urn ataque exccitnte Urn joqite ou aaceta mndu vioha de profetizar 
que um povo cs&angciro se apodcrana da adade, e a crcdulidade hiodu c 
o fata/israo muraltnano ficaram logo tm disposi^fio de nfio resistir 

Assun, Albuquerque, depois de refiecor cm quanto Timo;a Jbe dizia 
iarga para Norte com a armada, e a i 3 de fevereiro, ft vista do Monte Deb 
reilne o conselbo para decidir o que farta, do que nos chegou a ac^a que 

cEto quarta feira de Cmza, que foram i 3 dias do de fevereiro 
dc i 5 io, chegou o capitfiomor ao M Delhy, na sua nau Frol de la mar, 
com 22 velas, c mandou chamar A dita nau todos os capitacs das diias naus, 
mestres e pilotos, e houve conselho com clcs, dizendo-lnes que El Rei Nosso 
Senhor the mauUa\ a, por carta, que fosse a Ormuz e que iivessc cargo 
dele,^e que Jorge d A^iar nao nvease nada que ver com ele, c que clc, dito 
capitao mor uvease a capitania dc toda aquela terra at6 Cambava, e agora, 
que se »^m csta frota e armada que tomou conselho com estes capitaes 
abaixo noraeadoa, dizendo que i certo por Cuaja Biqm, que os Mouros 
dc Meca que vierara estc aoo, trouxeram nova que havia, ah, i 5 naus ou 20, 
dc Rumes come<;adas, e que olhem que teraos i8oo bomens e a 3 vcias 
e com a ajuda de N Senhor, e com lama. frota e g^te, Ihe pareem que 
podia tomar Adem miu hgeiramente, e que Ihe parece que era boro ir tomar 
Adem, e d ahi, ir*denrro a Suez oodc se fazem as ditas naus dc Rnmes 
porque b A 0 encomenda muito, e o tinha raandado a D Francisco dAl 
meiaa, c de^ii, a Jorge d Aguiar, que i finado e agora, com aS velas 
e b que tern Duarte de Lemos, 4 leve entrarem o Mar Roxo no que sc fari 
grande servifo a S A , e que a tSo grande frota e gente nSo havia nada 
que resistisse E logo, perantc os ditos capitaes foi perguntado por Abraldr{ 
a Cuaja Biquj, que era o que sabia do frota de Grfio SoIdSo, e o dito 
Cuaja B6qui respondeu qu** estc ano prezentc vieram 3 nnus de Meca, 
e entrarem era Calicut, ondc ora cstfio, c trouxeram trer cartas uraa para 

0 Rei de Calicut, outra para Sadim e outra pora Sarocpadim, e o iheor das 
cartas era estc que adeantc segue 

«Pois que a mmha desventura, foi que as miohas naus foram dcsbara 
tadas, c se verdadeiromenie fa90 5 o naus que hei de mandar pclcjor com 
os frangis, e, portanto, avizo-ie, que nfio fa^s pazes com o capitfio d El rci 

de Portug^ > ^ ^ r 

E trouxeram novas os ditos Mouros, que cram to navios jt icitos, que 
nfio sabia quando haviam de vir ^ - 

Item Alois disse o dito capitfio^mor, que Goa nfio era mais que quanto 
era 0 Soav (Sabaio), e que sabia certo pclo Cuaja Biqui c pelos mouros, que 
era mono ^ay, e que seu filho cstA nela, froco, por capiifio, c com grande 
medo de irmos dar nelo, c que por duas ni26cs nfio deviomos dor cm (joa, uma 

1 porquanto, se tomarmos Ooa, i bom ^Ipie a mantenhamos, e d q que nao 
pode ser, porque estamos de cammho, c mats estd muito temqnsado de dar 
mo5 nela, e querendo n6s, agora, reformartnos as naus, c dinhci^ro, c manti 
memos, e do que fosse nccessdno e que vinamos fartos, entoo, tomnnOo 

Dtss^V ^wmnjTTio de Oma que the parcce bem que dcirc dois 
nanos para guardar a costa, e que, dando cm Goa c fenndo^s 
<5 faIC^^^^os algum destro^o c erabarapp para a viagem, mau sena, c que 
4 bem que vamos aos Rumes c dcsbaratal-os 
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Iicnr .Tojo Nunes dis-^c oniro tanto, e quc dci\e algum rcsguardo ncsta 
Costa pal a pioveiem foualc/^as do Cochim c Cananor 

Item * I i ancivco Cot \ inci dtssc ouiro tanto, quc vamos a Adcm, a tomal-o, 
sc qin 7 cr pc!c]ai c<ii-nno''CO, c quc nao Icvcmos muiia mcrcadoiia para dcs- 
baratarmos cm Adeiu c f’/cimos dinhciro 

Item Simao dc Andiadc, dissc, quc havendo dc dcixai navios ncsta 
costa, quc dei\a‘''-c boa aimada. c nao liavcndo dc dcixai senao dots ou ti cz 
na\u>‘', quc os nlo i.Ic\c deixar, senao Icvar toda a fiota, c quc Ihc parcce 
quc nao dc\c dcixar o cnpiiao-mor dc dai cm Goa, e nao os dcixu crear 
e reform a r 

Item ManocI dc Laccida, dissc quc a viagcm c longe, c que deteria 
dcixar as fortalc/as oem pioMdas dc gente, c capitaes nelas, e que deacna 
tomai Goa porque indo tao longe, cicarao os mouros trai^ao c farao dano 
hem Diogo lAinandcs dissc, quc c bem ii buscai os Rumes c saber. 
Item .loruc Foga^a dissc quc c bem ir cm busca dos Rumes, e que 
ha\cndo dc dcixat na\ios, d bom nao os dcixar c lc\al os todos (^) 

hem Sim 10 Martins, dissc quc Ihc parcce bem ir cm busca dos Rumes, 
c dcixar as fonale/as pio\idas 

Item (larcia dc Sousa, dissc, quc tudo o quc o capitao-mor dissc c mui 
bem. c quc Goa c fusialha c pouca cousa, c quc de\c ii atalhar o mais 
forte, c dc quc mais dano podemos rccebcr, c quc para ir a Goa, agora, 
he mister 20 dias para lomar, o quc C giandc cstor\o, c que nao pode fazer 
dano nenhum agora, quc mais fora vindo os Rumes dentro a ela 

Item Francisco de Sousa dissc quc Gochim c Cananor, Ihe parcce que 
ngo fleam como cumpre, c quc quanto A xuagem que agora quei lazer, deve 
pnmciro ir a Ormuz, c, dahi, avantc, ir cm busca dos Rumes 

hem Bcrnaldim Frcirc, dissc que Ihe parcce bem o cammho do capitao- 
mor, c ir tomar Adcm, com a ajuda de Nosso Senhor 

Item* D Antonio dc Noronha dissc, que posto que cm oito dias podes- 
semos tomar Goa, c manicnno-nos ncla, e muito cmbaracoso, e que mdo 
ao Mar Roxo, C grande service d’El-rei ir cm busca dos Rumes 
Item Francisco dc Sa, outro tanto com D. Antonio. 

Item Jorge da Silvcira, dissc outro tanto, e que deve atravessar para 
o iilar Roxo, o mais cedo que pudesse 

Item Antonio da Costa, dissc outro tanto, e que, por haverem de hear 
navios ncsta costa, que e bom deixar dez ou nenhum 

Item Fernao Peres, disse quc e bom ir cm busca dos Rumes, e que 
quanto a Goa, e melhor ir atalnar ao Mar Roxo os Rumes, que deter-se 
em Goa, que nao e tamanha forfa para nos fazerem nada, e que nao deve 
deixar navios nesta costa, nem dois nem trez, senao leval-os todos, que 
bem providas licam as fortalezas, e que vao a Adcm pnmeiro, e d’ahi, 
avante, a entrar no Mar Roxo. 

Item Jeronymo Teixeira, disse que devia deixar o capitao mor grande 
recato nas fortalezas, pnncipalmente em Cochim , que Ihe nao parece bem 
deixar Cochim A feusa c amizade d’El rei de Cochim , e quanto a Goa, que 
a deve tomar. desbaratar e destruir, nao deixando gente nem fortaleza nela, 
e a principal couza a que deve ir, e a Ormuz fazer feitoria e fortaleza nele, 
e d’ahi, ir aos Rumes » 

Como se ve, divergiam muito os pareceres dos capitaes, e Albuquerque, 
depois de meditar, confiando no que Timoja Ihe dissera, decidiu tentar 
a aventura de Goa A pedido seu, o Timoja mandou um seu parente a Goa, 
entender-se com os comerciantes da cidade, o qual regressou tr^s dias depois, 
com cartas deles, achando oportuno qualquer ataque E de crer que oTimo|a 
se interessasse tanto nesta empresa, esperando que Albuquerque o deixaria 
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with him BIX weeks, and I may change my nund , but 
nil that can be said in six weeks acqnamtanco I wonld 
have said before this action, which has not lowered my 
opmion of him 

The following extract gives a graphic and a poetic 
descnption of a visit to the battle field at night 

Extract of a Letter to ‘ Sirachei/, dated ‘ Camp of 
Attatje, 8rrf October, 1803 

‘ I went yesterday evening to the field of battle It 
was a dark, clondy evening I rodo by mj-scif and 
saw pluTima mortis mayo Some of the dead are 
withered, thoir features still remaining, bnt their faces 
blackened to the colour of coal , otbers still swollen 
and blistered The Persian I mentioned was perfect 
cseiyMlierc and had Ins great qnilted coal on , bnt his 
face had fallen or been eaten off, and bis nakeil skull 
stared out like the hermits of the wowl of Toppa (in the 
“ Cnstlo of Otranto ) Kites and adjutants, larger than 
the Calcutta ones, were feasting in some places and in 
others dogs howling all over the plain I saw a black 
dog tearing in a fiinona wna largo pieces of flesh from a 
dead mail looking fiercciv and not regarding him I 
tbouglil the gore liomblo and sublime \l last I 
began to feel a good dial of horror — awful, but not 
unpleasant — when, b\ waj of adding to*tbo snbhmila, 
the evening pm fireil, and, to ina snr]in«c I heard a 
shut whistle o\er ni\ head This I snjipo'c wna some 
neglect of the artillcmnau 

The dae after the battle of As'aae Cob ncl Steien 
son joiiieil General b^elleslra and was imniedinteU 
despatched m pursuit of Vindia beiond the Tapll 
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The capture of the famous fortress of Aseergurh 
deprived that chief of his last stronghold in Khandesh. 
The Eajah of Berar turned towards his own dominions, 
and was followed by both corps of the British army. 
Scindia, now thoroughly disheartened, sent an envoy 
for peace, and suspension of hostilities was granted on 
November 22nd, by G-eneral Wellesley, on condition 
that Scmdia’s forces should move to the eastward ; but 
the same terms could not be extended to the Eajah of 
Berar so long as his army was in the field. Scmdia 
did not comply with the terms of his agreement, and 
Wellesley determined to attack the two chiefs; and, 
having been joined by Colonel Stevenson, he advanced 
on November 28th and 29th. At the close of a long 
march. General Wellesley found himself suddenly upon 
the army of the confederates. He made direct towards 
the enemy, followed by Elphinstone. At last he pulled 
up. ‘ There will be time to take those guns before 
night.’ Before night closed in, thu’ty-eight of these 
guns and all their ammumtion had been captured. 
Wellesley writes : 

If we had had dayhght an horn’ more, not a man 
would have escaped. 

‘ We should have had that time, if my Native infantry 
had not been pamc struck, and got into confusion when 
the cannonade commenced. What do you thmk of 
nearly three entire battahons, who behaved so admnably 
m the battle of Assaye, bemg broke and runnmg off, 
when the cannonade commenced at Ai’gaum, which was 
not to be compared to that at Assaye ^ Luckily, I 
happened to be at no great distance from them ; and I 
was able to rally them, and le-estabhsh the battle. If 
I had not been there, I am convinced we should have 
lost the day. But as it was, so much time elapsed 

2—2 
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before I codd form them again, that ivo bad not daj- 
bght onongb for everything that ive should have cor 
tamly performed 

The capture of the stupendous mounfam fortress of 
Gavelgurh, foUoived the victory of Atgaum It ivas 
on operation of exceedmg labour and skill, patiently 
and successfully achieved It rvas at this siego that 
the great Duke told Elphmstono that ho had mistaken 
Ins profession, and ought to have been a soldier The 
capture of the fortress crushed tho hopes of tho 
Mohratta confederates, and negotiations voro non 
opened m earnest The treatj inth Baghoji 
Bhousle of Berar knoim ns tho Treatj of Deoganm, 
vns concluded in December Ho was obliged to cede 
tho Provinco of Cuttack, tho nholo of Berar lying 
west of tho Wurdoh river and to resign all elaims on 
the Bizam General 'Wcllcslcj, nhon tho trcali 
nos concluded, appointed Mr Elphinstono to act ns 
Resident to tho Rajah, and shortlj nflcnvarda he mis 
conlinncd in tho responsible post Elphinstono had 
not completed his twentj Cfih jenr, hut Sir Arthur 
WcUcsIej had complete confidcnci in his tact his cool 
ness and judgment Ho wrote of him to his brolhir 
m the folloinug eulogistic language 

‘ Upon tho occasion of mentioning "Mr^T Iphiimlone 
it IS but justice to tliat gciitleman to inform sour 
Evcelhnci that I haio receued the griotcst as-'istsiiri 
from him since he has been with inc He i« lull 
versed in the languages, has eiiMrnnec and a I now 
ledge of the interests of the Alnhmlla powers an I 
their relations with each otlnr, and with tin llriti h 
Goiemraenl and its allies He has Ism pn *iit in all 
the actions winch lm\e been fought In this ijuartir 
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climug tlie war, aud at all the sieges ; he is acquainted 
mth eveiy transaction that has taken place, and with 
my sentiments upon all subjects. I therefore take the 
liberty of recommendmg him to your Excellency. 

‘ To tlie Goveinor-Goueral, Camp at Elhchpur, 

‘ 17i7i DcccmhOf 1803 ’ 



OHAPTBIi n 

EMDABST TO OADOL 
1808—1810 

The morclinnls of tlio East India Company conid not 
nppreoiato WcUosloj s impcnal polioj , tboj praised 
bim for lua ' ordent zeal to promote tbo ttcII 
being of India, and to uphold Uio interest and 
honour of tbo Bnlisb Empire , but Iboj recalled liini 
Lord ComwoUis for tbo second time became Governor 
Goncml, mtli tbo nvovred mtcntion of reversing as fur 
ns possible tbo pobey of lus predecessor A policy of 
self repression, of retreat from fancied dangers and real 
responsibilities, took tbo place of Hint bolder and iviser 
system by ivbicb \\ clleslcj bad crmvncd tbo fabnc of 
our power in India, and bj wbidi it must nlivnja bo 
maintained 

Lord Cornwallis s second ndminislmtinn coiiliiiucd 
little more than two monllis, and it was left to Sir 
George Barlow, tbo senior mcmlier of Council (o carry 
out tbo now policy Unnng Ibcse qniot times btemtnn 
dindtsl tbe attention of Jlounstnnrt EIpbiiistono wilb 
Ins political duties lie alwnia bad a geiiiiiiio lovt of 
Iiool B , and dunng tbe whole of bin Indian cans r be 
dcvotctl a vast ainonnl of lime to clasucnl riadiii„ and 
nsearcb I rom bis pniatt jinininl we bale an ncd ant 
of bia ftudics at Nagjiur 
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‘ Ai)nl 2. — ^Eose at four. Bead ‘‘Antigone” witli 
Jenkins. Walked on the veianda. Eeturned to “Anti- 
gone,” and lead till half-past seven. I had not time to 
finish my bieakfast before Yaswant Eav came. He 
staj'ed till twelve. Then lead some of Page’s “ History 
of the French Eevolution,” on which I have been em- 
ployed for these two days. Jenkms tiffed at Close’s, 
wheie I joined him. I stayed there some time, and 
read some of Gibbon’s “ Life,” my old inspirer and 
guide. Eead some more of Page. He is lepublican, 
and consequently hostile to the loyalists, and insensible 
to them suffeimgs ; but not on the whole fmious or 
pai’tial, as one would expect him to be. 

‘ Api il 3. — Eose at fom*. Eead “ Antigone.” Eode 
out. Ean a jackal, but did not kiU. Breakfasted. 
Eead thuty-six pages of the “ Memorabiha.” Ate 
sandwiches. Eode to Sydenham and Kennaway. 
Eead Grotius. Went out m the buggy. 

^Apiil 4 — Eead 300 Imes of the “Antigone.” 
Breakfasted Put my papeis in older. Set off in my 
palanqum for HaU. On the way finished Mackintosh. 
He is eloquent and acute, but inexpeiienced and enthu- 
siastic. Also lead some of Page. At the Hall ordeied 
lepaus. Eead an Idyll of Theocntus, and Jenkms read 
aloud almost the whole fifth book of Homei. At five 
rode back, dmed. In bed, lead Locke on “Libeity 
and Necessity ” 

‘ April 5. — Fmished “ Antigone.” I perceive this to 
be a veiy affectmg play, though leading it in company 
does not give it a veiy fair chance. We began to lead 
Sophocles with moie ease than we did Eunpides.’ 

Mountstuart Elphmstone spent foui years at Nagpur 
pleasantly and profitably. He studied much, he lode 
much, he hunted the wild boai, and by the way he con- 
ducted his public duties he confiimed the confidence of 
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tile Gbremment in his tact and ability From Fagpnr 
ho Tvas transferred, in March, 1808, to the temporary 
charge of onr relations mth tho Court of Scmdia. 

In the July of the prcnons year Lord Minto had 
taken lua seat as Governor General in tho room of Sir 
Charles Barlow, who had those business qnahfics winch 
make dnlness respectable, bnt possessed none of those 
quahhes which mako a statesman Lord Mmt o was no 
blind adherent to tho policy of Lord 'Wellesley, but ho 
had a keen sense of nhat tho lionour and true mterest 
of England demands Ho was among those nhom 
Burko loved best and trusted most, and hod been one of 
tho managers of tho proseention of tho great Pro 
consuL Indian exponcnco had the samo effect on him 
which it has on all mso men It greatlj altered his 
preconceived opmions on all Indian matters Sent ont 
to uphold tho pohey of peaceful isolation, ho soon found 
that it uus impracticable 

Tho year after Lord Minto landed, a conjuncture 
arose which seemed to threaten England s poucr in the 
East Tlio peace of Tilsit left her without an ally 
Tlio close allianco which was then fonned between tho 
victonons Isapolcou and Bussia boded ill 1 renth 
intrigues had been active in Persia , and for the Tiidiaii 
Go4ernmcnt tho adianco of hostile inllncnrrs to a 
eonntrj of so much iniporlniico was a compulsion to 
act with prompliludo and ngonr A memorniiduni Mas 
sent to Persia, for the purpose of counterniiiniig the 
progress of France at that Court But oven if France 
succeeded in gaining a paramount iiifliienco in 
Persia, much would irmaiii to lie done In Ton India 
could lie succc-sfiilli tnwided The Stall < lielneen 
the Bnlisli and Persian frontiers aided In Itntisli 
anas ronid checl the forte of her niUanri, if thu 
could not cnlireli stop jl I/«rd Minto thcrcferi ni clj 
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determined to send Embassies to the States lying on 
and beyond tbe Indus — Lahore, Cabul, and Sindh — 
for the puipose of malang defensive alliances with their 
rulers. Mi. Elphinstone was selected to conduct the 
British Mission to be despatched to the Court of Cabul. 
The Governoi -General was personally unacquainted 
with him, but he had formed a veiy high opimon of 
his chaiactei and attainments. 

‘ The countiies imder the sovereignty of the King of 
Cabul had,’ writes Mi\ Elphmstone, ‘ once extended 
sixteen degiees m longitude from Sirhmd, about 150 
miles horn Delhi to Meshed, about an equal distance 
horn the Caspian Sea. In breadth, they leached from 
the Oxus to the Peisian Gulf, a space including thu*teen 
degrees of latitude, or 910 miles.’ This great empire 
had suffeied a considerable diminution before the days 
of om* Embassy, but it was still a powerful kingdom. 
The lule of the soveieign extended not only over all 
the teiritoiies which we now reckon m Afghamstan, 
but over part of the western and all the southern 
portions of the Punjab, Multan, Cashmere, and Smdh. 
The jiower of this monarch was measured by the 
memory of the days when Ahmed Shah had marched 
to the gates of Delhi, and defeated the Mahrattas at 
Paniput. The Kin g of Cabul had, and has always 
been the resource of all the disaffected m India. To 
him the Mohammedan sovereigns addressed then’ com- 
plamts against the Mahrattas, and the Mahiatta princes 
addressed their complamts against us. To confiont so 
great a monarch with due dignity, it was deteimmed 
that the Mission should be in a style of great magni- 
ficence, and smtable preparations were made at Delhi 
for its eqmpment. The Envoy’s suite and staff were 
chosen with care ; and the escort was numerous, con- 
sistmg of 200 infantry and 100 nregular cavahy. 
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The Embassy left Delhi on the ISth October, 1808 
It proceeded by the route through the desert "which 
hes between Delhi and tho Indus, in order to avoid the 
dominions of the ruler of tho Punjab — tbe Lion Ilanjit 
One hundred miles from tho capital of the Moguls, tho 
Embassy came to ' nahed piles of loose sand, rising one 
after another, liko tho waves of tho sea, and marked on 
tho surface by tho "wmd hko drifted snow After a weary 

march over dismal hiUs and valleys of loose and heavy 
sand, they reached tho walls and towers of Bikancer, 
which presented the appearance of a groat and magm 
ficent citv m tho nudst of a "wildomcss At that time, 
five hostile armies were encamped around it Tho 
Embassy was well received bj tho Itajah, and Jfr 
BIpbinstono displayed considerable tact m avoiding anj 
ontanglomcnt in tho quarrels of tho contending parties 
On tho 10th November thoj marched from Bikancer, 
and after five weeks sojourn in tho desert, they reached 
n place whero tho desert and tho oullivated country 
wore separated as if by a lino A long row of trees 
ran along the edges of tho sands, and bojond it were 
cliimjis of trees, green fields, and wells of abundant 
and clear water, with houses and o\er\ sign of firtilitj 
and cultivation Thoj had reached the banks of Ibo 
Iljqihnsia, and oneamped benealli the walls of Baliwiil 
poor Llphiustono received much hospilalitj atid kind 
n"?^ from the Ivliou, who seonied to bo a man endowed 
with a considerable amount of common seiisi Ife 
praised the King of Cabul higlilv, but said ho bad 
never seen him and, jdonso God, be nevir would, be 
I could livi in his desert and hunt his dtrr, and had im 
do'-ire to follow Courts Tlic Mission morelnd on lliu 
fitli Dccciuber from the right bank of the Ilvpliasii 
and reached ‘Multan, 100 niiln from Dilli! on 

till nth 
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Here they ‘weie detained by the necessity of obtaining 
conect intelligence of the King of Cahul’s movements, as 
■well as waiting for an officei fiom his Majesty to accom- 
pany the Mission after it enteied the lands of the 
Afghan tribes. Dmang his stay at MnlUn, Mount- 
stuai’t Elphinstone m-ote a long letter to the Governor- 
General, in the course of which he pointed out that it 
would he impolitic to send an aimy to Cahul, ‘ because 
it would he to meet the French on equal terms, and to 
wave the advantage of the strong fi'ontiei to the west- 
ward, presented by the livers of the Punjab, the Indus, 
and the deseit.’ Mr. Elphinstone, however, said that 
if it were practicable, it wonld be desirable for us to 
contribute more directly to prevent that country from 
falling into the hands of the French, ‘ for if they were 
once in possession of it, their mvasion of om* territories 
would no longer be a great and desperate enterprise, 
but an attempt which they might make without risk 
when they pleased, and repeat whenever the state of 
om’ affairs gave a prospect of success.’ He then shows 
the real danger of any foreign power having a para- 
mount mfluence at the Com! of Cabul What he 
writes concernmg the French is equally apphcable to 
the Eussians in the present day. 

‘ If that s pecie s people send an emissary to the King 
of Cabul, hewiir piobahiy assure his Majesty’s entire 
safety fronl the French, offer protection agamst the 
designs of the Enghsh, and promise, m the comse of 
the operations against India, to reduce this Soubah 
Bhawul Khan’s country and Sindh entirely, under the 
King’s authority ; perhaps he may also promise the Pun- 
jab, Kutch, Gujarat, or some other country on this side 
of the Indus; or he may engage to procme a desuable 
settlement of the disputes about the Khorassan, gettmg 
over all difficulties by promismg indemnities m India. 
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* Amidst all these dazzling prospects, I fear an 
Eastern monarch might lose sight of the danger to 
ivhich ho exposes his crown, by associating inth sneh 
a nation of military adventurers, and would not give a 
very favonrahlo heanng to a person who could only 
offer to destroy tho^nsion 

Mr ^lElpEEsfono asked tho Governor General to 
instruct him how far to offer pecuniary aid in case lie 
found it necessary to counteract French pronuscs, and 
what assistance ho should give m ordnance stores and 
officers 

‘ It IS dcsirahlo that I should ho furnished inth these 
matcnals to treat on as soon ns possible, ns some open 
ncgotmtion will probably bo required ns a pretence for 
my remaining at Cabul Tho Asiatics know nothing 
of tho character of a resident mmislcr, and so much are 
tho Afghans impressed with tho idea of an ambassador 
being always charged with some important commnmca 
tion that their etiquette allows bun onlj ononndieuco to 
deliver his message, receive a reply, and take Ins leaie 

Tho King was at Caudaliar when Mr Elphinstono 
reached Multan, and the Mission at first intended to 
join him till re After propnmtions wore completed, 
and after manj projects for oicrcoming the difficulties 
of a joiimej through tho snow, thoj had thcisatisfaction 
of hearing that the King had set out on the road to 
Cabul Tho nows of the amial of tho illusion reaelied 
the soiereign while on his Joumci, and its object was 
at first re^anled with strong prijndico and dislnisl flic 
Af„ltnn lonls win ndiin'o to an nllianei wliirh would 
stn ngdliin till King to the ih Inment of tin nnstoernej , 
and the King bun elf who at that time i as iiinrli troubled 
b\ ill nsioiis at home, tliouglit it \in nntnral tliat wo 
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should profit by the mternal dissensions of a neigliA 
ing langdom, and endeavour to annex it to our euiA 
The exaggerated reports, however, which he received^. _ 
the splendour of tlie Embassy, and of the sumptuous; 
presents by which it was accompanied, detei mined himj 
to admit the Mission, and to give it an honourable!* 
reception. 

On leaving Multan the Mission marched up the 
great Indus, which they crossed on the 7th of Januaiy. 
The people of the country weie alwaj’^s veiy civil. 
Thej’’, however, entertained some strange notions con- 
cerning the strangeis. They believed they carried ,, 

‘ great guns packed up in trunks , and the}’’ had ceitain 
boxes so contrived as to explode, and kill half a dozen 
men each without hinting themselves.’ Some thought 
we could laise the dead, and there was a strong current 
rumoui’ that we had made an animated wooden lara at 
Multan; that we had sold him as a lam, and that it was 
not till the purchasei began to eat him that the material V 
of which he was made was discoveied. After crossing 
the Indus the Mission marched to Dei a Ismael Xhan, 
where they waited neai a month for an officer from the 
King. At the end of Januaiy they heard'' that the 
King was coming to Peshawar, and an officer had been 
appomted to escoit them. On the 7th Eebhiaiy they 
contmued their jommey, under the guidance of the 
Kin g’s tioops, and, after some dieaiy marches, they 
encamped at the mouth of the Kuiiu m. From this 
they made thiee maiches, acioss a highly cultivated 
plain, to the CaUa-baugh, oi Karia-baugh, wheie 
the Indus is compressed by mountams mto a deep 
channel, only 350 yaids bioad. The load runs 
along the mountain, and is cut out of sohd salt at 
the foot of the chffs of that mineial, m some places 
moie than 100 feet high above the river. ‘ The 
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salt IS Imrd, clear, and almost pore It ivould bo 
liko crystol, Tvero it not in somo places streaked and 
tinged -mtb red In some places salt-spnngs issno 
from the foot of the rocks, and leave the ground covered 
mth n cmst of the most brilliant 'nrbitoncss SJiortly 
aft cnvard s tbo v halted in the fertile pl ain of K obar~ 
Hero tbeir eyes ivcre deligliloir by CuTGng bingbsb 
plants, from rvhioh they bad boon long estranged m 
India ‘ Tbo ivalks ivoro covered with green sod, and 
tbero ivero hedges of mid rnspbcrrj and blaokborry 
bushes Thoro was also clover, cluokivoed, dandohons, 
common dock, and many other English ivccds After 
leavmg tbo verdant plain of Kobat tbo JDssion pro 
ceoded tbrongb tbo \ alloy bolongmg to tbo tnbo of 
Kbeibcr, and saw n groat many armed Kbcibrecs sitting 
on tbo lulls, looking mstfnlly at tbo camels passing 
The chief camo and asked for a present, bat tbo Afghan 
nobleman who was dopntod to condnet tbo stmngcrs to 
Peshawar told them to como to tbo camp after tbo 
baggage was past ‘It gave mo a stmngo notion, 
mites Mr Elpbmstono, ‘ of tbo sj'stem of manners m 
Gabiil, that these armed robliors sbonld como up and 
ask for a present , and that hloosa Klinn, in his rich 
dress and golden arms, sbonld sit almost unattended in 
the midst of their innlchloeks and refuse them ’ 

On tbo morning of tbo 20th tbo Mission mndo their 
ciitn into the fine old citi of I’esbnnaj A wiek, 
hoMcier, lapsed mtliout their being iiilroilnerd to the 
King, lu conseqneneo of a disputn about the forms of 
their presentation Points of etiquette Imiiiig Iseii 
oiercome on tbo morning of the lOtli Mnreli, the 
1 intiassi set out in proression for tbe palace Tliei 
found Shull Sujub, the man of maiij iiiisfortnnes niid 
some funlts reutcil on a tlirone roicnd iiith rlotli 
of gold and pearls IIis cromi and all Ins drc's ii,ro 
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one blaze of jewels. Large emerald bracelets were on 
bis arms, and in one of them shone the Mountain of 
Light, the romantic Kohiim r. The King was a hand- 
some man, almost thirty years of age, of an olive com- 
plexion, with a thick black beard. The expression of 
his countenance was dignified and pleasmg, his voice 
clear, and his address friendly. The English Ambassa- 
dor found him to be a courteous, well-mannered gentle- 
man, who preserved his dignity while he seemed only 
anxious to please. On being told that the climate and 
productions of England greatly resembled those of 
Cabul, he said the two kingdoms were made by natm-e ^ 
to be united. 

On subsequent occasions the Envoy was admitted to 
more private mterviews with the King, when busmess 
was discussed. The King had defimte news, and was 
ready to make definite engagements. The Envoy had 
defimte views, but no defimte engagements to offer. 
The Kin g had a dangerous levolution to cope with in his 
own kmgdom. Whilst the Enghsh wanted him to make 
an alhance concemmg a remote danger, and yet were 
unwillmg to give him any aid agamst the enemies at 
his gate. The Afghans were shrewd enough to see 
that the Enghsh wished to make a very one-sided 
bargam. ‘ They stated,’ wrote Mr. Elphmstone, m a 
letter to the G-ovemor- General, ' that an alliance for 
the purpose of repelhng one enemy was imperfect, 
and that true friendship between two States could 
only be mamtamed by identifying their mteiests m 
all cases ; that Shah Mahmoud had no mfluence 
over the Douranees, and would be obliged, if 
he obtamed the Crown, to put himself under the pro- 
tection of the Persians to mamtain his authority ; that 
he had before connected himself with that people, and 
was natm’ally inchned to them ; and that from the 
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moment of Ins restoration to tbo government of tins 
conntiy wo might consider tho French and Persians ns 
nlready on the Indns^/ They said tho Afghans wore a 
poworfnl people ngnmst n foreign invader, and that when 
the Trench and Persians came they might not require 
onr assistance , hnt that wo might regret onr tardy aid 
if, before the threatened attack commenced, the present 
Government of this conntij was overthrown, and all 
tho fhnt of our nllianco inlh it destroyed Snpposmg 
a weaker ease, and that Shah Snjah was only able to 
make head against tho rebels wilhonl destroy mg them, 
they said that an attack from tho Trench and Persians 
might then ho difllcnlt to witlistand, and it wonld cost 
us millions to edict nhat might now bo done for 
thousands Thronghout their nholo discussion they 
seemed to consider tho invasion of tho Trench and Per 
sians to ho by no means formidable, nnlcss aided by 
intestine divisions, but they were candid onongh to 
admit that the nar with these nations concerned them 
ns mneh ns they did ns In reply to this I said that 
iiiy instructions went only to the conclusion of a de 
ftnsiic alliance ngaiiisf the Trench and Persians, and 
that I kiieii lour Lordsliip wonld never nisli to take 
any part in tho domestic quarrels of the Afglians , that 
your fsinlship would of course lie aiucions that his 
'^^njesty s means of re|>ellinf, invasion should bn 
stn ngtlieiievl bv tho removal of the distnrbciices vvitbiii 
his dominions but unless it could lie proved to your 
iKinl'Iiips fuitisfictioii that the partv in relallioii was 
coniiectrd with the common eiitmy it would In entinly 
out of vour plan to iiitrifirc 111 them I said Hint wo 
did not probes to net lownrds this Stale mcnlv from 
motives of di ml n-stid fnendsbip If Wi did, the 
Ivinj, woiill hav causi to sosjoet us of luvrlw arjii„ 
d si,Tis which W( tio u„ht it iluimlitlc to avow I 
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frequently urged them to bring forward any information 
they possessed respectmg Shah Mahmoud’s connection 
with the Persians, but they always acknowledged their 
belief that he had no transaction with that nation.’ 

Ml. Elphinstone continued to press upon the Afghan 
diplomatists the necessit.y of signmg a treaty against 
the common enemy ; and they, on then- part, continued 
to beseech the English Envoy to gi’ant assistance to 
their sovereign, to enable him to suppress the rebelhon 
of Ins brother, which every day was growing more 
foimidable. The English Ambassador tiied to peisuade 
them ‘ that the war* concerned them moie than us,’ and 
that Hhe Afghans must fight, or lose their countiy,’ 
but they were neither convinced nor alarmed. The 
Afghan Mimster replied that his Majesty was resolved 
not to give a passage to the French and Peisians ; but 
if he did, there seemed no leason to apprehend the 
daugeis the English Envoy had described. If ten 
thousand Fiench were in search of the cities of Heiat, 
Candahar, Cabul, and Peshawai, the word of one 
Mullah would be sufficient to destroy them without the 
assistance of a single soldiei. The Afghan Mimster 
added a remark, the foice and tnitbfulness of which 
has been impiessed on our mind of late yeais by pam- 
ful expeiience. ^ The Afghans,’ he said, ‘were divided, 
among themselves ; but such was their national spuit, 
that a rebel would lather dehver himself up to thei j, 
King than accept the assistance of a foreign powei.’ 
Mr Elphinstone stated m conversation that the English 
depended on then own means of wardmg off the danger. 

‘ I then gave a short account of oui expeditions to 
Spam and Portugal, and explamed the prepaiations at 
Bombay as far as I could with propriety ; and concluded 
by saymg that we had often been at war with all the 
world, and had nevei suffeied m the contest , and that 

3 
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if the Frcncli by any means get this country into tbcir 
poiver, "WO sbould still bo able to oppose tlieni, ns ivo 
lind been in many more dilEcnlt junctures Tbo 
Afghan duly ropbed that ‘ bo could not allow Ibnt jt 
was so oaay for us to repel our enemies on onr frontier 
If tbo King gave them a passage, bo would jom in 
tbeir ontorpnso, and ■no sbonld find a war with tbo 
Donmnees -eery different from ono with tbo Fnncb 
Tbo English Envoy enlarged on tbo frankness of tbo 
English clinmotcr, but oven to this stnfement tbo 
\fgban Jliniater rofosed to give a complete assent 
Ho said that bo did not bebovo that wo mlondcd to 
mpoBO upon tbo King, but bo did not tbink that wo 
vero so plam os wo protcndoil to bo Ho said onr 
■opntntion was very high for good faith and magnani 
.nous conduct to conquered princes, but bo franUj 
owned that wo had tlio ebameter of being verj design 
ipgj and that most jicoplo Ibongbt it necesMty to bo 
very aagilant in all transactions inth us 

Tlio Afghan Minister prosed bimscir skillcil m the 
art of diplomacj , but after man} negotiations, Mr 
Elpbinstono surmonnted tbo difiicnlties in Ins path, 
and a treatj of fncndsbip with llie Slmli was signed on 
the lOtli of Apnl It bonml the (lovemor OienemI to 
assist tbo King of Cabal with moiiea against a con 
fcdcmc) of I reneb and Pemians and tin King of 
Calml to resist these pomrs wlillo tlielr.confidimcj 
loslcil, and to exclude all 1 renelimen from bis counln 
for over The events of the boar inatenallv helped 
tbo 1 nvoj in getting the trealv signrsl Tim troubles 
of tlio Kin^ bad so inereaseil that Im wonld have tnailo 
an\ terras intli the I ii„lisb, in the bojie of gaming 
tliiir assistance against Ins intimal enemies ''halt 
Sujnli bad succeeded to bis half 1 rollier Miali 
Maliniond, ivlio was depo cd m con ((juiiico of a 
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popular insuiTection. Shortly after his march to 
Peshawar, the King heard of the capture of Gaudahar 
by Shah Mahmoud. An army was sent to attack the 
rebels of the west. Pour days after the treaty was 
signed, this army was disastrously beaten in a pitched 
battle. News came to the King of the advance of his 
brother, of the captui’e of Oabul, and also a repoi*t of 
the immediate advance of the enemy towards Peshawar. 
It was determmed to march to Oabul to meet the 
enemy, and the Kmg quitted Peshawar. On June 
14th, after having paid a farewell visit to the sovereign, 
the Mission qmtted the city. On June 17th, the 
treaty was signed at Calcutta by the Viceroy. Before 
the month had expired, Shah Sujah had been com- 
pletely routed, and had fled from his dommions. 

On theft retui'n home the Embassy maiched thi*ough 
the Punjab, and reached Delhi, from which it had 
started twelve months before. Duimg his stay at 
Peshawar, Mr. Elphmstone had proposed that the 
Indian Grovemment should receive the Provmce of 
Smdh m return for money paid to Shah Sujah. The 
' State of Smdh had come within the scope of the 
defensive arrangements proposed by the Groveinor- 
Greneral. Mr. Elphmstone was rebuked for the pro- 
posal which he made, and on his way back, at Hassan 
Abdul, m the Punjab, he wrote a letter of explanation. 
No one had % greater horror of spohation than Mount- 
stuart Elphmstone. 

‘ The expediency,’ he wrote, ‘ of acceptmg of the 
cession of Smdh has cleaily been removed by the 
change which has taken place m the state of affau’S, and 
the consequent alteiation of the views of Government"; 
and I have to beg the Eight Honouiable the Govemor- 
GeneraTs excuse for havmg at any tune submitted a 

6—2 
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plan fonndod on snch imperfect information I was 
induced to do so by tbo consideration that tho slowness 
of tho cormnnnication between Pesliawar and Calcutta 
rendered it necessary to lose no time in pointing out the 
disposition of the Court of Cahnl with respect to Sindli, 
and tho advantage which night ho denvcd from it I 
trust that tho following oiplanation mil make it clear 
that tho plan which I proposed did not involve anj 
stop at all inconsistent mth tho strictest pnnciplcs of 
pohtical morahty 

‘ 'U’hon I had tho honour to address to tho Governor 
General my letter No 12, 1 had not tho same infomia 
tion respecting tho state of Europe which I now 
possess, and I was very far from considenng am event 
that had taken place in that ijnnrlcr of tho globe ns 
fatal to tho rroncli invasion of India I understand 
that the chiefs of Sindh had given a cordial welcome to 
an Agent of rnince and Poijia while tliox had reconed 
tho British Envoy mth coldness and distrust I had 
also received inteUigenco (wlucli has proied to he 
erroneons) that Afr Smith had nmved at Ilidemhnd 
and had been immediately dismissed I had no doiiht 
that the vneivs of tho chiefs of Sindh were riitinh 
rcpngiinnt to an allmuce or nnvtliing like the lenii' 
proiioseil to them, and I conceivi-d the jicnod to In’ fas' 
approaching, winch had l»eeh niiticiputed in the r>7th and 
fiSth paragraphs of aonr despatch when tlo* sahmisHion 
of the chiefs of Sindh to Ihf of JVfMa i niild 

nndir it just and loTcssan for our (loiiniiiienl to 
assist in n'diieing them into comphte suhjtction 1 1 th 
King of ( abnh Considiniig an nltaek on Sin Ih li 
he in the emit of c rtam j nd alt r< nliii,. nfo 
detirniinid 1 addn --d the (n n ninr (leni lal rhi n 
with a \ieiT In show thn* it i as n err f,r the I r i 
of Is h Slat 1 that lu ah'iiM lake s„ (J, fjf ow' h* i 
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than for ihe King of Cabul. Though my prmcipal 
object was to enumerate the advantages we should 
deiive from the possession of Smdh, I was awai’e that 
our obtaimng them depended on the conduct of the 
chiefs of Smdh and on the facility with which we could 
occupy their country if the state of our relations with 
them lendered it necessary to attack them ; but with 
these subjects I was unacquainted, and was obhged to 
content myself with alluding to them, and referrmg 
them to his Lordship’s better information. 

‘ It did not,’ he contmued, ‘ fall withm the range of 
this discussion to examme the King of Cabul’s right to 
Sindh ; and from what I was m the habit of healing 
daily, it did not occui’ to me to question his title. 
Theie seemed little or no difference m point of form 
between the manner in which the King held Smdh and 
that in which he holds the countiies most subject to his 
control ; nor is there any leal difference, except that he 
cannot remove the Grovemor, and that more of the 
revenue is withheld on false pretences (of mundation, 
etc.) than m other piovmces. The King does not 
appear ever to have renounced his light to the full 
sovereignty of Smdh. His maich m that duection 
last year was, professedly at least, for the puipose of 
setthng the provmce ; and the reduction of Smdh is as 
commonly spoken of as that oi Cashmere. On the other 
hand, I undei stood the chiefs of Smdh to acknowledge 
the Kmg’s sovereignty m the fullest manner, and to 
pretend no right to the countries they govern, except 
what they derive from the Kmg’s Hukkum. These 
facts would have rendered it necessaiy foi us to attend 
to the King of Cabul’s claims m any ariangement we 
might make for Smdh, but it was on the supposed 
transfer of then* allegiance to Persia that I conceived 
our light of mterference to be founded. I have said 
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SO mnch on tins subject bocanso I am Tery anmoos to 
show the Governor Genera] that I did not intend to 
recommend a ivanton attack on Sindh for the more 
purpose of aggrandizement 

From Delhi the Embassy proceeded to Cnlcntfa, 
irhero Mr Elphmstono stayed throughout the year 
1810, Tvnting his Deport for the Government llhcn 
the task was fimshed, Mr Elplnnatono waa selected to 
fill the difficult office of Besidcnt at Puna, and at the 
beg innin g of 1811 ho embarked for Bombay At the 
capital of Itcstem India ho met Iho man of promise, 
Sir James Mackmtosh, who formed a ven just estimate 
of hiB non acijuamtances Ho wrote of liim — ‘ Ho has 
a vcr\ fine understanding, with tho greatest modeslj 
and simplicity of character Sir Tames JlackiDtosh 
also urged Mr Elphmstono to publish Iho results of liis 
Afghan labours, advico which aAcrwards boro gooil 
fruit 
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1810—1817. 

In Mai’cli, 1810, after seven yeais’ absence, Monnt- 
stuart Elphin stone found himself once more m the 
capital of the Peshwas. He took advantage of havmg 
agam a settled home to renew his old studies, though 
a less energetic man would have found the laborious 
duties of his office sufficient to engioss his time. He 
used to rise eaily, and, like Macaulay at Calcutta, 
devote the first cool hours of the day to the study of 
some classic authoi, ancient or modern. He studied m 
the garden at the Sungum the ‘ Hecuba ’ of Euiipides. 

‘ It IS, as far as I have lead, a noble production, rising 
at eveiy step m dignity and interest.' Two houis a day 
were devoted to the study of Grreek, and he thmks 
that ‘ fom* months’ such study as the present would 
enable me tcf lead most books m Grieek with ease.’ His 
spare times weie devoted to the ‘ Conciho Tndentmo,’ 
but he found doctimal discussions tedious and useless. 
At this tune Mountstuart Elphmstone was employed 
not only m the study of the writings of otheis, but in 
the labours of authoi ship. He had pondered ovei the 
advice given him by Mackintosh to let the public shaie 
in the information which he had gatheied regarding the 
countiies beyond the Indus. But he, however, could 
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not come to a decision on tlio point until ho know what 
Malcolm mtendcd to embrace m his hook on Persia, 
irhich ho was then prepann" for the press ‘ It is 
necessary, ho wrote, ‘ that I should know with some 
precision what yon intend to do, or I shall spoil j our 
work and waste my tronblo (and no small tronhlo it is 
writing (jmres of paper, let alono unting for the pnbho), 
whilo I might bo hunting, hawking, reading, and doing 
my bnsmess with much more profit both to mjscif and 
tho public, oven if I do not take m hand tho acconnt of 
India which yon so fnllj convinced mo was nsimred 
Alaicolm viToto back that Iio mtended to confine his work 
to Persia , and, on hearing this, Elphmstono began his 
account of tho kingdom of Cabnl lIis method of 
composition was slow and toilsome, his care and cor 
rccfions ns to matter and stjlo endless He know well 
that, 

Tlicro U no workeman 
Tliflt can Iwithc worken vrcl oral hwlibc 
Thro most to Jone ot licsuro larfanUic 

At last the work was finished, sent home, and 
pnblifhed It attracted mncli attention, and was 
favonrablv noticed bv tlio lending reviens The article 
in the 1 ihalarp/i spoke of tlioslvlo of Mr H]dimstonn 
ns verv good ‘It is clear pricise, signirieint and 
liiniih often nenrons nlnnva pcrfictlj nnafiirled 
severeK gnanlcd against even teudenev* to Oneiital 
infiation (ottaai miiaer h s* /aiini cjl) quite evempt from 
liiat vrrbositv and evpanslon which ntv the miis that 
most CtLsdv lieoil onr iiigenlons connimmn in Hit I asl 
\fler the lapt-e of fifiv venrs Moiiiits'mrt I Iphlo'toin a 
Colnl IS the hook whieh contains the list dr'enji 
Imn of the mnmiirs and p< lita it rtiiihlion "f lit 

tvmnrknli! Inlas which Ct ns'itUe the kfghvii liatmii 

Tin. time was now fa • np|mchirt, wlei, lljhn 
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stouc wns to 1)0 occiipicfl, not 111 -writm", but lu making 
liistory At tlic close of 1813, Loid Mm to left India, 
and 'v\as succeeded as Govcrnor-G-eneral by the Earl of 
i\Ioira, a man of matin c age and experience, who bad 
been m England an opponent of Lord 'Wellesle.y’s im- 
peiial policy. But the new Goveinor-General bad not 
b<3en many montlis in India before be became aware of 
flic gi'avc mischief A\bich bad been bi ought by the 
peace-at-any-piicc polic}^ of the mei chants of Leaden- 
ball Street. Tlie Glioorkas bad made encroachments 
iijion the country Bung south of their mountains. Loid 
Minto bad tried to persuade them to letiie by negotia- 
tions with tlie Nepaul Court, and bad failed. Lord 
bloira was then d liven to tiy the foice of arms ; and, 
in 1814, active hostilities began against the moun- 
tameers. The Gbooikas fought as valiantly against us 
as they have subsequently done for us. Easbness and 
mcompetency on the part of our generals bi ought 
disaster to our arms. But the hour of need is the 
oppoitunity of heroes; and a hero aiose at this severe 
cnsis in our Eastern Empire in the person of David 
Ochteiiony. Lord Mona appointed him to the 

supreme command of the aimy of operation ; and, 
with 17,000 men, the new chief detei mined to advance 
upon the capital of Nepaul. The pass which led to 
Khatmandoo was found impiegnable ; but, by a clever 
stiategical m'Ovement, the flank of the enemy’s position 
was turned, and they retieated. Geneial Ochteiiony 
advanced to within fifty miles of the capital. 
The Ghooikas, seeing that lesistance was hopeless, 
signed a tieaty, and peace was established. Loid 
Mona, foi the statesman-hke manner in which he had 
conducted the war, was cieated Marqms of Hastmgs, 
the title by which he is better known m Indian 
history. 
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"Wlicn tLo Pesbwa beard of onr early disasters in 
tbo Nopnnl "War, bo began to mtngno against tboso to 
Tvbom bo oired Ins tbrono Tbo Engbsb had not only 
placed Baji Eao on the throne, bnt they bad, bj tbo 
Treaty of Bassein, bonnd tbomsclvcs to defend it 
against external foes and to protect it from robcla 
From tbo ponod of bis restoration, tbo Pesbiva bad 
mode nso of ns m endeavouring to cstabbsb his 
nutbonty oi or bis oivn powerful feudatories , and Jlr 
Elpbinstono found much work in nctmg as mediator 
between tbo Pesbwa and bis powerful vassals But 
Baji Eao not onl3 wished to reduce bis own vassals, 
but lio msbod to get nd of tbo instrument bj winch bo 
conquered them Ho was assisted in bis design by 
Tnmbakji Denglo, a viciouB man of considcmblo 
conmgo and ability, who bad gamed complete ns 
ccndincj over bis weak and Mcious master Tlio 
Pcsliwa, under tbc adiieo of bis Mimstcr, took ndmn 
tago of our diflicultics in Kcpaul to csinbbsb secret 
agencies at tbo Courts of Scmdia, Uolkar, and tbo 
Eajali of Bcmr Jfr Elpbinstono was not unaware of 
the intrigues wbicb were being earned on, nnd was 
prepanng to act dccisiaelj, wbcii matters were brought 
to n cnsis b\ a foul and bomblo murder 

Certain dilTcrencca bad nnsen between the Gnilwnr 
nnd tbo Pesbwn conccmiug tbc forming of tlio 
Pesbwa a distncts in Gujarat A distinguiihcd Itnilimin 
bj nnmo Onngndlinr Sbnstri was rent to Puna as 
tlip ] nvoj of tlie liiroiln Go\irnmenl to r ndeaiour In 
ftfeet a fclllemeiil of the jMcnmnrv question' at inue 
Till OniLwnr asked nnd obtnineil tin cuarantfi of 111" 
Bntisb Go\( mini 111 for tbo safidl of lin Aniba mlor 
Tlie unfortnnati blis'ln was ncciiel with rviry 
mart of outward rt jkc' b\ Hie I'erbwn , aiil to make 
the fnitid bip apjaniilE trore comi I t--, a i la’nicoitial 
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alliance between the Peshwa’s sister-in-law and the 
Shastri's son ■s^as airanged. The Sliastri, however, 
feared that the marriage rronld give offence to his 
master, and he broke oft' the engagement. Thrs gave 
mortal umbrage to the Puna Coiut. The Shastii 
now made preparations for retnrnmg home; but the 
Peshv a and Ins Minrster were affard thrs might bring 
them mto trouble with the English. They therefore 
persuaded the unfortunate Brahmm Envoy to delay 
his departine ; and went so far as to invite him to 
accompany the Peshwa on a pilgrimage to the annual 
great festival of Pandhaiirui, on the Bhima. Here, 
on the night of Julj'’ 14tli, 1816, shortly after he had 
left the Peshwa, who had been unusually courteous to 
him, the Shastii was attacked in the streets, and 
hacked to pieces. 

Ml*. Elphinstoue was at Ellora when the murder 
took place, but on his return to Puna he received 
sufficient proofs that the daring Mimstei had ordered 
the murder. He immediately adchessed an earnest 
remonstrance to Baji Bao, m which he pointed out the 
gravity of the crime. ‘ A foreign ambassador,’ he 
mote, ‘ has been mmdered m the midst of your High- 
ness’s Court. A Brahmm has been massacred almost 
in the temple, dui’mg one of the gieat solemmties of 
your* religion.’ He called upon the sovereign to pimish 
the authors o^ the crime, and to apprehend and confine 
the chief culprit — the Prime Mmister — till his High- 
ness and the Groveinor-G-eneral could have an oppoi- 
tumty of consultmg on the subject. Baji Eao hesitated 
to surrender his favourite, for he knew that the master 
was imphcated m the guilt of the seiwant. He thought 
of opposmg the Kesident’s demand by force, and Mr. 
Elphmstone was compelled to gather troops to support 
his authority. Just as hostihties were on the pomt of 
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commencing Baji Bqo yielded, and snrrcndcrcd to justice 
Ins ^Minister Tnmbokji was confined in the fortress 
of Tnnna His imprisonment was of sliort duration 
He cflected Lis escape m a romantic manner, on the 
12tL September, 1810, and retired to tbo ^\ild bills 
near Isnsik, ■where ho began afresh liis intrigues against 
the English 

Air Elplnnstono informed thoPcshv\a ofTnmlnkjis 
escape, and asked him to issne stringent orders for liis 
arrest Baji Bao promised to do so, but took no 
measure to carr} his promiso into cflecl Iso exertions 
wero made to soizo the captive, nltliough it svas a 
matter of notonety that ho was collecting armed fol 
lowers within a short distance of the capital Antbontic 
information reached tbo Resident that the Bc^hwa had 
bad several secret intcrMCws with bis fa^on^tc, and 
tJiat largo supplies of money had been con^e\e<l to him 
from Puna Afatters rapidlj grow worse Tidings 
carac from all (jnarters ot^gnthcriDgs of armed men, and 
the insurgents grew bolder, and !»egan to capture (ho 
Alabrntta strongholds Afr Llpbmstono Rlt the tmio 
bad corac for vigorous measnws and troops wire Font 
to quell tbo insurrcctiod IIo referred to the fio\cmor 
Gcncml for orders as to (bo course of j>roeee<linf,H to 1 m 
adopted towards tbo J’cMhwn Baji Rao coritinucil lu 
sjuto of all remonstrance, to carrj on Iiw warliki and 
threatening pnpamlions and nt length tin Ibxjjbnt 
was forced to net re'‘|K'n‘’dMlil\ 

He onhreJ the subsidinn firco to einld in tin 
^nciiiit) of Ihma nnd be miit a written d( mnnd f ir tin 
surTfiider of Tnmbakji witbm a siHcifiet! turn nnd tin 
ininifMlMtt cc ion of ibrte f»rt**as pi d^. f*r tb art 
lln leshwaat tifht nb ointrlv rrfa 1 compinner, I nt 
on Afn\ ^ J8I( , wlirn In fotiri 1 tint tr )p urd'*i| 
nil tbo onthts tf the cil\ Iw agri I to tli^ •! nnn I 
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The coucossioii came too late. Ou the 10th 
Mr. Blpliinstoue received instructions horn the Marquis 
of Hastings to icquiic the Peshwa to promise tliat he 
voiild neither mamtain any envoys at othei Courts, nor 
receive any at Puna ; and that ho would renounce all 
claims to the titular leadership of the Mahratta Empne. 
He was called upon to suirender valuable territoiies for 
tlie support of the niilitaiy contingent ; and to acknow- 
ledge on the face of the treaty his belief in the guilt of 
liis Minister. These were haid terms. They could not 
have been hauler if made at the end of a successful 
campaign. No statesman could expect an independent 
prince to adheie to them unless compelled by force of 
arms. There was one last chance of escape for the 
Peshwa, kli*. Elphinstoue was mstnicted only to make 
these demands in the event of no serious efforts having 
been made to ariest Trimbakji. The Peshwa, however, 
exhibited his usual vacillating conduct, and took no 
measuies to aiiest the Minister. Then, after a few 
days hesitation, kli’. Elphmstone was forced to ask 
Baji Pao to sign the new treaty. The Peshwa refused. 
Has militaiy adheients urged him to save honour by 
an appeal to aims, but Baji Eao was lacking in the 
courage of his race. Sullenly he ratified the tieaty, 
protesting that he subimtted to the conditions solely 
because he was wanting in the power to resist, and 
that they had-^not his acquiescence. 

The treaty was signed m May, and at the close of the 
year the Governor-General determined to make 
effective preparations for the ciuslung of the 
Pindaiies of Cential India These iiregulai horsemen 
owed their origm and power to the anaichy produced by 
Mahratta invasions, and then* number had increased with 
every Mahiatta army. They now received seciet encoui- 
agement from the Mahi’atta States, who regarded them 
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ns UEofnl inBtrnmcnts to aid in iho acslrnction of tbo 
English power Towards tho end of 1817 the mihtnn 
preparations of Lord Hastings were completed, and 
they wore made on a scalo to meet anv open hostihties 
from tho greater Powers Tho subsequent conduct of 
tho Peshwa proved that tlio Governor General nas 
wise in his cantion Aflor tho mgnaturo of tho Ircatj 
Baji Boo went on Ins annual pilgnmngo to Pnndharpnr, 
and in that sacred city ho had an interview inth Sir 
John Malcolm, whom ho pretended to regard as an old 
fnend He sncceodod in convincing Sir John of his 
peaceful intentions, but Sfr EIpbinstono s suspicions 
■were not BO cosily lulled, and ho viewed with senons 
apprehension the march of tho greater part of his troops 
to their position in tho general distribution of tho grand 
army Onlv tlireo weak battalions of Bombai lufuntn , 
under Colonel Burr a battalion of tho Puna Bngade of 
the Peshwa s own troops, under Major 1 onl , and two 
companies of Bengal Sepoja, forming the liesidenl a 
gnaiil, were left to protect Puna It had, liowenr 
been arranged that a regiment of European iiifaiitn 
should bo sent up from Bombay 

Buji Boo finding tho Aralimtta capital deimdisl of 
our force, began to lew more troojis, and cill in 
feudatories under the shallow pretonco of acting in 
concert with the lintish m their opemtmns a^aiUHt the 
Pindarics , but tho insolence of his • men showisl 
till ir master s real intemions Ho also begun In tnin[>< r 
with the fidelitl of our Sepom Tliere pnicechiigs 
were well liiown to Mr Ilpliinstore, lot he did not 
hie to tale nn\ nelive steps to eonnterurl them fw 
bar of int<rfinn„ with our in „olial!nns at fiwnlinrb' 
nil! Bpi«annr< of a rnptnn' lore Ilie I’rsi lent 
liiew lint ‘'cmdia was mil arimlnlel with Biji 
1 ans larillating aid Itiaehenns jiuturr ni 1 tint tie 
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sovcicigii of Orwalior -would not commence hostilities 
ngamst the English until the Peshwa had committed 
himself. Tlicre was grave danger that Ba.]! Bao would 
stiike the fust blow hefoic the European regiment 
could reach Puna. Mr. Elplimstone wrote to the 
Euiopean regiment to come on as fast as possible, 
witliout legal d to anjdhiiig except the health of the 
men. On the 30th October, the British battalion 
maiched into Puna; i\rr. Elplimstone now took a bold 
and decisive steji- He oiclered tlie regular troops to 
leave the cantonments, and to march to Kirkee, a 
village two miles north of Puna, and near to Dapuii, 
the station of the Puna Brigade Others were sent to 
hasten the ariival of the battalion stationed at Sirur. 
G-eneial Smith, who commanded the Puna Division of 
the gland aimy, having heard of the threatening aspec( 
of affairs at Puna, halted his forces at Pultamba, on 
the Grodavaii, and promised to march immediately on 
Puna if communications should be inter rupted. The 
Peshwa now saw that the time had come when he must 
throw off the mask, and hostihties could no longer be 
delayed. Accordingly, he sent a bullying message to 
desire the Eesideut to remove the cantonment to such 
place as he should dnect, reduce the strength of the 
Native Brigade, and send away the Europeans This 
was, of course, refused. Withm an hour the Eesident 
was a fugitrv^ from the Besidency, which was set m 
flames by the Mahrattas. He got safely to the Kirkee 
troops, and the battle of Kirkee followed. We had 
2,800 in all, while the Peshwa had 18,000 horse, 
8,000 foot, and 14 guns. This is the history of nearly 
all our Indian battles. The courage shown in biilhant 
attack — courage shown in coolness under danger, pre- 
sence of mind, and fertility of resource in the most 
terrible emergencies, were the means by which we won 
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onr Indinn Empire Tlio most grapbio dcscnplion of 
theVmttlo is tlmt written bytlio cluef nctor, Monntstnnrt 
Eiphinstono, a few days after tho victoiy was won It 
IB cliamcteriBtio of tbo man that bo saj-s so little of 
hunBelf m tbo letter Bat Afountstuart Elpbmstono 
fought the battle of Eirbec, and won it IIo nrged tbo 
folly of actmg on tbo defenmTO with an Asiatic foe, 
ordered an instant attack, and this gained tbo day 

‘ To Captain Eobert Close (Pntale ) 

Camp Kirk er 1 1, 1^07 

‘JIt nr in Close, 

‘I make no donbt a on arc astonished at nn 
long silence, and perhaps flunk I am murdered, or that 
tbo communication is qnito ent off Tbo truth is I 
did not like to trust jonr dawk with m) setrels, for 
fear of tbcir being intercepted, and so inlluencmg 
Scindia s resolutions Non tliej aro no longer scent 
so I sit doivn to wntc to jon 

‘TIio Pcslina, under cover of Afalcolm s desire that 
bo should raise troops, got together a largo arrav at 
Puna — about 2/1,000 horse ami lialf ns inani fool 
Tlicso bo ciicampcil at Gliorpar , pressing on and nlmo-.t 
surrounding our bngade , he had long Miice set In 
work to corrupt onr St pom and pusliid on mill in 
creasin„ iigonr and pubhcili In short, rvirjtlmig 
iLiidtd to a niptiiri , and it was iieci''iarj to waleli 
th< moinrnt nhen it would br.ak ont 

‘On nmial of the Itomhna I nropi an n-guiii lit I 
Iiioitd tin caiilnnimnt In this di lit htful |h) iliui. Bill 
f It cpiito rilmid mIum I sin it n is eit il Ii"!! 1 ler 
hut tin im|'n ‘ion iinle oi lla Innii mil dili ntiv 
tucouri,.id 1\ fill Id I Is t!m‘ the 1 iruuie-i Ir 1 f I 
Is fin the Iiniiirihh aras if Vnnuiit a. 1 w 'ul 1 r a 
1 h char 1 ut (f t! 1 couiitn 
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‘'These feelings were shown with great insolence. 
Our cantonments were plundered ; a gentleman was 
wounded and robbed of his horse at Granesh Khind, 
and it was unsafe for an ofldcer to ride even between 
oui* old camp and our new. Moro Dixit warned 
Ford of an approaching attack m which all our Sepoys 
were to leave us, and offered to save his hfe if he would 
lemain qmet in Dap on. 

‘ The Peshwa treated every application I made to 
him with contempt, although I had complained of 
tioops coming near m our old ground. We were 
scaicely out when the Vmchurkar sent 1,500 horses 
to skirmish and have a sham fight between the Sangam 
and the Saits G-arden. 

‘Maddu Sing Pindare came out with 700 or 800 
horse to the place where the dead are bmied, and sat 
for an hour examining the Sangam at his leisuie, while 
we were at breakfast; and Grokhle pushed on 2,000 
men, and threatened to form a camp on the river in 
fiont of Grhoipuri. 

‘ All this could not be borne with, without leadmg to 
more msult ; so I veiy moderately remonstrated, and 
ordered on the Light Battahon from Sirm*. About the 
same time General Smith, of his own accord, concen- 
trated on Fort Camba. The Peshwa, who perhaps had 
been flattered by Gokhle that all his preparation should 
be made without his gettmg into a scrape, now saw that 
he must throw off the mask; accordingly he sent a 
very bullying message to desire I would move the 
cantonments to such place as he would dnect, reduce 
the stiength of the Native Brigade, and send away the 
Em’opeans. If I did not comply, peace could not last. 

I refused, but said I was most anxious for peace, and 
should not cross the nver towards Puna; but if his 
army came towaids ours, we should attack it. 


4 
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* Within an hour after, ont they come with snch readi 
ness that we had only timo to leave the San^m with 
the clothes on onr back, and crossing the nver at a 
ford under Chilando, march off to the bridge with the 
nver between us and the enemy A httle firing, but 
no real fighting The Songam, with all the records, 
all my hooks, journal, letters, and mannsonpts, was 
soon in a blaze , but we got safe to the Kirkee Bndge, 
and soon after jomed the lino While the men and 
followers were fording, we went onrselves to observe 
the enemy The sight was magnificent as the tide rolled 
ont of Puna Grant, who saw it from the heights over 
the Powder cava, desonbas it os resembling the Boro at 
Oamhay Eveiything was hushed except the trampling 
and neighing of the horses, and the whole vnlloy was 
filled "With them like a nver in flood I had oJwaj’s 
told Colonel Burr that when war broke out he must 
recover our character by a forward movomont tJmt 
should encourage and to our own troops, while it 
checked our onouuea , and I now by a lucky mistake, 
instead of merely announcing that the Peshwa was at 
WOT, sent on order to Captam Grant to move do^Ti at 
once and attack him Without this, Colonel Burr has 
smeo told mo ho certainly would not have advanced 
However, ho did advance, we joined, and after souio 
imavoidahlo dolaj the Hapon Battalion joincil 

‘When opposite to the nullah, whore there used to ho 
a plantain garden, wo (injudiciously, I thiuk) halted to 
cannonade, and at the same moment the oneni} began 
from twelve to fifteen guns Soon after the whole mass 
of cavahy came on at specwl in tlie most splendid st\lo 
the rush of liorscs, tlio sound of earth, the waving of 
flnga, the brnndialimg of spears wore grand he>ond 
dcscnption, but perfectly jncffcctual One great iwd^, 
however, under Gokhlotmd SXoro Bixit and some others, 
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formed on our left and rear; and when the 17tli were 
diawii off its ardoui to attaclc, Major Pinto, wlio 
appealed on our left, and was quite sepaiated liom the 
Euiopcan regiment, this body chaiged it with gieat 
vigour, hiohe thiough between it and the European 
regiment. At this time the rest of the line weie pietty 
well occupied witli shot, matchlock, and above all with 
lockets ; and I ovii I thought theie was a good chance 
of our losing the battle. 

‘ The 17th, however, though it had expended all its 
ammunition, suivived, and was brought back to ihe 
Ime by Colonel Burr, who showed infinite calmness and 
coiu'age, and aftei some more filing and some more 
advancing togethci, vith detaching a few companies to 
our light towaids the little hill of G-anesh Khmd, we 
found oiiiselves alone m the field, and the sun long set. I 
was at fiist for advancing to the watei at the Saits Garden, 
but n as peisuaded it was better to leturn to camp, which 
it was. If we had not made this move foiwaid, the 
Peshwa’s tioops would have been quite bold, ouis quite 
cowed, and we doubtful of then* fidelity. We should have 
been cannonaded and locketted in oui camp, and the 
hoise would have been caieeiing mthm our pickets. As 
it is, the Peshwa aimy has been glad to get safe behind 
Puna, and have been almost as quiet as if encamped 
on the Pii-ti"^ of Delhi. We did not lose 100 men alto- 
gether, and we have quite set our name up again Om* 
life heie is delightful — no plots oi caies, but idhng, 
looking thiough spy-glasses, and expectmg anothei field- 
day That the Peshwa should not give us one befoie 
Geneial Smith comes in, which he will by the 14th, 
is mcredible , but the Mahrattas aie unaccountab le.’ 

The Peshwa did not give them anothei field-day. On 
the 12th, General Smith aiiived at Puna. The Mahiattas 

* Plain 
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lifld taten np a strong position m onr old cantonments, 
and it was expected a great battle would be fought On 
the evening of the 16th, the Enghsh army crossed the 
nver m two pnncipal divisions, and next morning 
having united, they advanced on the Peahwa s camp, 
but found it deserted Measures were now taken for 
reduomg the city, and for secunng it, if practicable 
from the fury of our troops * This, Mr Elphmstone 
writes, ‘had long been an object of great anxiety to 
General Smith, and the consideration of it had entered 
into all his plans for the defeat of the army The 
plunder and destruction of our Pesidency and canton 
ments, the hves of many of the Sepoys, tho disgraceful 
circumstances of the murder of the oflScors nt Port 
Mallogaum, the massacro of tho wives of the Sopoys 
that had fallen mto tho onemy s bands on tho 5th, tho 
mutilation of a Sepoy who had been taken prisoner 
wlnlo stragglmg from General Smith s hno of march, 
and many other acts of impotent rage on tho part of tho 
Peshwa s Court, had raised the indignation of tho 
men to tho highest pitch, and thoy did not conceal 
their eager desiro to rovengo thcmselvos by sackmg and 
plundering tho enemy s capital Through tho oxorlions 
of tho Resident, Puna was token possession of without 
bloodshed Tho capture of Iho capital did not close tho 
war Baji Rao fled to Pumndbor and tho campaign 
which followed consisted in tho pursuit of *0 bonlon foo 
On tho 9th Februar} Satora, tho stronghold of Sivaji, 
surrendered after o show of resistance, and tho flag of 
tlio founder of tho Mohratta Empire v,as again Iioistcd 
on the citadel Tho descendants of Sivnji were, how 
o^c^, released from Ihcir dcpcndcnco on their Jrajore 
of tho Palnco onl> to he made dependent on tlio power 
of the English 

Bnji Rao hod dcslro>ed the empire which Snaji 
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fqmided. After the fall of Satara, Mr. Elphmstone, 
actiug under the instructions of the Governor-General, 
issued a Mahiatta proclamation to the people of the 
Deccan. The document pomts out that Baji Rao was 
lestoied to power hy the English ; that ‘ at Baji Rao’s 
lestoration the countiy was laid waste hy war and 
famme, the people were i educed to misery, and the 
Government deiived scarcely any revenue horn its 
lands.' ‘ Since then, in spite of the farming sj'-stem 
and the exactions of Baji Rao’s officers, the countiy 
has completely lecoveied, through the protection 
afforded it bj’’ the Biitish Government ; and Baji Rao 
has accumulated those tieasuies which he is now 
employing agamst his benefactors. The British Govern- 
ment not only pi otected the Peshwa’s own possessions, 
hut maintained his lights ahioad.’ The proclamation 
then dwells on the mm*dei of the Ambassador; the 
demand for the punishment of Tiimbakji ; the 
Peshwa’s lefusal ‘ until the Biitish Government had 
marched an aimy to support its demand. Yet it made 
no claim on the Peshwa for its expenses, and mflicted 
no pumshment for his protection of a murderer. It 
simply reqmi’ed the surrender of the ciimmal, and on 
Baji Rao’s comphance, it restored him to the un- 
diminished enjoyment of all the benefits of the alhance. 
Notwithstandmg this generosity, Baji Rao immediately 
commenced • a new system of intrigues, used every 
exertion to tuim all the powers of India agamst the 
British Government. At length he gave the signal of 
distm’hance, of fomentmg an insmiection m his own 
dominions, and prepaimg to suppoid the msurgents by 
open force. -The British Government had then no 
remedy hut to arm in turn. The tioops entered Baji 
Rao’s teiiitories at all points, and surrounded him m 
his capital before any of those with whom he had 
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intrigned could strike Baji Sao a life was now m tlio 
hands of the Bnbah Government, but that Government, 
moved by Baji Boo e professions of gratitude for past 
favours, and of entire dependence on its moderation, 
once more resolved to contmue him on his throne, 
after imposmg such terms on him ns might secure it 
from hiB future perfidy And on this bemg agreed to, 
the Bntish Government restored Bnji Rao to its friend 
ship, and proceeded to settle the Pindones, who had so 
long been the pest of the peaceful inhabitants of India, 
and of none more than the Peshwn s oum subjects 
Baji Bno affected to enter with zeal into on enterprise 
so worthy of a great Government, and assembled a 
largo army on pretence of cordially assisting in the 
contest But m the midst of all Ins professions ho spared 
neither pams nor money to engage the powers of Hm 
dostan to combine against the Bntish, and no sooner 
hod the Bntish troops marched lowonls the hordes 
of Pmdancs, than ho seized an opportanitj to com 
menco war without a declaration, and without even an 
alleged ground of complamt Ho attacked and burnt 
the houBo of the Bntish Resident, contrary to the laws 
of nations and the practice of India, plundered and 
seized on peaceable travellers and put two Bntish 
officers to an ignominious death Baji Rao himself 
found the lost transaction too barbarous to avow, but 
as tlio perpetrators arc still nnpmushcdi and rctam 
tlicir command in his army, the guilt reinnins Anth 
him Affor the commencement of the war, Boji Rao 
throw off the mask regarding the munlor of Gongadhor 
Shastn, and avoued his participation in the rnrao bj 
uiutmg his enuRO Anth that of thomnrdcrcr Bj these 
acts of perfidA and Aiolence, Baji Rao has comimllcd 
the Bnlisli Government to driAC him from Ins >tnsnnd 
nnd (o conquer his dominions Tlie proclnrantlou then 
put forward the intention of GoAcrnmcut of sotting 
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apait a portion of the Peshwa's territory for the Eajah 
of Satara. ‘ The rest of the country will be held by 
the Honourable Oompan3\ The revenues will he col- 
lected for the Government, hut all property, leal or 
peisonal, will he secured. All "Wattan and Inam 
(hereditary lands), annual stipends, and all religious 
and chaiitahle establishments will be protected, and all 
religious sects will he toleiated, and their customs 
maintained, as far as is just and leasonahle. The 
farming system is ahohshed. Officers shall he forth- 
with appointed, to collect a regular and moderate 
levenue on the part of the British Government, to 
administer justice and to encomage the cultivation of 
the soil ; they will he authoiized to allow of remissions, 
in consideration of the ciicumstances of the times.' 

To cairy out the piovisions of this proclamation, 
distingmshed for its model ation and good sense, Mr. 
Elphinstone was appomted sole Commissioner for the 
settlement, and administrator of the conquered tem- 
tory, and was invested with full authoiity over all the 
civil and mihtary officeis m it. No better choice could 
have been made. As Eesident, he had shown much 
administrative ability, and to his coolness and courage 
the English owed the decisive victory which won them 
the Mahi’atta land. The words spoken by Canmng in 
the House of Commons were not mere words of eulogy. 

‘ Mr Elphmstone (a name distinguished m the literature 
as well as the pohtics of the East) exhibited, on that 
tiying occasion mihtaiy comage and skill, which, though 
valuable accessoiies to diplomatic talents, we are not 
entitled to requne as necessary qualifications for civd em- 
ployment. On that, and not on that occasion only, but on 
many others m the course of this smgular campaign, Mr. 
Elphmstone displayed talents and lesources, which would 
have lendeied him no mean general in a country where 
generals aie of no mean excellence and reputation.' 
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cojnnflsioirER op the deccak 
1818— 1819 

In the year 1818 Monnistnart Elplunatono entered 
tipon hiB now duties as Commissioner of the lands 
lately ruled over by Baji Bao, the head of the great 
Maiiratta Confederacy The rapidity and npparent 
ease with which the British mlo was estabhshed over 
a country of wild ralloys and precipitous mountains 
inhabited by a race of warriors is worthy of note 
blony causes contributed to the rapid spread of British 
authonty over the Deccan but the mam cause t-tis the 
energy and the character of the new ruler, and the 
broad and impartial nows which guided his adminis 
Iration "Whon the war first broke out, every Mahmtla 
thought Baji Eao would dnvo the foreigner out of his 
domimons Tlio defeat at Kirkco did not dcstro} their 
hopes, for the Mahrattas sulTcrcd no crushing loss, and 
Baji Rno still possessed an ann^ The battle of Aslito 
dispelled all illusions , for in that engagement Gokhlc 
the onij military commander of repute among tbcni, 
was lulled, and Bnji Ihio, deserted bj the Mahrotlofl, 
retired from his dominions, and Burrrndcrod Cnall> to 
Sir Tohn ilalcolm The populace noT\ had nothing to 
gam from thoftt^o^r, nothing to fear from the rc^^ent 
raent of the Peshwn In c\ct> nllago the nc\\ pro- 
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clamation began to be discussed. Weary of war and 
an unsettled government, the people bailed witb joy 
the hopes of peace and the piomiscd immunities. Mr. 
Elpbiustonc took advantage of this feeling, and, by wise 
and concihatoiy measures, succeeded in reconcihng the 
several classes of Mahiatta societ}' to the foreign lule. 

Mountstuart Elphmstone’s success as an admmis- 
trator was chiefly due to the fact that he saw that 
pohtical institutions and social usages which had lasted 
for centuiies could not be entirelj^ devoid of merit. 
His great endeavour’ in the cml administration was ‘ to 
show the people that they arc to expect no change but 
in the better administration of their former laws.' He 
felt that not only the privileges, but even the prejudices 
of the people ought to be respected. He wrote to the 
Governor-G-eneial : ‘It is, hovever, to be remembered 
that even just government will not be a blessing if at 
variance with the habits and character of the people.’ 
Mountstuart Elphmstone knew that foreign dommion 
must ever be a hardship, and the most that conquerors 
can do is to take care that the yoke presses as hghtly 
as possible, and that it gaUs at the fewest pomts. The 
Mai’quis of Hastmgs left him the choice of givmg the 
Eaja of Satara a jahagu’ or a small sovereignty, and he 
adopted the latter com-se, for he felt the impoi-tance ‘ of 
leavmg for part of the Peshwa’s subjects a govei’nment 
which could afford them sei’vice m then* own way.’ 
The le-estabhshment of the Satara Eajah m some 
measure reconciled the old Mahiatta chiefs to the 
destruction of the more modei’n authority of the 
Peshwa. The English were no longer fighting against 
the House of Sivaji, but agamst a successful Mayor of 
the Palace. Many of the old famihes, let it be re- 
corded to them credit, resolved to share the fortunes of 
them fallen pimce ; but the majority, horn fear of for- 
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feitmg tlieir lands, gave in theur allegiance to the con 
qnerors To preservo the old families from destmction, 
to mointam their influence, wofl one of Sir Elphin 
stone 8 first cares He saw that the nobles of the 
Deccan were not like the chiefs of a Mohammedan 
government, foreigners to the people, bat they were of 
the same nation and religion, and th^ descendants of 
those who had been their leaders since they rose to 
independence He also saw that the Mohammedans in 
their most powerful days never attained complete 
success m takmg the place of the local princes, and in 
substituting their own for native law and organization , 
and he tned to avoid as for as possible, attempting what 
the Mohammedans failed to do 

The local princes of the Deccan were the johagir 
dars, or owners of jahagirs, which, both in nature and 
history, had n strong resemblance to feudal boneflconces 
A jahagir was at first granted to some successful 
wamor during life, for the purpose of mamtaining 
troops to son'o the King A small portion was sot 
aside as a personal possession for tlie chief On his 
death, the grant iros renewed on condition of the heir 
jiaying a rohef Tlio jahagirs os m Europe came in 
course of time to bo regarded in the light of hcrodilniy 
property * TJio period, wrote Elphinstone, ^ for 
which a jaliagir had been hold was tlieroforo a lory 
important point to advert to in deciding liow long to 
continue it I recommend tliut all granted b^ the 
Mogul Emperors, or tho Rnjolis of Satam should be 
licrcditao tbc fullest sense of tho word Tlio 
former most gencraUj have been ven long m tho 
furaihci which held them, and had snm\e<l two 
changes of dmastj Thtso do not seem now to l>c 
intorfin,d with Ihe latest of tbo Satarn pmnta mast 
now be near a ccntnrj old, and must haAO siirviTrd a 
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change of dynasty, besides our conquest. Surely there 
is enough to eutil.lc the possessor to feel sccuie from 
futuic disturbance ! On this principle, I believe we 
stipulated with the new EajaJi of Satara that he should 
not resume such grants of his ancestors as laj’’ within 
his teriitoiy, bindmg ourselves by implication (if the 
fact be as I have supposed) not to resume those within 
ours. The T ahagirdars of the Peshwa stood on a different 
footing : they had arisen under the djmasty which we 
subverted ; none could have been in possession for , 
more than seventy 3 ’cars, and thej’- had been kept in 
mind by the exactions of service, as well as by oc- 
casional resumptions, of the real nature and extent of 
them tenuie. Much consideiation was, however, due 
to them as the actual possessois of power ; and they 
were allowed to retain their private lands for one or 
more generations, according to their merits or import- 
ance. No change has taken place m the condition of 
this class ; and I cannot see how any claim which 
they possessed at the conquest has been weakened 
since.’ 

Mr. Elphinstone had a regard for hereditaiy lights ; 
and not only weie jahagirs given back to their owners, 
but all other rent-fiee lands — all established pensions, 
charitable and lehgious assignments and endowments 
weie restored. ‘ The preservation of religious es- 
tabhshments,’ he wi’ote, ‘is always necessary m a 
conquered country; but more pai’ticulaily so m one 
where the Biahmms have so long possessed the 
temporal power. The Peshwa’s chanties and other 
rehgious expenses amounted to nearly Es. 1,500,000. 
besides those of the wealthy persons m employment 
under his Government. It would be absurd to imitate 
this prodigality, but many expenses of this nature are 
rendered necessary by the proclamation of Satara ; and 
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it would be worthy of a Xjiberal Goyemineiit to supply 
the place of the Peshwa s mdiBcmmuQte chanties by 
instituting a Hindu College at once in both of the 
sacred towns of Nasik and Wai Mr Elphinstone, 
however, found it was no easy task to conciliate tho 
Brahmins A plot, m which a few of them were 
the chief conspirators, to murder the Europeans and 
restore the Peshwa was discovered The Commissioner 
ordered the ringleaders to be blown from the cannon s 
mouth Sir Edward Nepean, the Governor of Bombay, 
approved of the vigorous act, but advised Mr Elphm 
stone to ask for an indemnity , but ho nghtly refuflcd 
^ If I have done wrong, he said, ‘ I ought to bo 
pumshed , if I have done nght, I don i want any act 
of mdemnity 

The suppression of rebellion was accompanied by a 
settlement of tho land rovenoo Tho system intro 
duced did not essentially differ from the comparatively 
pntnarchal scheme of monagemout of Nana FamaviB, 
by which tho agents of the Govommont sotUod directly 
with tho ptopio Tho advantage of tho Bayatl^a^ 
system is that it enables us to ^ow tho RajTits, and 
them to become nequamted with us Tho abohtion of 
tho forming sj-stem of Baji Bno, by vhich distncts were 
rented to contractors, removed monj grievances Mr 
Elplunstone felt that many novelties must nccomponj 
cverj revolution, and ho tned to limit tlio number ns 
mncli ns possible Ho ordered Iho collectors to nd 
mmistcr tho government wlhout tho rcslnunt of nn\ 
rcgnlntions hut those which they found cstahlislicd 
Ho did all that Inj m his power to rc\n\o tb o public 
Bpmt which once ammoted tho Milage communities 
ahrncht institutions winch have exasted from (imoim 
mcmonal mid which centnnos of alternating tMwniij 
and anarchy lm% c never been nblo cntircl} to cxtinguinli 
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He pieserved the influence of the village officers, for he 
knew what other English administrators have been 
Ignorant of — that the task of really goveimng India 
do^vn to the villages and the people is too great for a 
foreign Government, and can onlj'' be done through 
native agency and communal self-government. In the 
important matter of the admimstiation of justice, Mr. 
Elphinstone refrained from any hast}’’ inti eduction of 
Enghsh machmeiy and agency, foi his knowledge of 
the people taught him that the state of society and 
civilization which pervades the many millions of India 
calls for a simple, cheap, and expeditious admmistration 
of justice. Under native rule, the mam instrument of 
dispensing justice was the Panchayat or assembly of 
village eldeis. This ancient mstitution had its defects, 
but it also possessed many advantages. ‘ The intimate 
acquamtance,' wrote the Commissioner, ‘ of the members 
with the subject in dispute, and in many cases with the 
chaiacter of the parties, must have made them decisions 
frequently coiTect, and it was an advantage of incalcul- 
able value in that mode of trial that the judges being 
di’awn from the body of the people could act on no 
principles that were not generally understood, a circum- 
stance which by preventmg uncertamty and obscmity 
in law, struck at the very loot of litigation.’ Mi. 
Elphmstone felt that the object of the conquerors ought 
not to be to destioy the native system, but to take 
means to lemove its abuses and levive its energy. 
He proposed that the Patel or head of the village in the 
countiy districts, and the heads of tiades m the towns, 
should have the power to summon a Panchayat. 

In very large cities native judges weie appointed In 
all cases appeals were allowed to the collector, with 
whom all powers of crimmal and civil admimstration 
lemamed. One of the mam secrets of Mr. Elphmstone’s 
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Bnccess Tvas the faculty that he had for choosin^ good 
men, and the power he confided to them The tendency 
of the present day ifl to make the collector a mere 
nmohme for wntmg and forwardmg reports and yards 
of nseless etatistioa His tune is so occnpied m wntmg 
reports that he has bnt scanty leisure for administmbon 
Mr Elphinstone thought it mdispensable ‘ that the 
collector shonld give audience for at least two honrs 
every day to all ranks, receive revenue complamts tied 
voce, and grant deoisioiis and orders on Hamlntdars ns 
the oases require If he confines himself to rccoivmg 
pebbona m wntmg, it is impossible that ho should 
have time to become acquamted with the state of 
things m his distnot The modem collector is fast 
becommg a more mstmment for carrying out onlors, 
and all onginahty and mdepcndenco is fast pcnshing 
The administration m which the people have the largest 
share m them own government is tho host , after that 
' comes strong personal mlo , bnt tho worst form of 
government over invented is govomment by sccretanat. 

I It was the personal mlo of the Jlunros and Malcolms, of 
’ tho Elphinstones and Motcalfos, wluch created tho Indian 
/ 1 Empire, and tho rule by resolutions and stutisticB will go 
far to destro} it Tlio offect of government by hnrenn 
crntic resolutions is to ho rend in letters of blood in tho 
lustorj of tho kncion Etgime , to do Ovorj-thing for tho 
people, and let thorn donothmgforthcmscliCB — this was 
tho ancieu regime The Oonncil of State settled arbi 
tmnly not onli taxes and mililin and roads hnt niij 
thing and cvcrj-tliing Tlicro is no new thing under tho 
sun Like tho Indian Govcmmcul, thoi tneil to loach 
ngncnlturo hi schools and pamphlols and prizes , tboj 
sent ont jilnns for ovorj public wxirk A town could 
not cslnblish an octroi, lei-j a rate or mend tho 
pnnsli slooplc without an order from Council 1 icn 
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where was mcilclliiig. There 'were rei)orts on statistics 
— circiimslaiiliii], iiiacciiralc, and useless as Indian 
statisFics^ 351 ciy cchtialized hiiieaiicrac.y has hccu a 
'TaTluic, lind is ever likcl}’- to be a faihnc, hocauso it 
regaids and tieats men as things, and not as persons. 
One of the leasons ^^h 3 • the English Baj has not won 
favour of tlic people is that there is too much of the 
powerful machine and too little of humanity m us. We 
try to he just, but we are often unjust and cruel, 
because we believe our S 3 ’’stem of government to be 
adapted to all races and conditions of life. We have 
forgotten the pimciples vhicli Elphmstono enforced in 
his lepoit. 

‘ Tiie plan I have proposed has manj’’ ob-wious and 
palpable defects, and manj’ more will no doubt appear 
•when its opeiations aie full.y obseived. It has this 
advantage, that it leaves unimpaired the institutions, 
the opinions, and the feelings that have Intheito kept 
the commumtj'' together; and that as its fault is 
meddling too little, it may be giadually lemedied by 
interfeimg when urgently required. Any opposite plan, 
if it fails, fails entuely; it has destroyed everything 
that could supply its place, and when it sinks, the 
whole flame of society smks with it. This plan 
has another advantage likewise, that if it does not 
provide complete instruments for the decision of smts, 
it keeps clear of the causes that produce htigation. It 
makes no gi’eat changes, either leal or appaient, in the 
laws, and it leads to no i evolution in the state of pro- 
perty. The estabhshed practice also, though it be 
worse than another proposed m its room, will be less 
giievous to the people, who have accommodated them- 
selves to present defects, and are scarcely aware of 
then existence ; while every fault m a new system, and 
perhaps many things that are not faults, would be 
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severely felt for rvant of tlus adaptafaon I do not 
Irowever, mean to gay that onr mterferonce with the 
native plan is odious at present On the contrary, 
several of the coUeotors are of opinion that a snmmoiy 
decision by a European judge is more agreeable to the 
natives than any other mode of trial This may be the 
case at first , but if the decisions of Enropeans should 
over be so popular as to occasion the disuse of tho 
native modes of settlement, there would soon bo a run 
on the Courts, and justice, however pure when obtamod, 
would never be got without years of trouble 

Mr Elphinstone had not the opportumty, as Com- 
missioner of tho Deccan, of carrymg out personally tho 
prmciplea enforced m hia great report , for before tho 
document reached Government, Mr Elphinstone had 
become Governor of Bombay But he devoted tho 
weight of his great office to the execution of tho plans 
and prmciplos sketched out m one of tho ablest State 
papers over written by an Indian Btatesmnn 
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BOMBAY — BETURN TO ENGLAND — DEATH. 

1819 — 1869 . 

Mr. Elphinstone had been only a year Commissioner 
of the Deccan, when the Governorship of Bombay 
fell vacant by the resignation of Su- Evan Nepean. 
The great statesman who was then President of the 
Board of Control named three distinguished Indian 
administrators — Munro, Malcolm, and Elphinstone — 
for the post. The East Indian Directors unanimously 
elected the last; and his rule justified their choice. 
Mountstuart Elphmstone bi ought to his new office 
those quahties which make a man a successful adminis- 
trator. With a mascuhne understandmg, and a soft 
but resolute heart, he had unlimited powers of apphca- 
tion. His rise, through all the gradations of public 
service, was due not to birth or favour, but to a 
thorough knowledge of its Oonstitution, and a perfect 
piactice m all its busmess. But by bemg conversant 
in ofidce his mmd h ad not become n^Towed. He was 
not only a gieat official — ^he was a gi’eat statesman. 
Ml’. Elphmstone recognised 'the obhgation which lay 
upon the lulers ‘ to raise the natives by education and 
pubhc trust to a level with their piesent lulers.’ His ^ 
‘Mmute on Education,’ now published for the first time, 
combmes comprehensive and elevated views with so 

5 
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mnoh oiKmmBpeotion and dignity, that it must ever be 
Bhown as a model of what a State paper ought to be 
In this document many fallacies regarding Indian edu 
cation, which appear from fame to time, are ruthlessly 
destroyed He felt, in order to successfully start educa 
taon', you must first create a desire for education , and 
that this desire would naturally bo more easfly raised 
m the higher than m the lower orders ‘ I will hero 
only remark, that I consider that it is more important 
to impart a high degree of education to the upper 
classes, than to difiuse a much lower sort of it among 
the common people The latter object also is highly 
important, but it is not the pomt m which there is 
moat deficiency at present It will, besides, bo much 
easier to make the lower orders desirous of leammg to 
read, after a spirit of mqnuy and improvement shall 
have been mtroduoed among their superiors Mr 
Elphmstono disposes of the common argument ogamst 
higher education, that it rears a class whose only object 
IS Government employment He writes * The most 
important branch of education, m my opmion, is that 
designed to prepare natives for pubho employment It 
IS important, not only from its contnbutmg so direollj 
to the general improvement, but also from the stimulus 
it afibr^ to education among the bettor class of natives, 
by connectmg it with their interest Ecgardmg the 
advisabihty of Indian education bemg ontuely secular, 
ho wrote ‘To the mixture of rehgion, oven m tlio 
shghtost degree, with our plans of education I most 
strongly object I cannot agree to clog witli any 
additional dilEcnlly a plan which already has so many 
obstructions to surmount I am convinced that the 
conversion of the natives most infallibly result from 
the diffuBion of knowledge among them Evidently 
they are not aware of the connection, or all attacks on 
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their ignorance would he as vigorously resisted ns if 
tlicy were on their religion. The only effect of intro- 
ducing Christianity into our schools would he to sound 
the alarm, and to w^ain the Brahmins of the approach- 
ing danger. Even that warning might peihaps be 
} neglected as long ns no converts were made ; but it is 
I a sufl5cieut argument against a plan, that it can only 
I be safe as long as it is ineffectual, and in tills instance 
; the danger involves not onl}’’ failure of our plans of 
/ education, but the dissolution of our empire ’ 

These are grave words of warning to any Govern- 
ment who may be tempted to enter upon the dangerous 
path of p roselytism in India. A charge has often been 
brought against Government high education that it 
mamly benefits one class — the Brahmins. On this 
point, Elphinstone has some sensible remarks : ‘ It is 
observed that the missionaries found the lowest castes 
the best pupils ; but we must be careful how we offer 
any special encom*agement to men of that description ; 
they are not only the most despised, but among the 
least numerous of the gi'eat divisions of society. It is 
to be feared that if our system of education took root 
among them, it would never spread farther; and, in 
that case, we might find ourselves at the head of a new 
class, superior to the rest in useful knowledge, but hated 
and despised by the castes to whom these new attain- 
ments would always induce us to prefer them. Such a^ ^ 
state of things would be desuable if we were con- \ ] 
tented to rest our favom’s on our army, or on the at- 1 1 
tachment of a part of the population, but inconsistent j * 
with every attempt to found it ' on a more extended ^ 
basis.’ Mr. Elphinstone attached httle value to 
schemes for impioving the education of natives, unless 
pan passu steps weie taken for extendmg to them a 
gi eater shaie of the honours and emoluments of office. 
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With regard to their employment, he Tsrote * It Beems 
desirahle gradually to introduce theiQ mto offices of 
higher rani and emoluments, and afterwards of higher 
trust I should see no objection to a native member 
I of a board, and I should even wish to see one district 
[committed expenmentally to a native judge, and 
another to a native coUeotor Mr Elphinstone, how 
ever, was a statesman, and he appreciated the fact, 
that in statesmanahip pmdenoe is the first of virtues 
He qualifies hia remark regarding the admittance of 
natives into offices of trust ‘ At the same time, I 
think very strict supervision requisite, and many 
Europeans necessary for that purpose If this bo not 
attended to, the natives will mtroduoe their own corrupt 
practices into the system at the first outset, and wo 
shall never be able to eradicate them It was the 
same spmt of prudence which caused Hr Elplunstono 
to be decidedly against the intiodaction of a tree press 
m India , but freedom of speech once having been per 
nutted, he objocted to any retrograde movement 

After education, the next great question which on 
gaged Mr Elphinstone s attention woa legislative and 
juioial reforms Ho has left a monument of Ins labour 
m the ' Oodo of JlcgnlatioDS which boars his name 
Ho had no mama for possmg a multitude of Acts, but 
ho saw the necessity of simphfying the law m India 
Hifl rules wore framed to lesson the ^\Tltten pleadings, 
and to bring matters to a speedy issue Ho Bai\ that 
if justice T\as to bo moted out, the language of tlio Court 
must bo the language of tho district, and thol the 
evidence of tho witnesses must bo token m their omi 
vomaculor 

No man was more impressed than Mr Elphinslouo 
with tho importance of Indi ^^officcrs tho 

vomaculor of tho countrj '^fiFown odmiiustraluo 
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success was in a great measure due to his knowledge of 
the people, gained hy a thoiough knowledge of their 
dialects. His thorough knowledge of the native 
languages added gi'eatly to the value of the two tours 
which he made through each pait of the Presidency. 
On these journeys he made himself accessible to all 
classes, and insisted on seeing eveiythmg. He was 
fond of the land m which he laboured, and took an 
interest in its antiquities, and would go out of Ins way 
to visit an ancient iiver oi celebrated temple. He 
thoioughly enjoyed Bijapm*, and thought it well worth 
the pains of a jornney even after Delhi and Agra. He 
was fond of spoit ; and the Under- Secretaiy, who ac- 
companied him duiing his torn.-, writes : ‘We always 
had in the camp a Shikaree, whose busmess it was to 
inquue for hog ; and whenever he brought m mtelli- 
gence of game, Mr. Elphmstone would pioclaim a holi- 
day, and go huntmg for one or peihaps two days ; and 
he was fond of the chase at any time. In the midst 
of many striking excellences, that which placed him 
far above all the great men I know of, was his forget- 
fulness of self, and thoughtfulness for others.' 

The eight years of Elphinstone’s lule passed away 
without any epoch-maikmg event, but it was a peiiod of 
consolidation and impiovement. The best testimony of 
the success of his government is the address piesented 
to him by the native inhabitants of the Presidency on 
the eve of his departure. The address is headed by 
the name of the veiy piinces and chiefs whom he 
helped to conquer a few years previously, and opens as 
follows : 

‘We, the native piinces, chiefs, gentlemen, and 
inhabitants of Bombay, its dependencies, and alhed 
temtoiies, cannot contemplate your approachmg de- 
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partnTG from the conntiy Tvnthont endeavonnD^ to 
express, however family, the most profoimd and Instmg 
regret which has heen occasioned in onr mmds by yonr 
resignation of the government of this Presidency, for 
imtil yon hecame Commissioner m the Deccan and 
Governor of Bombay, never had we been able to 
appreciate correctly the mvolnable benefit which the 
Bribsh dominion is calonlated to diffuse thronghont the 
whole of India But, having beheld with admiration 
for BO long a penod the affable and encouraging 
manners, the freedom from prejudice, the consideration 
at all times evmced for the mterest and welfare of the 
people of this country, the regard shown to tbeir 
ancient enstoms and laws, the constant endoavonrs to 
extend amongst them the inestimable advantages of 
mtellectual and moral improvement, the commandmg 
abihties apphed to ensure permanent amohoration m 
the condition of all classes and to promote their 
prospenty on the soundest pnnciples, by which your 
pnvate and pubho conduct has boon so prc-ommontlj 
distmguishod, has led us to consider the infinonco of tho 
British Government as tho most important and dosimblo 
blossmg which tho Supremo Bcmg could have bestowed 
on onr native lands 

Besidos presontmg him willi tho above address, the 
native commnmty subscribed tlio handsome sum of 
£20,000 for the foundation of profcsBorabips for tho 
purpose of tcacbmg tho natives tho English language 
and tlio arts, sciences, and iitomturo of Europe , to bo 
hold m tho first inatanco by learned men to bo muted 
from Great Britain, until natives of tbo country should 
bo found perfectly competent to nndcrtsbo tlio office 
Tho European community of Bombay were not less 
emphatic than their native bretbreu m cipressmg tbcir 
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regard for the depaiting ruler. In this address they 
dwelt upon the noble qualities by which he had attached 
the people to his sway, and they concluded it by asking 
him to allow a marble statue of himself to be erected in 
Bombay and to accept a service of plate which would 
be prepared and presented to him in England. The 
Bombay Literary Societjq founded by Mackmtosh and 
fostered by Elphmstone, voted a memorial bust to be 
placed m the Society’s rooms. 

On the 14th November, 1827, Mountstuait Elphm- 
stone qmtted Bombay, and no statesman ever left the 
shores of India moie beloved by all classes of the 
commumty. Having no neai* ties at home, he made 
no haste to reach England, but travelled slowly through 
Egypt, Syria, Palestme, Greece, and Italy Bm’mg 
all his years of haid official life he had lead much of 
the classic lands ; and the unhappy gift of ‘ beauty,’ 
which has attracted men of all ages to the Itahan 
penmsula, exerted a strong mfluence on his cultivated 
mmd. Poetic and histoncal associations guided his 
steps, and the two years spent in wandering must have 
been years of sunshme to the weary statesman. It 
was not until the spring of 1829 that he reached Eng-- 
land, at the age of fifty, after having spent thudy years 
m India. His health was shattered, but his abilities 
were not at all impamed. But a man who returns to 
England after a thnty years’ residence m India wiU 
find, be his talents what they may, that he has much 
to learn. ‘ When I met them,’ said Elphmstone of his 
intercourse with the literary lions of the day, ‘ I used to 
find myself constantly out of my depth.’ To remedy the 
defects caused by a long exile firom the world of letters, 
the great Indian statesman retired to a roadside mn to 
study the Greek grammar. He also, by close readmg, 
advanced the boundaiy of his knowledge of European 
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history and histoncal anbqmties With the same real 
that he had qualified himself to be a great administrator, 
he laboured to fit himself for the yocaiion of historian 
Ihirmg hiB residence m India he had always devoted 
much attention to the histoiy of the land, and collected 
much valuable material, and m 1886 he commenced 
wntmg his great book For five years ho laboured 
hard m weaving it mto form, and m the spnng of 1841 
'the ‘ History of India ' was published The book is 
one of great ment and value, but it most not be 
measured by the standard of cnticism of the present 
day Since it was written German erudition has 
opened up nnesqilored wilds of Indian hiatoiy and 
mythology Mr Elphmatone brought to his task a 
imnd familiar with Onontal modes of thought, but ho 
was unfortunately no Sanscrit scholar, and consequently 
the Hmdu period is the most nnsatisfliotory portion of 
hiB book Whether the Hindu ponod could over bo 
written thoroughly by one soholar is doubtful The 
histonan of ancient India has to form his narration at 
one time out of the legends of a mythioal ago not more 
histoncal than that of Theseus, at another out of the 
bowildermg records of co enslmg dynasties, more num 
orous and as shiflmg as those of the Saxon hhptarchy 
In the Mohammedan ponod Mr Elphmstono was trend 
mg on firmer histoncal ground, and one more familiar 
to him No part of the history is more worUiy of atten 
tion than his cstimato of Akbcr, or of the nrincs and 
faults of Baber Tlio book has been called dull, and it 
may bo to those who regard history as mere canvas for 
word painting, but the soholar will alwaj's admire tho 
calm and cqmtablo stylo, free from all maccumey of 
language or statement Mr HJphinstono spoke difti 
dcntly of his history ns a contnbution to tho great 
subject ho had taken in hand tliat might aid tho work 
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of some fiitm*e men of genius. The volume published, 
it must he borne in mind, formed only a paH of a 
greater undertalnng, embracing the rise of the British 
power in India, which faihng health compelled him to 
abandon. 

The last fifteen years of Mr. Elphinstone’s life were 
passed in the dehcious retmement of Hookwood, m 
Kent, in alternate communing with books and old 
friends. He had always loved books, and they were 
now necessary to him. At times he would thi’ow aside 
his books, and then to his friends he was dehghtful 
company thi'ough a flood of subjects and an unaffected 
cheerfulness and civihty. Though he had retu’ed from 
the world he was not forgotten by the world, and his 
opimon regarding matters of Indian pohcy was often 
sought by the leading statesmen of the day. The 
letters written by him to his finends fiom his retmement 
are charged with wisdom and foresight. To Lord 
Mayo and the Marquis of Ripon is due the credit of 
having introduced local self-government into India; 
but upwards of thu’ty years ago Elphinstone wrote, 

‘ Leave the inferior presidencies independent on all 
matters that do not affect the general pohtics or im- 
perial legislature of India.’ Mr. Elphmstone viewed 
with regret and alarm Lord Dalhousie’s pohcy of steahng ' 
other men’s lands under the specious pretence that it 
was for the good of the people. His alarms were 
j'ustified by the events of 1857, when the taking of 
Oude and the confiscation of Jhansi was avenged by 
blood. 

When the East India Company, which had reai*ed 
the stately fabric of our Indian Empire, fell by the 
mutmy of its soldiers, Mr. Elphmstone took a keen 
interest m the reconstruction of the Home Grovemment. 
He did not look kmdly on the innovations, and time 
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liaa pTored how ehrewd and joflt liis criticisms ivere 
Wntmg about the Indian Bill he said ‘The great 
point of course is the CoxmoU, and I thiut that proposal 
mil furnish a body of excellent adviBeis for an honest, 
able, and moderate secretaiy (snob as Lord Stanley 
appears to be), and that it will supply the deficiencies 
of a lazy or mdifferent one much better than the 
ordmaiy clerk of a Board of Control would do , but that 
it wiU afford veiy httle protection against a rash, fanci 
fnl, and self willed chief, and none at all agamst one 
who shall oombme with a ministry in a dehberato plan 
to appropriate the patronage of India, or to make nse 
of that country m any other way favonmblo to then- 
own power or stabdity Events have proved that 
Elpliinstone s fears were not purely imaginary Ho 
desired that the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India should retam the special knowledge and exclnsivo 
devotion to Indian mforosts which oharuotoniod the old 
Directors Abovo all thmgs, ho desired that Indian 
questions should bo removed from the platform of party 
pohhcs, and that the welfare of our Indifin subjects 
should never be saonficed to tho exigencies of pohtical 
strife ‘ It IS more astomslung, ho wrote, ‘ considering 
how much our safety depends on tho contentment of 
onr Indian dependents, that in all tho lato disonssions 
there has not been a smglo speaker of note, except 
Gladstone, that has laid tho least stress on this part of 
tho subject They probably rely on tho Indian Govern 
mont for lookmg to public opmion among tho natives , 
but what conld tho strongest Indian Govommont do 
agmnst a clamour for levying a now tax (say an income 
fax) on Imha to make up for the deficit occasioned by 
lit oim fxpenvs, inelnding the Persian and Chinese 
Wars, and many other charges m whicli tho people of 
India lake quite as httlo concern 
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Mountstuart Elplnnstone did not live long enough to 
sec the working of the new system. On the 29th of 
November, 1859, in the eightieth year of his age, death 
came to him suddenly. Before men heard he was ill, 
news reached them that the gi’eat Indian statesman was 
dead. To the quiet pai-ish chm’ch of Limpsfield was 
home the coffin of a great man. In war he had shown 
the ahihties and com’age of a gi*eat commander, and in 
peace the vii-tues of a successful ruler of men. He 
possessed the two great elements of aU social vii’tues — 
respect for the rights of others, and sympathy for the 
trials and sufferings of all men. These qualities have 
caused the descendants of the brave Mahrattas whom 
he conquered to cherisji the memoiy of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. 
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1, I HAVE the honour to lay before the Board a letter 
horn the Secretary to the Education Society, enclosing 
a repoii; from a Special Committee of that Association. 

2. As it is piincipally at my recommendation that 
the Society has come to solicit the aid of Govern- 
ment, I am hound to afford every suppoi-t I can to 
their application. I have, however, some suggestions 
to offer in addition to those of the Committee ; and the 
late order of the Court of Directors against the founda- 
tion of a Native College at Bombay, ohhges me to 
advert to topics which I did not mean to have con- 
nected with the Society, and to give a under range to the 
discussion than is required by the letter now before us. 

3. I have attended, as far as was m my power since 
I have been in Bombay, to the means of promotmg 
education among the natives, and from all that I have 
obseiwed and learned by correspondence, I am perfectly 
convmced that without great assistance from Govern- 
ment, no progress can be made m that important 
undertaking. A great deal appears to have been 
performed by the Education Society in Bengal, and 
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it may be expected that the same effects should he 
produced by the same means at this Presidency But 
the number of Europeans here is so small and our 
connection with the natives so recent, that much greater 
exertions are requisite on this side of India than on the 
other 

4 The circumstance of our havmg lately succeeded 
to a Br ahmin Government hhewise, by makrng it dan 
gerouB to encourage the labours of the missionanes, 
deprives the cause of education of the services of a 
body of man who have more seal and more time to 
devote to the object than any other class of Europeans 
can be expected to possess 

6 If it be admitted that the assistance of Govern 
ment is necessary, the next question is. How it can 
best be afforded ? and there are two ways which present 
themselves for consideration The Govormnent maj 
take the education of the natives entirely on itself, or it 
may mcrense the means and stimnlato the exertions of 
the Society already formed for that purpose The best 
result will probably bo produced by a combmation of 
these two modes of proccedmg Many of the measures 
necessary for the diffusion of education must depend on 
the spontaneous seal of mdividuals, and could not bo 
effected by any resolutions of the Government The 
promotion of those measures, therefore, should bo 
comimttod to the Societj , but there ore others whicli 
require an organized system, and a greater degreo of 
I rcgulantj and permancnco than can bo expected from 

i anj plan the success of which is to depend upon 
personal cliamctcr Tins last branch, tlicreforo, mutt 
bo undertaken bj tlio Government 

G It would, however, bo requisite, when so ranch 
was entrusted bj Government to the Socictj, that all 
the materml proceedings of that body should bo raailo 
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known to Government, and that it should be clearly 
understood thnt neither leligion nor any topic likely to 
excite discontent among the natives should ever be 
touched on in its schools or publications. 

7. The following are the pimcipal measures required 
for the diifusion of imowdedgo among the natives ; 1st, 
to ore the inode of teaclung at the native schools, 
and to incicasc the number of schools ; 2nd, to supply 
them -with school-books ; 3id, to hold out some en- 
couiagement to the low^er oiders of natives to avail 
themselves of the means of instiuction thus afforded 
them ; 4th, to establish schools for teaching the 
European sciences and improvements in the higher 
branches of education ; 5th, to piovide for the prepara- 
tion and pubhcation of books of moial aud physical 
science in native languages ; 6th, to establish schools 
for the puipose of teaching English to those disposed 
to puisue it as a classical language, and as a means of 
acquiiing a knowledge of the European discoveiies; 
7th, to hold forth encoui'agement to the natives in the 
pursmt of these last branches of knowledge. 

8. Fust, the z7>ip7oie?ne?U of schools must be almost 
entirely left to the Education Society, with such 
pecumary assistance as Government may think it 
expedient to afford. The constant and mmute superin- 
tendence which will be requisite over the schools in all 
parts of the country, is such as can only be expected 
from a veiy general spnat of anxiety to piomote the 
object. Any attempt to produce it on the paid; of 
Government would require a large and expensive estab- 
lishment, and, after all, would have very httle chance 
of success. 

9. The establishment now recommended by the 
Committee for teachmg schoolmasters may be sanc- 
tioned. It will be some time, perhaps, before pioperly 

6 
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qualified pareona are found, but no elaciness ebould 
appear on tbe part of Government m promding the 
means of Beounng their employment It ought at the 
same time to be communicated to the Oommittee that 
Government would he gratified by receiving occasionally 
accounts of the progress made, and of the number of 
sohoolmaBters to whom instruction had been aflbrded 
In the meantime it appears probable that a very bene 
ficial efiect wonld bo produced if an attempt wore made 
to dissemmate the improved method of teaolung by 
means of the press For this purpose a veiy concise 
treatisa* might bo prepared in each of the native 
languages, contanung a few mlea for tbe managcmont 
of schools in tho modem way along with a short osposi 
tion of the advantages winch would accrue both to 
masters and scholars from the adoption of these im 
provomonts Tho same tract might contam a noli 
fication of the persons from whom school books might 
bo procured, and hkewiso of tho manner in which 
pnros might bo oblomod by persons properly qualified 
m this stage of education Tho oirculalion of these 
tracts, and a few correspondmg ones m Enghah, to 
golhor with tho supormtondenco and assistance which 
might bo volnntnnly bestowed by gentlemen Ihrongliout 
tho country, and the aid from tho vncoiuators which 
■mU presently bo oxplomod, would probably cffLot much 
towards tho improvement of common schools, and 
nould pave tho way for tho employment of those 
BChoolmastora who aro to bo trained under tho inslitu 
tion proposed by the Committee 

10 The moans by which tho direct exertions of 
Government can bo best applied to promolo schools 
18 by eudcnvonnng to increase their number, and on 
this 1 am of opmion that no pains should be spared 

* Or rather two tmtita asfropoieJ 1,/ lariib. 
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The coimtiy is at present exactly in the state in which 
an attempt of the sort is likely to be most effectual. 
The great body of the people aie qmte illiterate ; yet 
there is a certain class in w'hich men capable of read- 
ing, wilting, and instructing exist m much gi’eater 
numbers than are requmed, or can find employment. 
This is a state of things which cannot long contmue. 
The present abundance of people of education is owing 
to the demand there was for such persons under the 
Mahiatha G-oveinment. That cause has now ceased, 
the efiect will soon follow, and unless some exertion is 
made by the Government, the countiy vnll ceitainly be 
in a worse state under om* rule than it was under the 
Peshwa’s. I do not confine this observation to what 
is called learning, which, m its present form, must 
unavoidably fall off under us, but to the humbler acts 
of leading and wilting, which, if left to themselves, will 
dechne among the Biahmms without mci easing among 
the other castes. 

11. The advantage of the present time is not con- 
fiued to the facihty of finding masters. The funds are 
more easily obtamed at present than they will be here- 
after. The Gram Kharch (village expenses), except in 
the old districts, have not yet undergone regulation, 
and many Warshasans,^ Nemnuks,f allowances to 
fakirs, etc., might now be turned to this useful pui'pose, 
that will soon be lost altogether. 

12 Ml. Chaphn formerly suggested an allowance of 
from three to ten laipees horn the Gram Kharch should 
be offered to any properly educated master who would 
undertake to teach a village; and if the smallest of 

* An annual allowance or stipend given for chantable purposes 
to pnests, pandits, etc 

t Allowance or appointed provision given to Government servants, 
a salary or pension, 

6—2 
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these sninB should seem too little for the poorest Tillage, 
it may he increased by consohdatuig the funds m all 
cases -where Tillages are sufficiently near each other 
It would not, however, be pohtio (as Hr Ohaplm has 
since remarked) that this expense should fall directly 
pn the village , such a measure would too closely con 
neot the ideas of education and taxation, and the Baynts 
might endeavour to bnng about the failure of the 
school in hopes that they might thus get nd of the 
impost The school money, therefore, should be taken 
from the gross income of the village before the Govern 
ment shore is separated, and the amount should bo 
made good by reductions in the Gram Kharch If the 
savmg does not cover the expense, the loss will still bo 
veiy small either to Government or the Bayats when 
compared with the advantage gamed 

18 The schoolmasters shonld bo allowed to toko 
the usual feea from their boys besides this allowrmco, 
and should receive a certam degree of assistance in 
pnnted tables and books of tho cheapest dcscnption 
14 An important addition to Iho resources apph 
cable to the maintenance of schools might be obtained 
by divortmg towards that purpose other funds donrod 
from tho Government Treasury, and not from viUogos, 
which are at present employed on objects of no utility, 
and which arc equally lost to tho Stale and to the 
people Occasions continually occur in vhich Hake, 
"Warshasans, Inams and other lands and allowances are 
granted nnconditionally, from humaiuly or policy, to 
persons churning them on doubtful titles in nil such 
coses tho grantee might bo obliged to submit to o small 
annual payment towards a fond for maintaining aehools 
There arc also many religious nllounnccs i\Iiich it 
would bo impolitic to resume, but •which might by 
proper management bo diverted to llus jmrpnso Ijaiids 
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and allo\\ances are also often held on condition of 
performing leligious or other services ; it would be 
unpopulai to exact a pajnnent m commutation for those 
services if the benefit went to Government, but it 
might easily be levied for an object so advantageous to 
the people themselves. In most cases, however, the 
pm’pose for which any deduction is made fiom an 
allowance should be kept entirely out of sight, to avoid 
raising odium agamst our plans of education. It at 
first seemed to me to be practicable by gnnng a small 
addition m money to the allowances enjoyed by village 
priests, astrologers, etc., on condition of their teaching 
a certam number of boys, to induce them to undertake 
a more useful profession, which might gradually super- 
sede then* original one ; but many objections presented 
themselves to the an-angement, of which the most 
impoidant was that it necessarily rendered the situation 
of schoolmaster hereditaiy in all mstances where it was 
adopted. 

15. Even if funds were provided for the support of 
schools, we should still feel the difficulty of securmg 
the useful employment of them. If we could at all 
depend either on a judicious selection of schoolmasters 
m the first mstance, or on a moderately careful super- 
vision aftei wards, there could be no doubt of the entire 
success of the proposed measure ; but the over -employ- 
ment of the Europeans and the mdolence and indif- 
ference of the natives make both of most difficult 
attainment. The object, however, is too important to 
be given up without an effbit. The collector might 
have the general chai’ge of all schools which derived 
any aid horn Government, and a power to resume the 
allowance m all cases of gross neglect. At stations 
where many Europeans reside, some might probably 
be found to undertake the care of the schools m the 
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neigliboTirhood The Edncation Society might perhaps 
mdnce some to charge themselves mth this tosh, and 
all officers, of ivhatever descnption, who had any shore 
m the management of schools, should be encouraged 
to correspond with the Society and to promote its 
improvements 

10 In all subordinate villages a great deal may bo 
probably expected from the vacomators If those 
gentlemen shonld enter with zeal into the promotion of 
edncotaon, there are none by whom so mnoh assistance 
conld be afforded They belong to a learned and 
hberal profession, and arc selected for their activity and 
humanity Their dntios lead them on lonrs precisely 
of the natnro of those required for the sapermfondonco 
of schools, and bnng them into contact with all classes 
of the people Their duties also at each place must 
soon be transacted, and a good deal of time loft apph 
cable to such employments ns are now recommended 
Some romnneration ought to bo given for this 
additional trouble, perhaps 150 rupees, with the 
actual expenses of conying books, might bo sufficient 
The hue of each person s charge shonld bo well marked, 
to prevent nil mistakes wliioh would bo likely to damp 
zeal The vaccinator should bo quite independent in 
all places of which ho took charge, and the collector 
should bo requested to nlfond to liis enggeslions on all 
points connected with his schools Any person irho 
roluntanly took charge of a school should receive 
similar support, and should bo encouraged to procure a 
successor to take up liis charge when ho shonld bo 
removed from the station On this subject, houever, 
the Education Socictj will be best qualified to suggest 
the most desimblo mode of proceeding 

17 Inquiries relating to the possibihli of prmiding 
salaries for teachers out of Iho Gram Ivhnrch, or o\eii 
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by a small addition to that fund, and hkewise regarding 
the possibihtj'' of diverting any of the religious or 
other Mahiatha grants, in the manner before alluded to, 
should immediately be addiessed to the collectors (those 
in the Deccan through the Commissioner), who may 
also be requested to send a statement, showing the 
villages in their district, and the number of schools in 
each, accompanied by such a general repoit on the 
state of schools as they may have the means of affoid- 
ing. They might, for instance, give a guess at the 
number of boys taught at each, the learning they 
acquu’6 at each, and the pai’ticular classes who attend 
them, whether only those whose trade requires a know- 
ledge of readmg and writing, or others also. Their 
opmion should hkewise be sohcited as to the persons 
who could, ^vith most advantage, be employed as 
schoolmasters, and as to any other expedients that may 
seem practicable for promotmg the object at a small 
expense. I am aware that a reference of this sort is 
usually fatal to a pioposal for impiovement. The time 
of pubhc officers is so fully occupied by current busi- 
ness, that they have httle leism’e for general mqumes, 
and must commonly lay aside the letter in despam of 
bemg able to answer it; while we, equally suiSfermg 
under the pressm-e of current busmess, often aUow a 
long peiiod to elapse befoie we revive a subject which 
has been disposed of by such a refeience. One im- 
portant question, however, in the piesent mstance — that 
of the number of schools and scholars — can be as- 
certained thiough the Oommavisdais and Shekdais 
with the utmost facility, and on the others a few re- 
ports horn mtelhgent coUectois is all we can expect. 
The Secietaiy will also be able, by makmg the questions 
distmct and simple in the first instance, and by oc- 
casionally lepeatmg the call m cases of delay, to pi event 
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the nsnal fatality from attending thia kgUy important 
and interestmg mqmiy It is a Tery great satistaction 
to me that, smce the draft of this mmnte was finished, 
a plan nearly of the same natnre has heen proposed 
by Mujor Eobertson, who has also pomted out fonds 
for snpportmg it I consider this voluntary opmion 
from so experienced a ooUeotor to be of the greatest 
value, and recommend that his proposal should bo 
sanctioned without delay , at the same time, a copy of 
this mmnte, if agreed to, may be sent to him 

18 The expense of prmtmg school boots may, for 
the present, be undertaken by the Government, the 

sni Boxct supermtendanco of the prmtmg and the dis 

”“***■ tnbution, except m oertam cases, must bo 
managed by the Society 

19 The encoumgcmentto bo afforded to native schools 
IS a pomt of greater difficulty, but is one of the utmost 

iri ■■■ importance, and one which, if properly made 

anutTSSSi use of, would be sufficient to secnro very 
general improvement m the education of the lower 
order The first stop would bo to institute oxamma 
tioDS m the pnncipal town or village of cacli Pargannah, 
and to distribute pnaes to those who showed tlio most 
proficiency m eacli class A book, such ns will bo 
published under the snponntcndcnco of Government or 
of the Society, would bo a sufficient pnio for ordinniy 
proficicncj, while those of the highest order might re 
ceive a medal , and those who are well qualified to act 
as writers, or Knliarms might bo given a certificate to 
that effect The value of that certificate, howeicr, would 
depend upon its bemg cantionslj giicn, so that public 
officers m want of a person of tlial descnption might 
prefer taking one with a certificate as tlio surest means 
of obtaining the requisite qualifications Prizes should 
likemsc bo given to those sclioolumstcis who jiroducc 
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tlie greatest number of well qualified scholars. It will 
be ho easy matter to provide for the due adjudgment 
of prizes, for few English gentlemen aie quahfied to 
pronounce on the acquirements of Indians ; the em- 
ployment of natives would lead to corruption ; and 
many wrong j'udgments, from whatever motive, would 
weaken or destroy the effect of the exammations. in 
the eaihest pait of education, however, this will be 
least felt ; and if the plan of takmg places were ever 
mtroduced, there would be little difficulty in allottmg 
the prizes, as the contest for the first class might then 
be confined to the upper boys at different schools — say 
the three or four upper boys of each. With regard to 
the prizes for the higher acquuements to be mentioned 
in a subsequent part of this despatch, the gentlemen 
who pieside might select a certam number of natives 
to assist them, guardmg against coiTuption or paidiahty 
by makmg a new choice each day, and givmg no wain- 
mg of the persons on whom it was likely to fall The 
judge 01 a committee, consistmg of the collector and 
the j‘udge, might be able to spare time and attention for 
an annual exammation at the head station, while in 
the smaller towns the duty might be best conducted by 
the vaccinators. The vaccinator himself might dis- 
tiibute the prizes to boys ; the prizes to schoolmasters 
he should recommend officially to the collector, who 
should be mstructed to pay immediate attention to his 
apphcation. These prizes should consist of an honorary 
diess, or some other present, which would be of a nature 
acceptable to natives. It might be accompanied either 
on the part of the collector or the vaccinatoi with a 
present of such pnnted books or tables as aie most 
useful m teaching a school. The vaccmators should 
be fmnished with a considerable number of books of all 
descriptions to be distributed at then discretion. The 
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present vncomatorB sbonJd be regnested to nndertato 
this charge, and none should bo appointed to it without 
his previous acquiesoence Henceforward the appoint 
ment should be inseparable 

20 The following might form a tolerable scale of 
prizes for each Pargannah , bnt it can bo altered to 
meet any object of convamence 


ftr.URB, 

lOJMBER OF 
MEDALS. 

VALUE OF 
EAOn MEDAL. 

KUinJEH OP 

BOOKS. 

\ALtJE OP 
EACH BOOK. 

ItL 


6Ba. 


10 lU 

2nd. 

3 

3 . 

3 

6 

3rd. 

3 

3 „ 

6 

C „ 

Ith. 

3 

2 „ 

10 

3 „ 


Prizes to schoolmasters (one in every two PargannaliB), 
a ‘ shola and ‘ turban, or other presents worth 
thirty rupees 

21 In the establishment of sohools for teachmg the 
European sciences, wo can do no more than laj the 
(li. setooa foundation, if indeed, wo can do more than 
sketch an onthno of the plan IVo maj at 
present establish certam stipends to bo granted to anj 
person who can pass a prescribed examination, and to 
bo increased nhen ho shall obtain a certain number of 
scholars These stipends should at first be \ciy liberal, 
without such cncoumgoraeiil wo wonld scnrcch expect to 
procure teachers nlicn wo remember the lucraliio cm 
plojunents open in other departments to persons qaalifiod 
for sncli olTiccs A man with sncli a knowleilgo of 
I nglisli ns no reqniro would casili get I'lO or 200 
mpcca as a clerk to a merchant The pnpils of whom 
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Mr. Cumin lias had the goodness to take charge, and 
some who might be similaily educated by the naturalist 
expected from England, would probably he among the 
first candidates for these offices. Some of the young 
men educated at the English school at Bombay, which 
wall afterwards he mentioned, might also quahfy them- 
selves to aspire to this employment, and the piospect 
of a handsome stipend would he a powerful incentive to 
all who had any prospect of success. No preference 
ought, however, to be given either in the choice of pro- 
fessois, the distribution of piizes, or any other mode of 
encouragement to persons educated m particular schools. 
Proficiency alone, however obtained, should constitute a 
claim. It is obvious that these sciences could not be 
taught mthout active European supermtendence. As 
soon, theiefore, as a sufficient number of native pro- 
fessors could be procuied, it would be necessary to place 
a European gentleman at the head of them. He might 
be chosen horn any line of the service wheie the requisite 
lequirements could be found ; although the necessity of 
economy in his allowances would probably confine the 
choice to the junior lanks of the mihtaiy and medical lines 
22 . When things should have reached to this stage 
(which must be considered as 1 emote), the college at 
Pima might be put under the same officei, and the 
European and native estabhshments might be umted. 
By this anangement the means of improvement would 
be held out to those alieady in pursuit of knowledge, 
and as the Euiopean branch might m tune be expected 
to swallow up the Hindu one, the whole funds of the 
Puna College would become apphcable to the diffusion 
of useful science. At present such a umon would be 
fatal to both branches. The jealousy of the Brahmms 
would repel the approach of foreign doctiines, and the 
disadvantageous comparison between them own salaiies 
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and those of thenew oomers would morense theirhostflity, 
and would soon occasion the desertion of the college 
28 There is one science m which great progress 
may immediately be made The Commissioner was 
not at first able to procure a medical professor for the 
college at Pnna, private practice being more Inomtivo 
than the salary he had to offer This deficiency might 
be easily snpphed, as there are few sciences m which 
the natives have so httle to preserve, or m w^oh wo 
have so much to teach, and so much faoihty m tMchmg 
If the attenbon of onr medical establishment conld only 
be called to this object, we might almoht without an 
effort oommumcate to the nahves a vast store of sonnd 
and usefol knowledge A small prize (of the volno of 
200 or 260 rupees) might bo offered to any native who 
conld acquire a certain knowledge of anatomy, medicine, 
or chemistry, and tho warm approbation of Govommont 
might bo hold out to any surgeon who would impart 
that degree of knowledge The situation of civil 
surgeon is generally reckoned desirable, and it requires 
no poenhar qualifications It might with great ad 
vantage be mtimatod to tho Medical Board, that tho 
first vacancy m these appointments would alwaja bo 
conferred on any assistant surgeon who should either 
produce an elementary treatise on one of the sciences 
connected with tho profession m a native language or 
brmg a native mstructed by him to a certain pitch m 
some one of those sciences A medical man alreadj a 
civil surgeon might bo promised promotion to tho 
superior situations of Puna Satara, or Cutch, on the 
same terms for tho same temper and knowledge of tho 
natives which wonld enable him to accomplish tho 
condition, would scenro his possessing the qualities 
pecuharh required at those stations Lncli surgeon 
should also be indemnified for all tlio expense incnnvil 
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on account of the native whom he mstructed, piovided 
he proved to possess the requisite knowledge. The 
Medical Board must, however, he lequired to fix with 
some precision the nature of the treatise to he produced 
and the exact amount of proficiency to he lequmed from 
each native student. When so educated, these native 
students might he employed as a superior class of 
native medical assistants, and might furnish one or two 
professors for the college. 

24. It should be an incitement to attempt some- 
thmg in this branch to know that in Bengal there is 
an institution with a medical gentleman at the head of 
it who has an allowance of 1,600 rupees a month ; and 
a number of students who receive an exhibition for their 
maintenance durmg then* studies. 

20. It is of compai’atively httle use that people are 
taught to read if their studies are to be confined to 
legends of Hmdu gods , and it seems at first ^ 
sight to be extremely easy at a triflmg expense 
to supplant the few maccurate and expensive manu- 
scripts which are m the hands of the natives, by an 
abundance of simple and rational pubhcations through 
the means of the press. The difficulty, however, has 
been found to be much greater than was thought. In 
four years we have only accomplished the pubhcation 
of two native books, and they also are translations fr’om 
the Sanscrit, undeidaken more with a view to bring 
planted books into use than on account of any instruc- 
tion they were themselves calculated to afford. The 
principal cause of this delay has no doubt been the 
extreme slowness of piintmg in India, at least at Bom- 
bay ,* but had the piintmg not retarded us, we should 
soon have been brought to a stand for w^ant of transla- 
tions to publish. The best remedy axipears to be that 
suggested by the Society — to advertise for the best 
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tranBlafaonB of poriicnlar books, or for tbe best ele 
mentoiy treatises on particular subjects lu specified 
languages The books recommended by the Oommitteo 
in No 1 are most of them well judged , but nert to a 
system of anthmetio, which is already m hand, I should 
think a treatise on the elements of geometry, with tho 
apphcation of them to practice m mensuration, etc , 
would be desirable A system of ethics, as suggested, 
would certainly bo valuable, but it would bo of difllcult 
execution In the meantime, a few tracts, or one tract 
cont ainin g those prudential maxims which are most 
important to the poor, and which are least known m 
India, would be of the greatest utihty Those most 
repugnant to their prejudices, ns those which discoun 
tenanco tho mamago of infants, orpcnsive feasts to tho 
caste, etc., might be mtrodncod m tho modo most likely 
to oludo or disarm opposition , but tho success of such 
books must depend almost entirely on their execution, 
and they need only bo undortakon by persons who fool 
a strong desire to mcnlonto (ho truths to which they refer 
20 When tho labour required for these translations 
IB considered, and hkoiTiso tho previous knowledge 
nooessary to render them useful it is obvious both that 
tho reward must bo very hbcral and that wo need bo 
under no apprehension from tho number of succcssfel 
claimants Each book sliould, when recommended bj 
the Education Society, bo submitted to a comraitleo or 
one individual appomted by Government, who should 
pronounco on its fitness for pubhcalion It might Im 
expedient to have at least two rates of reword, one for 
books absolutclj fit for publication, and another for 
books which could, witli moderate attention, bo adapted 
to tho press I should propose that the rcnmnemtioii 
should vary from 100 to JOO or 400 rupees for school 
books, to 4,000 or 5,000 nijiccs for superior prodne 
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tions, the amount hemg left to the Committee, provided 
it does not exceed the largest of these sums. In ex- 
traordmary cases, where a higher leward seemed due, 
the Committee might submit the claim to Govei-nment. 

27. If Enghsh could be at all diffused among persons 
who have the least time for reflections, the progress of 
knowledge by means of it would he acce- ^ 
lerated m a tenfold ratio, smce every man who 
made himself acquamted with a science thiough the 
English would be able to communicate it m his own 
language to his countiymen. At present, however, 
there is but little desire to learn Enghsh with any such 
view. The first step towards cieatmg such a desiie 
would be to estabhsh a school at Bombay, where English 
might be taught classically, and where mstructions 
might also be given in that language on histoiy, geo- 
graphy, and the popular branches of science. This 
school might, be managed undei the Education Society. 
A master, I understand, could be found at a salaiy of 
50 rupees, to be doubled when he should pass an ex- 
ammation in Mahrathi, and agam inci eased by the 
amount of his original salaiy when he should pass in 
G-ujaratti. He might also be allowed to take fees 
from the scholars that attended him, the amount of 
which might be fixed by the Committee. To pi event 
such a mixtuie of lanks as might prevent the higher 
order of natives from usmg the school, no boy should 
be admitted until he was approved by the Committee, 
and a piefeience should be given to the sons of wealthy 
natives and to boys that should show pailieular piomise 
of talent. When the school became moie extended a 
separate class should be mstituted for the lower castes. 
There might be two exammations a year by the Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of one or moie gentlemen 
whom they might themselves select ; and on those 
occasions piizes of books oi medals should be distiibuted. 
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28 Should we ever be able to eitend English 
schools to the outstations, admittance to them might be 
made a reword of ment m other studies which might 
tend to render it an object of ambition, or at least to 
remove all suspicion of our wishing to force our own 
opinions on the natives 

29 If it is difficult to provide the means of instmc 

tion m the higher branches of science, it is still more so to 
T Ewwirt**. ® sufficient mcitement to the acqmsi 

tion of them The natives bemg shut out 
from all the higher employments m their own countiy, 
neither feel the wont of knowledge m their ordinary 
transactions nor see any prospect of advancement from 
any perfection of it to which they can attam , nor can 
this obstacle bo removed until, by the very improve 
ments which wo arc now planning, tho> shall bo 
rendered at once more capable of undertaking pubho 
duties and more trustworthy in the execution of them 
In the meantime thoir progress must bo m a certain 
degree forced and unnatural, and for tbis reason must 
require more assistance on tho port of the Government 
than would bo necessary m o better state of society 

80 Tho first step in this stage also would bo to gno 
pnres These must bo of more value, and distributed 
witli more core than tho prizes formerly rccomiBondc<l 
Part of tho prizes of the Dokshina Imvo by Jong custom 
become fixed annuities to certain persons, who ore sup 
posed for a succession of ycara to have best merited 
them , but tho remainder ought henceforth to bo given 
\nth a ^crv slnct attention to proficicncj and ns the 
annuities fall in, the anionnt of them should l>o cmplojed 
in tho same manner It would ccrtainl} give much 
disgust if an^ part of this fund ■were immcdintoh to bo 
applied to tho cncoumgcmcnt of Furopcin science A 
preference has, howc\er, already been gi\cn to tlu 
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more useful branches of Hindu learning, and this might 
be gradually increased as well by assigmng all new 
prizes arismg from lapsed annuities to that species of 
attainment as by taking advantage of other oppor- 
tunities that might arise. In the meantime a certam 
number of piizes distinct from the Dakshma should be 
instituted for persons who might stand an exammation 
in paiticular branches of European knowledge. The 
exact species of knowledge ought not at fiist to be too 
mcely msisted on, but geometiy, algebra, the higher 
branches of aiithmetic, geography, and the knowledge 
of om* system of astronomy might be among the number. 
The pnncipal prizes should be of considerable value ; 
and as they would piobably not be claimed for several 
years, they ought to be allowed to accumulate till the 
amount became sufficiently dazzhng to be of itself an 
inducement to study the elements of a science. Smaller 
prizes might in the meantime be gi anted, that even 
attempts at improvement might meet with some 
rewaid. 

31. An obvious means of giving effect to public 
mstmction would be to lender a ceilam exammation a 
necessary preliminary to admission to all offices ; but as 
it is essential that the selection of public functionaries 
should depend as much as possible on then* fitness for 
their particular duties, it is inexpedient to embarrass 
the choice of them by any extraneous conditions. 
Theie aie, however, mstances m which stipends are 
enjoyed without the exaction of any coirespondmg 
service, and m these cases it would be by no means un- 
reasonable to oblige the possessor to confer a benefit 
both on himself and the public by devotmg some portion 
of his life to study. It might, therefore, at some future 
period be announced that no Warshashan, Nemnuk, or 
other lehgious grant or pension would be contmued to 

7 
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the heirs of the actual inoumbents, unless they should 
first pass a prescribed eKamiaation The notification 
might be so expressed as to avoid giving perpetuity to 
such allowances ns it might be mtended to resume, 
and a potver might be reserved to dispense with the 
eiamination m cases where there might be peouhnr 
claims It may be a question whether a condition like 
the present might not be annexed to the enjoyment 
even of Inams when they have avowedly been granted 
for rehgious purposes, and it certainly might bo attached 
to the succession to such pensions or jahgirs ns it may 
be thought expedient to make hereditary, with the 
exception of such as are given for the mamtonanco of 
the representatives of great fomihos As many of tlio 
claimants to the allowances m question reside at a dis 
tnnce from European stations and oven from the pnn 
oipol native towns, it would bo ncccssaiy tliat a moderate 
knowledge of any useful Indian science should bo 
sufficient to entitle a person to the benefits of the grant 
■Whore opportumtios of mstruction wore afforded, some 
knowledge of European science might bo required, or at 
least a smaUor portion of European loarnmg might bo 
made oqmvalont to much more extensive qualifications 
m the sciences of the country All this, howoier, is 
for future consideration , at present everything that is 
hkoly to render large classes hostile to oar nows on 
education slionld bo carefullj aroided 

82 Wo ore now to see what steps arc to be taken 
immediately I have already recommended a 
JilSIEcj'* reference to the collctlors rcgnrthng thennmbor 
“*^'***' of schools now in existence, and the possi 
bdity of increasing it by means of the Gram hharch and 
oUier funds distmet from those of the Oonrnuient It 
will bo expedient to waitjlicir report before any decision 
IS jiasscd on those points 
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33. Tlie vaccinators (should they accept the office) 
may, however, he auUionzed to commence on the 
granting of allowances to schoolmasters experimentally 
in villages vhcrc then insti actions seemed likely to be 
well received, and where they might be able to see that 
their duties weie not neglected. 

34. The attention of the School Society might be 
called to the pieparatiou of a tract on the best mode of 
tcacliing. The whole of this minute, if conciUTed in, 
might mdeed be communicated to them. 

35. The allowance pioiiosed for the native secretaiy 
might be sanctioned as well as that for the native 
instiuctois of schoolmasters to be entertained as an 
experiment ; and to help to cover the expense, the 
persons now employed m conducting tianslations from 
the Sanscrit might be dischaiged. A place might 
perhaps be found in some of the public offices (as the 
old sadar adalat) wheie the books of the Society 
might be safely deposited, and the native secretaiy 
might be enti listed with the care and issue of them. 

36. The necessary communication should be made 
to the Medical Boaid legaiding the employment of the 
vaccmatois and the means suggested for diffusing 
medical science. The vaccinators also should be 
consulted as to their disposition to undeitake the task 
proposed foi them. 

37. The piintmg of the school-books suggested by 
the Society should immediately be sanctioned, and the 
Society should be authoiized to issue adveitisements 
inviting tianslations and promismg lemuneration at the 
rate alieady mentioned. 

38. The Society might be requested to give directions 
for the preparation of medals, and the Persian secretary 
might du’ect some of the books already prmted under 
his supeiintendence to be bound — some handsomely 

7—2 
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and eome plouily — as prizes Tlie expense of each, 
however, should not exceed in all the sum laid down in 
a former paragraph, molndmg the prime cost of the 
book Those prizes might then he distributed to tho 
coUeotors and to the vacoinators if they should enter 
mto the design , and they might be requested to com 
mence the distnbnfaon either generally or gradually 
and experimentally, as they thought moat expedient 

89 The Society should likewise have some of tho 
cheaper pubhcations which are prmtcd under its 
snpermtendence properly bound at tho expanse of 
Government for distnbntion ns prizes, and tho oxqioiiso 
of prizes to schoolmaaters ohonld be anthomed 

40 The expense of tho English school at Bombay 
may be immediately authorized, and tho School Society 
requested to take the management of it , tho expense 
bemg limited to 2,500 rupees a year 

41 The professorships for Englisli sciences cannot 
bo promised without tho sanction of tho Honourable tho 
Court of Directors, to whom the question should bo 
roforrod , unless some part of tho monoj allotted to 
religions purposes should become disposable, when 
stipends and prizes may bo held out os far os tlio sum 
recovered will go Tlio Commissioner at Puna should 
bo requested to avail himself of any such oppor 
tumtics 

42 Tliero are many details to bo filled up on these 
plans for which I must depend on tho kind assistance 
of /the kccrotaiy, and os tho correspondence is chicfi) 
with tho collectors tho oxecnlion mai bo ns well com- 
mitted to tho Beienuo ns nnj other department I 
am led to wish it should ho so on this occasion from 
tho attention Air Parish has alrendj giien to tin 
subject, and still more Irom the belief that Air Ifender 
son IS hkelj to be intercepted lidon, he can mail niij 
great jirogress in orgnnirmg tho proposed plans 
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43. I can conceive no objection tliat can be urged to 
these proposals except tlie gieatness of the expense — to 
■\vliicb I would oppose the magnitude of the object. It 
is difficult to imagine an undeitakiugin wbicb oui- duty, 
our interest, and our honour are more immediately con- 
cerned. It IS now well undeistood that in all countiies 
the happiness of the poor depends in a gieat measure 
on their education. It is by means of it alone that 
they can acquire those habits of pnidence and self- 
respect from which all other good quahtieS spring ; and 
if ever there was a country wheie such habits are 
required, it is this. "We have all often heard of the ills 
of early mariiages and oveiflowmg population ; of the 
savmgs of a life squandered on some one occasion of 
festivity; of the helplessness of the Eayats which lenders 
them a piey to money-lenders ; of their indifference to 
good clothes or houses, which has been urged on some 
occasions as an aigument agamst loweiing the public 
demands on them ; and, finally, of the vanity of all 
laws to piotect them when no mdividual can be found 
who has spiiit enough to take advantage of those 
enacted m their favom There is but one lemedy for 
all this, which is education. 

44. If there be a wish to contribute to the abohtion 
of the honors of self-immolation, and of mfanticide, 
and ultimately to the destniction of superstition m 
India, it is scarcely uecessaiy now to prove that the 
only means of success lie m the diffusion of know- 
ledge 

45 In the meantime, the dangers to which we are 
exposed from the sensitive chai’acter of the religion of 
the natives, and the shpper y founda tion^fom* G-oyem- 
ment, jowmg toJJie- total- sepaiatioril5etw.eeii_us_ and- our 
subjects, requne the adoption of some measm’e to 
counteract them, and the only one is, to remove then* 
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prejudices and to oonmmnicata our own pnnciples and 
opinions by the diffusion of a rational education 

40 It has been urged against our Indian Govern 
ment that we have subverted the States of the Bast and 
shut up aU the sources from which the magnificence of 
the country was derived, and that wo have not our 
selves constructed a smgle work either of utdity or 
splendour It may be alleged with more justice that 
we have dried op the fountains of native talent, and 
that from the nature of our conquest not only all on 
oonragement to the advancement of knowledge is with 
drawn, but oven the actual loarning of tho nation is 
likely to bo lost, and tho produotions of former grSmus 
to bo forgotten Something should surel} bo douo to 
remove this reproaoh 

47 It is probably some coneideiations like those that 
have mduced tho Legislature to render it impemtivo 
on tho Indian Government to spend a portion of its 
Be enuo in tho promotion of education , but whatever 
were the motives that led to it, the enactment itself 
forms a fresh argument for our attention to tho subjeet 
It may bo urged that this oxpouso, howoior well 
npphed, ought not to fall on tho Goiornment, that 
those who aro to benefit by education ought to pnj for 
it themselves , and that an attempt to introdnco it on 
anj oUicr terms will foil from tho indiffircnco of the 
teachers and from tlio wont of preparation among those 
for whoSo benefit it is intended Tins would bo true of 
tho higher brunches of education among a jicnplc with 
whom sound learning was nircadj in request hut in 
India our first and greatest difilcnltj is to crcali tlint 
domaijd for knowled,,e, on the Bup]iosed existence of 
which the objection I have mentioned is foundrd 

18 ' ISlth regard to the eduratiou of the poor, that 
must, in all stages of societv be in o gnat lueasiirc the 
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charge of the GoYernment. Even Adam Smith (the 
pohtical writer, of all otheis, who has put the stiictest 
limits to the mterfereuce of the Executive Government, 
especially m education) admits the instiuction of the 
poor to he among the necessary expenses of the 
sovereign ; though he scai’cely allows any other expense, 
except for the defence of the nation and the admmis- 
tration of justice 

49. I tiust, therefore, that the expense would he 
cheeifully incuired, even if it were consideiahle and 
peimanent ; hut that of the schools is to he home hy 
the villages , the prizes and professois hy funds aheady 
ahen'ated, the piess, as the demand for hooks increases, 
may he left to pay itself ; and when the plans I have 
proposed shall once have been fully oigamzed, I hope 
that the whole of the aiTangement, so heneficial to 
the puhhc, will he accomplished without any matenal 
expense to the Company. 

60. The immediate expense may he considered accord- 
mg to the different branches which I have suggested 
51. The expense of the native secretaiy and the 
head schoolmaster is to be met m part hy a 1 eduction 
to the same amount in the allowances to peisons now 
employed m supei intending native publications, enough 
havmg been done m that way. Theie will remain 
about 350 rupees a month to he paid 

52 The allowances to the four vaccinators, if 
accepted, will he 7,200 rapees a year. The prizes 
are for the most part books, the charge foi which will 
he accounted for under that head ; that for medals will 
not he considerable, and that of the piizes to School- 
masters may he guessed at 2,000 rupees a year. ^ 

63. I do not think we shall he lequiied to rncm* a 
greater expense m printmg, even foi the /hist year, 
than we now mcur for that puipose ; and although the 
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rowardfl for translationfl are considemble, I tbmk the 
chance of their being often de man ded extremely small 
— perhaps three a year of different valno, m aU about 
4,000 or 5,000 rupees, is the most we can expect — but 
wo have the satisfaction to Icnow that any mcreaso in 
this branch of expenditure will boar an exact proportion 
to the extent of the success and utihty of that part of 
the present plan This expense might also at any time 
he stopped by advertising that no more rewards would 
ho given after a certam tune Six months warning 
should however, be given to allow people to comploto 
any translations they had began on 

64 I have already drawn one oxamplo from the 
hbemhty of the supremo Government I may now 
add, as applicable to the whole question, that, in 
addition to largo subecnptions to education societies, 
the Governor Gonoral in Council has lately allotted the 
whole of the town duties, amounting to about six lacs 
of rupees, to local improvements, of which the schools 
form a most important branch 

65 Annexed is a momomndura which Mr Fansh 
was so good as to draw np at my request, and which 

contains much infomiotioD and man} ^Tiluahlo 
rtiub uma suggestions I Jm^o alread} a\ oiled mvself 
of moDj of tho ideas thrown out ja it The foJJowjng 
points however, still remain to bo noticed and rccom 
mended 

The importation of types and sale of them nl a 
chenji rate i\itli a vion to oncoumgo pnnling , 

The allotment of pnzes for c^9rt\*s lu the 
'\cmacnlar langnagcs of India and for improve 
ments in pcicnco , 

The annual report b} each collector on tlio 
stale of the seliools 

TIio obligation on nlh^es to pa} for school 
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books after tbe first ^supply, or (as that might 
prevent them applying for them) the obhgation to 
pay for such as weie lost or destroyed. 

56. Some of the other iilans suggested seem to me 
more doubtful. The payment of schoolmasters in 
proportion to the number of boys taught is m itself 
highly advisable ; but m the present state of our 
supeimtendence it would lead to deceptions, while the 
payment of a veiy small fixed stipend will keep a 
schoolmaster to his trade, and his dependence on the 
contiibutions of his scholars for the rest of his mam- 
tenance will secuie his mdustry. 

57. It IS observed that the missionaiies find the 
lowest castes the best pupils. But we must be careful 
how we offer any special encom’agement to men of that 
desciiption. They are not only the most despised, but 
among the least numerous of the gi’eat divisions of 
society; and it is to be feaied that if our system of 
education fiist took root among them, it would never 
spiead fmiiher, and that we might find oui selves at the 
head of a new class superior to the rest in useful know- 
ledge, but hated and despised by the castes to whom 
these new attamments would always mduce us to prefer 
them. Such a state of thmgs would be desirable, if we 
weie contented to rest our power on our army 01 on 
the atta chment of a_ ^paiL-of -the_po pulat ion, but is 
inconsistent with eveiy attempt to found it on a moie 
extended basis. 

58. To the mixtuie of rehgion even m the shghtest 
degiee with our plans of education I must stiongly 
object. I cannot agree to clog with any additional 
difficulty a plan which has ah'eady so many obsti no- 
tions to smmount. I am convinced that the conversion 
of the natives must infallibly result from the diffusion 
of knowledge among them. Fortunately, they aie not 
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aware of the connectioiiB, or all attaoli on their ignor 
once would be as vigorously resisted as if they wore on 
their religion The only effect of introducing Chns 
tianity into our schools would be to sound the alarm, 
and to warn the Brahmins of the approaclimg danger 
Even that warning might perhaps bo neglected os long 
os no converts were made, but it is a sufficient 
ai^ument against a plan that it can only bo safe as 
long as it IS ineffectual, and m tins instance the danger 
mvolves not only the fonnro of our plans of education 
but the dissolution of our empire 

50 I take this opportunity of advortmg to the 
remarks offered by tbo Honourable tbo Court of 
icuTocoOtt* ^^^tors on tho institution of the Native 
•* College at Puna Before I enter on tbo 

general ments of tho question, I beg to notice throe 
particular objections which have oconircd to tho Honour 
able Court, and which I trust I may bo able to romo\o 
00 Tho Honourable Court is pleased to observe m 
Paragraphs 20 and 21, that wo have taken it for 
grouted, without inquiry, that a favourable impression 
would bo made on tbo mmds of tbo natives bj tbo 
institution of a college , bat that oxpononco lias shomi 
in other places tlmt no sneh effect is produced It 
may, however, admit of a donbt supposing tho institu 
tions allndcd to — tho colleges of Benares and Calcutta, 
for instance — to cxcito no visible feeling nl llio present 
moment, when tbo^ arc no longer nowltie-^, and when 
the spint of our Govomment is thoroughly understood 
whotlicr Ihc} inaj not jcl Imvo produced a luo^t 
beneficial impression at tho time of their first cstiib 
Iishmcnt In tho case of tho college at Puna tho fact 
can scarce!} 1 k 5 contested Ono of the pnncipal objects 
of the Ibshwaa Go\fmincDl \nis llio iimmtcnanre of 
tlio Bmlimms It is known to tlie llonotmible Court 
tliat ho ntmualK dibtnbutcd li^o lacs of mp(te» among 
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that order under the name of the TOakshina ; hut it must 
he observed that the Dakshiua formed but a small 
portion of his largesses to Brahmins, and the number 
of persons devoted to Hindu learning and religion, who 
were supported by him, exceeded what would leadily 
be supposed. With all the favour that we have shown 
this class of his dependents, great numbers of them 
are reduced to distress, and are subsistmg on the sale 
of shawls and other articles, which they received in 
better times, while others have aheady reached the 
extremity of want which follows the consumption of all 
then’ former accumulation. Considermg the numbers , 
and the influence of this desciiption of people, it sm’ely - 
cannot be reckoned unimportant towards influencing , 
pubhc opinion that such a sum as could be spared | 
should be set aside for then mamtenance ; and as it is 
the object of our enemies to inculcate the opmion that we 
wish to change the rehgion and manners of the Handus, ^ 
it seems equally popular and reasonable to apply part 
of that sum to the encouragement of their learning. 

61. The Hon om able Gouit has on these grounds 
been pleased to approve of the partial contmuance of 
the Hakshina ; but by the approbation expressed of 
Ml’. Prendeigast's objections to the coUege on the score 
of expense (Paragraph 32), the Honourable Court 
appears to understand that a new and considerable 
addition to our charges is to be occasioned by that 
mstitution. The fact, however, is that the whole 
expense of the college has been saved out of the 
Bakshma, and not one rupee has been expended for 
the encouragement of learning that was not aheady 
reqmred to prevent popular discontent.^ 

* Th6 accompanying statement shows that when the college is 
complete, nineteen professors are mamtained and stipends allowed to 
one hundred of the students at an annual expense of 15,320 rupees 
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62 I mfly here observe tbAt I must have expressed 
myself indistinctly m my report, os the Honourable Court 
has understood my sentiments to be adverse to an msti 
tution like the present It was my mtention m the 
passage quoted in Paragraph 88 to say that instead of 
expending two laos of rupees on religious charges, in 
eluding two colleges, I intended to allot 80,000 rupees 
to the Bakshma, givmg the pnses os much as possible 
to proficients in law, mathematics, etc , to support a 
certain number of professors who might teach those 
sciences, and to circulate a few well-choson books 
The only deviations from tins plan that have taken 
place ore that the professors have been paid ont of the 
funds allotted to the Daksluna, and that some of those 
appointed arc meant to teach Hindu divinity and my 
tbology It cannot ho demed that this is an nnprofitahlo 
part of tho establishment and it is to these branches of 
leannng that Mr Chaplin alludes when ho says tlmt 
some are worse than useless , but wo must not forget 
tlmt VO ore foondmg (or rather keepmg up with raodiC 
cations) a seminary among a most bigotcNl people, wlicro 
knowledge has always been m tho hands of tho pneet 
hood, and whore scionco itself is considered ns a branch 
of religion In such circumstances, and supporting 
tho expense from a fond dorofed to religions porposcs 
I do not tlimk vo could possibly liavo excluded tho 
usual theological professorships without shouingn hos 
liUt> to tho Hindu faith which it vas our object to 
avoid, and imtating Uioso prejudices of tho people 
1 vhich it VOS the professed design of tho institution to 
poolho or to remove I trust those nrgiimfuts inn> bo 
p'llisfactorj to tho IIoDOurable Court ,hut i\t nil crontsl 
mtu \ciitnrc to o'^suro it that the lucasnn wnsnolnndor 
taken vithont ■vtn fall imesligation of itHprolnhlocfT* rl, 
and that I am mllicr nfmtd that lu} mtjmms \shilo 
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Commissioner in tlie Deccan, may have led the Mahrattas 
to expect some more important measures in favour of the 
learned of their nation than it has been found expedient 
to caiiy into execution. 

63. I come now to the question whether, considering 
the establishment of the college, -without reference to 
the conciliation of the people, it was desirable for its 
own sake to encoui-age the learning of the country It 
must he clearly understood that the question is not 
whether we aie to encom^age Brahnun leaimng or 
European leammg, hut whether we are to encourage 
Brahmin learmng or none at all. The early part of 
this mmute has sho-wn that we do not possess the 
means of teachmg m the native languages the very 
rudiments of Euiopean sciences ; and that if we did 
possess them, we should find few or none among the 
natives who are disposed or fitted to receive our in- 
structions. The only pomt to discuss therefore is, 
whether or not the knowledge now m existence is to be 
allowed to be extinguished. It may be supposed that 
as Hindu leaimng formerly subsisted mdependent of 
our aid, it might continue to do so without our in- 
cui'ring the expense of a college ; but this conclusion 
would be entirely erroneous. The Dakshma, which has 
already been mentioned, was expressly designed to en- 
courage learning : it foimeily amounted to eight or ten 
lacs of rupees, and though Bajee Bow reduced the 
expenses, he still gave a small sum to each of 50,000 
Bralimms, besides lai'ge pnzes to all who distmgmshed 
themselves by their leammg. Both he and all his 
sirdars and mmisteis employed many learned Brahmins 
in various offices connected -with the Hindu ritual , and 
all, on a rehgious principle, allowed stipends and giants 
of land to many others for whose services they had no 
call. Add to this that leammg was a certam title to 
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tlie conntenimce of tlie great and to the respect of tho 
people, and we may eatunate the incentiTes to tho no 
qmsibon of it which were destroyed by onr conqnest 
It IS tree that this enoonrngement may not have been 
I jndicionsly directed, hnt the effects of it on tho whole 
were beneficial, and snch as I cannot hnt think that it 
IS still desirable to preserve A class of men was 
mamtamed whose tune was devoted to tho onltivation of 
their understanding, their learning may have been 
obsenre and degenerate, bnt still it bore some affinity to 
real science, mto which it might m time have boon im 
proved They were not, perhaps, mnch mfonor to 
those monks among whom tho seeds of Enropcan loam 
mg were long kept alive , and their oitmotion, if it did 
not occasion tho loss of mnch present wisdom, would 
hare out off all hope for tho future 

04 Those arguments are founded on tho supposition 
that tho Pnna College was always to remain nualtcrod, 
hut this was by no means a nccessaiy conscqncnco of 
tho institution , when once tho college had become an 
established place of resort for Brahmms, it would bo easy 
to mtroduco bi degrees improvements into tho sjstom 
of education, and thus render tho institution a jionerfni 
instniment for tlio diffusion of ciMhration Some 
such alterations are suggested in the course of this 
mmnlc, and others must bo the fruit of time, and 
cannot bo adopted until wo hare mstrnments belter 
filtcil to impart instruction ns well ns auditors better 
prepared to receive it 

05 At no time however, could I wish that the 
pnreh ITindu part of the course sliould tie totnllv 
abandoned It wonbl sureh bo a preposterons wav of 
adding to the intellectual trea'mres of a nation to liegin 
bv the destruction of its indigennns lili ratun and 
I canuol but lliink that the future nltainnicnfs of Ibe 
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natives v'lll be increased in extent as well as in variety 
by bemgj as it were, engrafted on tbeir own previous 
knowledge, and imbued with their ovm original and 
pecuhar character. 

66. The attention of the Honourable Court has been 
attracted to the appointment among others of a piofessor 
of poetry. That class was admitted without much 
reflection as one that exists in all Hindu colleges. 
At first sight it seems of little piactical utility, but 
on a closer examination it vuU probabty appear worthy 
of being looked on with moie favoui. The Honouiable 
Gouit are aware how large a portion of the Hindu 
hteratui’e is formed by Sanscrit poetry. It is this paid 
which seems to have the most mtiiusic merit, and 
which has called foith the enthusiastic admnation of nc 
mean judges among ourselves. It is this part also 
which it IS both most practicable and most desirable to 
preseive. Even without the example and assistance of 
a more civilized nation, the science possessed by every 
peojile IS gradually supeiseded by then* own discoveries 
as they advance in knowledge, and them eaily works 
fall mto disuse and into obhvion. But it is otherwise 
with them poetry ; the standai’d woiks mamtam then 
reputation undimuushed m every age, they form the 
models of composition and the fountams of classical 
language ; and the wiuters of the rudest ages are 
those who contribute the most to the delight and 
refinement of the most improved of them’ posterity. 

67. The Honourable Court draws anticipations 
unfavourable to the college at Puna from the ill 
success of those at Calcutta and Benares ; but I am not 
sure that such a fact, even admitted m its utmost 
extent, would form an argument agamst the plan 
adopted. Every mstitution is hable to fall m time 
mto neglect and mefficiency; and of all others the 
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most liable ore those ivlucb have the mamtenance of 
learning for their object Other establishmeiits derive 
strength from their connection with the transactions of 
common life but those for the cnltivation of letters 
have no snch snpport, and it is for this reason that 
the aid of Government le reqnired to enable them to 
snbsist. It would perhaps bo givmg way too readily to 
despondency to suppose that becanso the colleges m 
Bengal have admitted of some abuses, that they neither 
have been nor will bo of great ntihty In the want of 
leisure for careful snponntendonco among the Europeans 
such cstabhahments must be exposed to fluctuations 
They will bo neglected under one Government They 
will bo reformed under another, and on the whole 
they will go on and flounah, a monument of the gonins 
of the great man who plannod them m the midst 
of pressmg dilBcultios and dangers, and oftho liberahty 
of the Honourable Court which has supported them, 
notmthstondmg occasional disconragomcnt and tom 
porarv ill success 

08 Havmg been led so far mto tho consideration 
of tho despatch of tho Hononrablo the Court of Dircc 
tors, I shall proceed to that part which re 
latcs to the college which it was intended to 
cstabhsh at tho Itcsidcncy for tho cducnlion of 
young civil servants , and I shall propose sucli a snb 
stitnto ns occurs to mo for tho plan which has been 
forbidden bi tho Court 

C9 Tho great adiantagco of a college arc, that it 
affords tho best opiiorlunitles of instruction both from 
Enropeau jirofossors and native mnnshis tliat it sup 
plies boohs, that it nffonls some supenatendenco oier 
tho conduct of tho \onng men so that in the event of 
idlone«s or dissipation it can bo cbeelrd before it has 
had time to roach bus -very injnnous pitch Tho exam 
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inatious, rewards, and degiees of honour complete the 
advantages of the college system. 

70. Its disadvantages are that it brings young men 
too much together, that it detains them at the Presi- 
dency, and, above all, that by regulating and watchmg 
over a young man’s studies it takes fiom him the 
stimulus which he would deiive from the consciousness 
that his good or ill success was in his own hands. 

7 1 . These advantages are so great that they in some 
measui’e reconcile me to the loss of the proposed 
college, as far, at least, as the young civil servants are 
concerned. 

72. We must now endeavour, as well as our means 
permit, to unite the benefits and avoid the disadvant- 
ages of both plans of instruction. 

73. With the aid of European professois it is neces- 
saiy we should dispense, but something might be done 
to mciease the numbei of native munshies, provided 
it could be effected without so gieat an addition as 
would lendei then busmess insufficient to support pro- 
perly quahfied men. If they could not be found here, 
men with every requisite qualification might easily be 
procured from Calcutta On this subject we could not 
perhaps do better than consult the gentlemen who have 
hitherto had the goodness to examme the students. 
The same gentlemen might be requested to state what 
they conceived to be the best books for young students, 
and means might be taken to procure sufficient numbers 
from Calcutta, or to piint them here. Super mtendence 
will not be required if we can succeed in preseiviug the 
impression that young men themselves at present enter- 
tain of the impoitance of their acquirmg a sufficient 
knowledge to enable them to pass the examination If 
a young man knows that such a trial must be submitted 
to before he can enter on the advantages of his pro- 

8 
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fession, and thot he haa nothing to trust to for carrying 
him through it but his own industry and attention, it is 
not too much to e3:peot that those quahties will be 
eroitod 

74 The orammationa, I understand, are at present 
much easier than those in Calcutta Something might 
be added to the difficulty, but it ought not to bo so 
great as either to discourage the student or to detain 
him too long among the temptations of a Presidency, 
and at a distance from the active employments of_tho 
service 

75 The grammatical part of the languages should bo 
particularly attended to If that bo once completely 
mastered, the rest must follow from practice 

70 The accompanying note by Captam Ituddcll, 
one of the Exammers to the College of Fort William, 
will show the plan pursued there 

77 The whole of this plan depondmg on the oiam 
ination, it becomes necessary to toko caro that it shall 
bo oflcctual Wo hare hitherto been able to accom 
plish the object by the voluntary assistance of such 
gentlemen us have happened to possess the requisite 
qualifications at the Presidency , but such a casual aid 
con scarcely bo robed on in a matter of so much import 
ance, especially alter the regulation Committee shall 
have been dissolved 

78 The best plan will probably bo to appoint a 
junior member to bo also secretary, with sueli a salary 
as may securo the occasions! scnices of an eminent 
linguist This gentleman, with the Persian secretary, 
mil always make us sure of two efficient ineinbers and 
wo may trust to accident for a third 

70 Tlie Examining Committee mai conliuno to 
meet ns at present, onco m three months and ciery 
student should be rcquircil, at the first iiici ting after 
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liis nniTal, to dcclai-e wlictlier it is liis intention to 
stand the examination at the next meeting. If such 
should not he his intention, he should immediately he 
appointed to a station up the coimtry, as has been 
ordeied hy the Gouit of Directors. I think this better 
than sending every young man up the coimtry at once, 
accoiding to the letter of the Court’s order, because 
much time is lost and expense lucuiTed in the journey ; 
and if a young man has a disposition to study, it is 
better that he should at once have done with the 
Presidency, and enter on the duties of his profession 

80. It has occurred to me to make it obligatory on 
eveiy student to pass an examination in Marathi, or m 
Gujarathi, as well as in Hindustani; and experience 
has shovTi that, without such a lule, those languages 
will not he studied. My unwillingness to keep young 
men at the Presidency, however, induces me to abandon 
that proposal, and to recommend m its stead the puhh- 
cation of a lule that no young man shall henceforward 
he piomoted to the second step in his hne (whether 
fi’om Assistant-Registrai to Registrar, or from third 
Assistant-Collector to second) until he has been examined 
in the language of the district where he has been 
stationed. This second examination, however, might 
be conducted hy a committee on the spot. 

81. All these expedients are designed to secm-e a 
bai’e sufficiency of knowledge to piovide for the dis- 
charge of ordmaiy duties. To obtam higher proficiency, 
othei measures must be devised ; and, for that purpose, 

I know no means more likely to be effectual than the 
system of prizes already m use m Calcutta. I subjoin 
a copy of the statute on that subject, and I would have 
it understood that a sepaiate prize wiU be given for 
each language ; so that if any one obtains the required 

8—2 
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proficiency in three languages, ho ivill receive 2,400 
mpees instead of 800 

82 It is my amaons lyish that the higher degrees of 
those pnies should bo thrown open to mflitaiy men 
It IB the enconragement of Oriental learning rather 
than the transaction of bnsiness that they are designed 
to promote, and it cannot bo the object of Government 
to exclude any labonrers from a field the extent of 
which IB BO mnoh beyond onr power of onlliva 
tion 

88 The orders of the Oonrt of Directors to the 
Supreme Government ore, however, so positive against 
the admission of mihtary men, that I can only propose 
the address of an earnest representation to the 
Honourable Court to mdneo them to permit its 
adoption 
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PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO THE MURDER OF 
GiVNGADlLVR SHASTRI, 

TIIF 

GAIKIVAR’S jrtNlSTER DEPUTED TO PUNA 


Trimbaeji Pengle, in wliose conduct the late dis- 
cussions with the Court of Puna have oiiginated, was 


fiist appointed to cany on the communica- 
tions between the Peshwa and the Eesident, 
aftei the notification of the recall of Gran- 


Nnrrativo 
rcspootiiiff tho 
murder of the 
Galkwor s 
Minister 


gadhar Shastii to Baioda, and the suspen- Hostilities with 
Sion bv the British Government of its 

V 

aihitration of the disputes between the Peshwa and the 
Gaikwai’. Tiimbakji, who had been a menial servant 
of the Peshwa, and had found some opportunities of 
rendermg his Highness essential service, had always 
enjoyed a large poition of his mastei^s confidence, and 
became by this appointment the real and efficient 
Mimster of the iState of Puna, although Sadashiv 
Maenkshwar still letamed the lank and designation of 
First Mmister. The effects of the elevation of his 
Highness’s favomite to a situation of such power and 
impoitance weie soon discovered in an entue change 
of the mternal pohey of the Court of Puna, and m 
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repeated inlractionB of the Treaty of Bassoin , all of 
which were, from tune to tune, reported to the 
Governor General, and on one occasion brought to tho 
notice of the Peshwa s Government m a detailed and 
forcible remonstrance, addreased by Mr Elphinstone to 
hia Highness s Ministers Tho Eesident liad, from tho 
nnfavonmble opmion which ho ontertamed of Trim 
bo^i s character, and the knowledge winch ho pos 
sessed of tho motives which led to Ins appointment to 
bo Mimster (as folly erplained in the Bcsident s letter, 
dated tho 27th May, 1816), anticipated tho probabilitj 
of the British Government being soon mvolvcd in dis- 
cussions with the State of Pmin These changes in tho 
mtemal pohey of that Court, together with tho appro 
hcnsions which Mr Elphinstone had of tho consequences 
to winch they might lead, wero submitted to tho notice 
of tho Governor General soon after tho nomination of 
Tnmbakji to conduct the commnnications between tho 
Peshvas Government and tho Residency* These 
expectations were soon realized although in consequence 
of events entirely unexpected 

It 18 known that mutual olaims have long depondcil 
between tho Government of the Peshira and that of tho 
Gnikwar, ansing out of tho former connection between 
those States Bj tho provisions of tho treaties con 
eluded between tho British Government and llie I’esliwa 
and Gnikwar rcspcctiiely tho British Governmint is 
botmd to arbitrate tlieso claims A further subject of 
discussion arose respecting the farm of Ahmeilabnd, 
comprehending the principal portion of Dm Pi sliwa s 
lands in Gujarat, which had been granted to Die Gaik- 
wnr on a lease of ten jenrs, the term of tlie lease bring 
nearh expired, and the renewal of it lieing an object of 
considerable importance both to the British and the 
• U^tliMsrch. ISIS 
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Gaikwar’s interests in Gujarat, a negotiation was 
opened for tlie pui-pose of endeavouimg to obtain it. 
With this question were connected others referring to 
the Peshwa’s interest in Katiawar, the whole forming 
a subject of considerable delicacy and moment, in 
which the honom* and mterests of the Biitish Govern- 
ment were directly concerned. 

It was very desirable that the Government of Puna 
and Baioda should endeavour to come to an understand- 
ing on aU these points by diiect negotiation ; and that 
the aibitration of the Biitish Government should not 
be resoited to, except in the event of a failure of those 
endeavours. This course was accoidingly recom- 
mended ; and after an effectual attempt to accomplish 
a satisfactory airangement thi’ough the agency of 
the GaLkwai'’s Vakil at Puna, whose measures were 
counteracted by every species of intrigue, both there 
and at Baroda, instigated unquestionably by Tiimbakji, 
who had a personal mteiest in the resumption of the 
Peshwa’s duect authority in Gujarat, it was determined 
that Gangadhai’ Shastii, the Gaikwar’s principal 
Mmistei, should be deputed to Puna to bring matters 
to a close. He accoidmgly proceeded to Puna in the 
character of a public Mmister, and under the declared 
protection and guai'antee of the Bntish Government, 
the renewal of the lease of Ahmedabad was positively 
rejected by the Peshwa, and the lands delivered over to 
his Highness’s officers. Every possible delay, pio- 
ciastmation, and evasion weie thrown in the way of 
the negotiation of the other dependmg points ; at length, 
with the concmience of the Besident, he deteimmed to 
retire from Puna, leaving the unadjusted questions to 
be arbitrated by the British Government. A lemaikable 
change in the conduct of the Peshwa and his Minister 
Trimbakji, and in their demeanour towards the 
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Shostn, induced Imn to suspend tins intention Hm 
Highness and the Minister now began to show extra 
ordinary marks of favour and kindness to Gangadhor 
Shastn, and to endeavour by eveiy means’ in their 
power to conciliate his regard and confidence, his 
Highness even went so lar os to propose that one of his 
daughters should be married to the Shostn s son, and 
the preparations for the mamage were in some pro- 
gress Hopes of on early adjustment of all the depend 
mg questions, on terms which the Shostn thought it 
would bo for his master s interest to accept, wore also 
held out, deceived by these appearances, the Shastn, 
with the consent of the Beaident, deferred his departure 
from the Peshwa s Dorbor Ho ncoomponied his 
Highness and the Minister on a pDgnmngo to Nosik, 
whither the Besidont accompanied the Court, and ho 
returned with the Poshwa to Puna , and Ihonco pro 
ccedod on a visit of devotion to Pandharpur, at the 
earnest entreaty of the Peshwa and Tnmbakjl, leaving 
most of hiB attendants at Puna, at their desire 

On the night of the 14th July the Shostn received 
a message from Tnmbakji, entreating liim to come to the 
temple and perform liis devotions Being mdisposed, 
tlio Shastn declined the invitation, which was three 
times renewed with increased earnestness 'iielding at 
length to these entreaties ho repaired to the temple 
attended hj only four or five persons altogether 
Having performed his devotions, and con^c^sed for a 
liW minutes with Tnmbakji, ho left the temple to 
rrtnm homo , and had onlj got a short distance from it, 
when ho was attacked and killed bj fi\o armctl men 
who cninc from the temple nnd immediately ran away 
towards the same place nflcr jM'rpelmtinK tfie mnnlcr 
The particulars of tins affnir an drtailnl in a despatch 
from the IlcsiJcnt nt Puna, dabd 5th September, mid 
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being suppoited by evidence, left; no room to doubt that 
Trimbakji was implicated m the guilt of the Shastii’s 
assassination. The anxiety shown by Tnmbakji for 
the Shastri’s attendance m the temple on the night of 
his assassination ; his desne that he should be accom- 
panied but by few people ; the total absence of all in- 
vestigation on the part of the Peshwa’s Government, 
after the murder had been perpetiated, notjnthstanding 
the atrocity with which it was marked ; and above all, 
the fact of no measures having been taken for the arrest 
of Bhagwant Eaw and Bandoji, who were at Pandhar- 
pur, and^ on whom suspicion immediately hghted as 
being the known personal and political enemies of the 
deceased — seemed, m the general opimon, to be cir- 
cumstances which iiresistibly fixed the guilt on Tiim- 
bakji. The Pe^hwa himself did not escape the im- 
putation of havmg instigated or approved the murder. 

Mr. Elphinstone, who was at Ellora when he learned 
the mmder of the Shastii, immediately addi’essed the 
Peshwa,* acquamting him with his intention of letmn- 
ing to Puna without delay, and calhng on his Highness 
to institute an early and serious investigation of the 
case, with a view to discover and punish the assassins 
of the Mmister of an ally of the British Government, 
who had come to his Highness’s Com’t under the 
express guaiantee of the foimei. Mi. Elphinstone at 
the same time dnected Captam Pottmger, his assistant, 
whom he had left in chai’ge of the Eesidency at Puna, 
to take immediate measuies for the secuiity of the 
persons of the rest of the Baroda Mission ; and autho- 
iized him, should such a step appear to be necessary 
for their piotection, to invite them to encamp in the 
neighbomhood of the British Eesidency. Mr. Elphm- 
stone’s repiesentations were enforced in a lettei addiessed 

* 25th Julj 
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by tbo Governor General to the Poshwa,* soon after 
his Lordship became ac/jnointed with the tragical event 
at Pandharpnr Mr Llphinstono also received his Lord 
ship 8 instmcfions in detail with respect to the course 
which he was to pursue, in the event of his demand to 
the Peshwa for the discovoiy and punishment of the 
murderers being complied with, resisted, or evaded by 
hifl Highness The refusal or the evasion of our 
demands would unquestionably place tbo Court of Puna 
in a state of enmity with the British Government 
Under a supposition that either of these courses might 
bo pursued by the Peshwa, from a belief of Tnmbnlgi 
bomg the author of the guilt, Mr Elphmstono, though 
ho was enjoined not to precipitate hostihtica ^^th hii 
Higlmoss, -uas directed not to relax m the prosecution 
of our demands, which could not bo retracted ^ith 
dignitj or security His attention was also particularly 
dra^m to tbo importanco of provontiug tho escape of 
Tnmbakji from Puna either with or without tho 
knowledge of tho Peshwa, and as it was possible that 
Ins Highness lumsolf might endeavour to vithdrav. from 
Ills capital it was also recommended that every opposition 
should bo mndo to tins step sbould bis Highness pur 
pose to adopt it In order to enable Mr Elphmstono to 
follow this line of conduct with cflect ho wns nnthonred 
m addition to tho control which ho already p08'?c‘’scd 
over tho Puna subsidiary force to make re<jnisilion for 
mihlnry aid to the Go\crmncnt 8 of Fort St George and 
Bombav, and to Colonel Doveton, should the progress 
of c^(nts appear to him lo require tins procedure 
IsotwithplnndiDg the urgent demand made by Mr 
Elplnnstono for an inquiry into the rirmmstanecs of 
Uic murder and tbo pumslimenl of tho rnminnla when 
they should bo disco\erf<l no stepp towards an in 

• l*iih \agait. 
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vesfcigation were taken either by the Peshwa or his 
Ministei, duimg their continuance at Pandharpur. As 
the geneial voice pointed at Trimhakji as being the 
instigator of the crime, and from the tone of Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s lemonstrance to the Peshwa, it was expected 
that he would not long delaj’’ a declaiation of the senti- 
ments which he entertained on the subject, extra- 
oidinaiy precautions were taken b}’’ his Highness and 
Tiimbakji for the security of their peisons. Before 
the death of the Shastii, the Peshwa had already 
adopted stiong measuies for his own protection, which, 
after the murder, were redoubled. Now troops were 
entei tamed and assembled from a distance, on piu’pose 
to guaid his Highness ; and when he travelled, his 
person was attended, contiaiy to his usual piactice, by 
a laige body of aimed men. The entry of the Peshwa 
mto his capital was mai’ked by eveiy symptom of dis- 
tiust and anxiety. He aiiived m a close palankin 
without giving notice of his approach, and without 
bemg met by any of his chiefs At night stiong guaids 
weie posted both at his palace and at the house of 
Tiimbakj'i. It happened also that his aiiival at Puna 
was on the day of a great festival, on which thousands 
of Biahmms were accustomed to attend m older to 
receive chaiity from his Highness, who had hitheito 
never failed to be present. On this occasion, however, 
of its lecurrence, he was not present. These extia- 
ordmaiy piecautions were adopted, as Mr. Elphinstone 
subsequently learned, in consequence of the fear which the 
Peshwa and Tiimbakji enteitamed of being assassmated 
by some of the soldieis of Gangadhai Shastri, who 
had lemamed at Puna with Bapu Maiial After his 
Highness’s aiiival at the city, the levies of new tioops, 
and the assemblage of those aheady in his seivice, m 
the vicinity of Puna, continued as befoie. These 
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measures, v?liich bad been before earned on "rntb 
secrecy, wero more openly adopted after Mr Elplun 
stone had pubbely demanded the Burrender of Tnm 
bakji to the Bntish Government 

On learning that no attention had been paid to his 
first remonstrance from Ellorn, and having become 
possessed of mfonnation which left in Ins mind no 
donbt of Trxmbahji s guilt Mr Elpbinstono re 
solved not to delay pnbboly charging the Minister with 
the crime of having instigated the murder of the 
Sbastn, and calling on the Peshwa for his immodiato 
impnBonmcnt Mr EIpbinalono judged that this 
demand, the advance of ^hich ho regarded to bo 
sooner or later inevitable could tbon bo made with the 
greatest cfiect and tho best prospect of success The 
mmd of tbo pubhe, os has been aboio observed, was 
folly impressed with tbo conviction of tho Minister's 
guilt, Tnmboiji had not hod timo to work on tho 
feelings of tho Peshwa to subduo tho popular clamour 
which was loud against him, and to silouco or rcmo\*o 
tho most formidable of lus enemies, and Mr Elphin 
stone foreseeing tlmt tho jnstmctions of tlio Governor 
General, when they orn^cd would bo to call on the 
Peshwa for justice deemed that no penod could bo 
more ndi antagoous for making such n demand, as tlio 
subsidiary forco could at that moment bo spnro<l from 
Ibo frontier and might return to its cantonments at 
Sirur without creating suspicion Tho toiiBidcm 
tioDS bj which Elphinstono ^vns guided in the line 
of proceedings which ho ndoptetl wore pabniiltc<l m 
detail to the Govonmr General and rocei\e<l the most 
unqnahfiofl approbation of his Lonlslup whow mows 
on the whole subject he hiul corrcclh anticipated t 

♦ Mr ilrijotrh, Jalwl Kth 

t Mr Jfqatcli, d*ttJ lOtli Vj tftnbrr 
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Mr. Elpliinstoiio fil fust dctorminod to tiike no otlier 
piocaution against any attack winch Triinbalqi might 
make AS lion his case hccamo tlespcratc, than to place 
tlic biigadc at Puna and the tioops at the Pcsidcncy 
upon the alcit. and to ordci one of the battalions at 
Puna to be ichcvcdj by which means he might com- 
mand a rciiifoi cement by the detention of the iclieved 
battalion; but aftci communication with Colonel Smith, 
he rc'^olvcd to lecall the snbsidiaiy foice to Siiiii, a 
measuie which, in his iudgment, appeared to be indis- 
pensably necessary’-, on account ot the veiy small 
number of tioops then at Puna, and of that detachment 
being wholly' dependent on the city of Puna foi its 
necessni^ supplies of all dcseiiptious. Mr. Elphmstoue 
communicated the return of the subsidiaiy foico to its 
usual cautoumeuts to the Pcslnva, in the mauncr w'hich 
appealed to him to be the least calculated to excite 
alaim 01 anxiety on the pait of his Highness fn 
01 del raoie securely to enable them to send off the 
family of the late Shastii to Baroda, Bapu Maiial, 
and the lest of the Mission, •weie invited to encamp in 
the neighbouihood of the British Residenc}^ which they 
at length effected, though not altogether without diffi- 
culty, in consequence of a mutiny, supposed to have 
been excited by the intiigues of Trimbakji and Ban- 
doji, having broken out among some of their tioops, 
who, making a w’^aut of pay the pietext for their dis- 
affection, w^ere readity joined by the other Mr Elphm- 
stone happily succeeded m suppiessmg this mutiny 
without being compelled to lesort to foice foi the 
protection of the Baroda Mission, a measure which 
might, m the state of nutation which then prevailed, 
have led to immediate hostihties between the Biitish 
tioops and those of the Peshwa 

Soon after the Peshwa’s return to Puna, Mr. Elphm- 
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stone requested an nndienco of liis Higlmess, which was 
on vanons pretexts put off The Eesidont accordingly 
determined to discontmne his applications for permission 
to wait on the Peshwo, and to adopt some other mode 
of apprising his Highness of what ho wished to com 
municate He at length, after some difficnlty, succeeded 
in causing to be convoyed to his Highness a paper con 
tainmg a diruct charge against Tnmbalgi, and demand 
mg his immediate impneomnent, as well ns that of 
Bandoji and Bhagwant RAw Mr Elphinstono had 
ongmoJly mtended to have presented this wnting to 
hia Highness, hod ho obtained the andienco which he 
sought It commenced by stating his anxiety to have 
been permitted to visit tho Peshwa, m order to express 
to his Highness tho anrpnse with which ho had Icomod 
that no inquiries had been made into tbo circumstances 
of tho Shnstn s assassination, a neglect wluch Mr 
Elphinstono distmctly imputed to the Peshwa s Mi 
nistors, who had not allowed tho truth to reach him, 
and had consequently prevented lus Highness from 
pursning those measures which it was doubtless his 
desire to adopt, in order to mark his nbhorrcnco of tho 
enmo which liad been perpetrated and preserve nnim 
paired tho reputation of iito Government Jfr Elplim 
stone then informed him thot tho gcncrol voice of Imp 
snhjccts Imd from tho first fixed tbo guilt of this (miis 
action on Tninbnkji ITo rccnpilulatod tho principal 
facts attending tho Shnstn s murder, and tho conduct 
of tho Minister after tlint event had token place the 
ttccumc} of wluch he undertook to pro;o wlirn Tnm 
bakji should bo placed m imprisonment ns Ins great 
power and luflucnco would ntlirr^wpo drier wilnru^eH 
from coming fonvanl ^Fr I Iphinslone nrgnril nl 
length on the full conMclion winch all these nrcinn 
hlaucts mupt Inug of the guilt of the Mmihtcr, and 
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eoncludcd by doiuniidin" that Trimbalcji, Baudoji, 
and Blia"\vant Baw slionld be apprebciided, and placed 
m safe custody until bis Highness should have an 
opportunity of consulting with the Govoinor-Gcueral 
on tlic subject, and by enforcing these topics by an 
impressive appeal to the Pcslnva's feelings, as a man of 
religion and a prince. The paper terminated by dis- 
tinctly apprising his Highness that all communication 
with the British Goveiumcnt must be interrupted until 
its demand on this point should be satisfied, and assur- 
ing him that, after the apprehension of Tnmbak]!, the 
choice of his successor would be cnthely left to Ins 
Highness, in the coufidoucc of his making such a 
selection as would tend to the improvement and preser- 
vation of the alliance. 

A day or two after the Peshwa received this paper,*" 
a message was sent to Mr. Elphmstone from Sadashiv 
Bhdu Manldshwar, acquainting him that the Peshwa 
had peiaised the writing ivitli the fullest attention, and 
had in consequence ordered Bhagwant Raw and Bandoji 
in confinement; but wnth regaid to Trimbakji, a more 
full explanation would be made by a native agent, 
whom the Bhuu requested might be sent to him. This 
message appeared to kli*. Elphmstone to be insincere, 
as the Bhau from whom it came had long lost his 
master’s confidence, and as the guards placed ovei’ the 
houses of the Bhagwant Raw and Bandoji belonged to 
Tiimbakji, with whom, as Mi\ Elphmstone was 
credibly mformed, Bandoji had had an interview the 
preceding mght To this message, however, he le- 
tumed an answer which he thought best calculated 
to soothe the Peshwa, and to prevent his entertammg 
any alarm for himself, 01 supposmg that it was designed 
to obtam our demands by force, at the same time that, 

^ I 7 tih August 
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no direct ollnsion was made to the possibility of his 
Highness haring imbibed snoh apprehensions Tho 
agent whom the Bhdn wished to see bemg disqnahfiod 
by his age and infirmities from nndertakmg a negotin 
taon, Mr Elphmstono sent another person, to whom 
tho Bhan dehvered a Jong message on tho port of tho 
Peshwa, profossmg his nllachment to the British Govern 
ment, but denjmg tho gmlt of TnmbaJgi, offering, 
however, at tho same time, to arrest him immediately 
if Ins gmjt shonld ho proved, and promising oven to 
pnmsh lum ns convicted of the crime if Mr Elplim 
stone conld prove the fact of Tnmhakqi s three 
mntations to tho Shastn to come to tho temple with 
few attendants Mr Elphinstono replied to tins 
message oulj hj repenting that ho was proparmJ to 
maliO good Jus charges, and had already fnrnished Ins 
Higlmeas with snflicicnt proofe Ho therefore agmu 
called on hun to arrest Tnmbakji, and warned him 
against tho danger winch menaced tho nlliniico from tho 
Molonco and intngnes of Tnmbakji, ns"' Jong as ho 
shonld continno m power 

Discussions of tins nature conlinncd for some dejs 
dnnng which Mr Elplimstono had occasion to address 
Ins Higlincss on tho snbjcct of the nssemblago of troops 
at Pnna , but the Itesidonl s renionslranco produced no 
other result tliiui that of the rendczious of the troops 
being fixed at twciitj or Iwontj fne miles from I’nua 
instead of the citj tho rccrniting still going on as liefore 

Dnnng the whole of these disciissioiis, the I’tshwa 
chicfli Imed his resistance to tho demands of tin 
ilntish Goiemmeut, on the gronnd of the nijnstico of 
arresting a ]ienion hefort he was connctcil of the cnim 
whicli wiu laid to him lie jiorsovi retl in mnintammg 
the innotcnco of Tnuihalji still promising at the 
fame time to arrest him if Mr Llphin tom conld snh 
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stantiate Ins charges against him. His Highness chiefly 
dwelt on the cu’cumstance asserted by the Eesident, of 
Trimhakji’s having thiee times mvited Gangadhai 
Shastri to come to the temple with few attendants. 
His Highness repeatedly declared, that if these sum- 
monses could be proved to have been made, he was 
read}'- to consider Trimhalgi guilty, and to punish 
him as such. The Peshwa’s arguments were forcibly 
combated by Mr. Elphinstone, by an appeal to the facts 
which weie withm his knowledge, and of which he was 
prepaied to come forward with the proof whenever the 
removal of Trimbakji fiom the Peshwa’s Councils should 
do away with the dread which must otherwise prevent 
■witnesses fiom coming forwaid to depose what they 
know agamst a mimstei, to the violent consequences of 
whose power and mtngues they weie exposed Hmang 
the course of these discussions it appealed e-vident that 
the Peshwa had become so infatuated as to resolve to 
make common cause with his favourite, and to stand 
or fall with him. 

Prepaiations were at one time made to facihtate the 
flight of Tiimbakji, who was to excite a feigned 
rebelhon, in which he was to receive the concealed 
support of the Peshwa. At another time, several 
modes of compromise were offered to Mr. Elphinstone, 
which bemg mconsistent with the digmty and security 
of the Bntish interests at the Court of Puna, weie, of 
com'se, rejected When intelhgence was received of 
the commotions at Hyderabad, the Dai bar assumed a 
higher tone ; and it was then determined that Trim- 
bakji should remam at Court, and m office, and that 
the demands should he resisted ; the Peshwa even went 
so far as to cause a message to be conveyed to Mi. 
Elphmstone, which was couched in teims appioachmg 
to menace. This piocedure, together with an attempt 

9—2 
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■wlucli was at tlie same time made to obtam false depo 
Bitions relative to the ciroamstaDces of the Shastn s 
mtirder, clearly evinced, on the part of the Court of 
Puna, a disposition to break the olhance Mr Elphin 
stone opposed to this condnot his nsnol firmness and 
caution , the mtngnes and ollompts at deception pmo 
tised by the Darbor were resisted firmly Fearing that 
the exaggerated ncconnts which the Pcshwa had re 
ceived of the disturbances at Hyderabad might oncoumgo 
the Poflhwfl in Ins scheme of resistance to the demands 
of the British Government, and impel him to quit 
Puna and at once to throw himself into the sitnation 
of an enemy of the Company, Mr EIpJiinstono senouslj 
warned his Highness against the conrsc winch ho might 
ho adnsed to pursue from tho nolcnoo and intrigues of 
lu8 favounto whoso interests would alone l>o fonvardod 
while tho mpturo of tho allinnco would bo roudorod 
movitablo and with it tho mm of his Higlmoss s ropn 
tation and Government ilr Elphm«?tono also onlercd 
tho snhsidiar) forco to advance to tho vicinity of Pnnn 
communicating this circumstance to tho IVshwa and 
observing that ns tho tone of tho Dnrbar appeared to bo 
altered and troops wore assembled from all qnnrtcrs it 
heenme noccssnr} on his part to adopt corresponding 
measures of precaution On tho llh September, 
Elphinstono having received iDstmetions ofthoGo\i.nior 
General * communicated to tho Po‘<hwa the decision 
which his Lordship had passoil, in theeiint which had 
now occorred, of no inqnny JmMug I»ecn made into Iho 
circniDfllanccs of the SImstn a mnnler, again wanie<l 
hiR Iliglmcps of the danger which ht was jncumno h> 
his blind pnjiport of lus unpnnciplrsl fa\ountf and 
aRsnred Iiim that the JJntish Go\tniinenl would not 
desist from its dtinands for Iht fomiahr of Tnnibalji 

• ^Ir A Iici' <• ttjlol I th 
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After a long consultation with some of his principal 
followers, the Peshwa sent a message to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, informing him that he had determined to imprison 
Trimhakji, on condition that the Biitish Government 
should not demand his capital punishment, or his 
suriender to its ovm officers, and that no fui’ther 
inc^mi’y should he made into the cu’cumstances of the 
tiansaction ; these conditions were, of com’se, rejected 
by the Kesident, who persisted in his demand for the 
unquahfied suiTender of Trimbakji to the Biitish 
Government , but in order to allay any fears which the 
Peshwa might entertam for himself, Mr. Elphmstone 
made an unofficial intimation to the Bhau,* that when 
once Trimhakji should be m oui* custody, no farther 
inqmry would he judged necessaiy. In the meantime 
Tiimhakji, after having had an mterview with the 
Peshwa, and received from his Highness assurance of a 
nature to soothe his feehngs, and piomises of protection 
to his family, was sent off to Wassaffighai, a hiU-fort 
near Satara ; the judicious and perseveiing firmness of 
Mr. Elphmstone, aided by the Peshwa’s own reflections 
on the iisk which he was mcuiumg of a ruptm’e with 
the Bntish Government, prevailed on his Highness to 
comply with the Eesident’s demands After a con- 
feience with Majoi Ford, the officer commanding his 
biigade of legular tioops, with whom he had frequently 
communicated duimg the course of these discussions, 
and some of his piincipal advisers, the Peshwa at 
length declared his assent to the surrender of Tnm- 
hakji Hengle to the officers of the British Govern- 
ment, Mr. Elphmstone assuring his Highness that no 
further mquuy would be considered necessary ; that 
Trimbakji’s life would be spared, and that he would 


* 5 th. September 
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undergo no sevenbea ttIuoIi 3vere not implied in n 
strict confinement 

Accordingly a party of jUnjor Ford s bngndo received 
olinrgo of Tnmbalqi * and escorted bim from Was 
aantgbar to Pnna, wbero bo was debvered over to a 
detachment of Bntisb troops, f and condnetod to Bombav 
together mth Bhagwant Baw and Bandoji, i\ho were 
to bo given np to the ofiScers of the Gaikwar Govern 
mont Tnmbalgi was immediately placed m strict 
confinement in the Fort of Tanna Dnnng the pro 
gross of these discnssions there appeared, from tbo 
reports of tbo several Hesidents to bavo boon fruqnont 
commnmcations betneen tbo Darbars of Pnna, Scindia, 
Holhar, and the Rajah of Nagpnr Tlio pervorso ob 
stmnoy of the Peshwa was conademblj enconraged bj 
tbo intngncs of these chioflains and by tbo com 
motions at tbo time at Hyderabad 

Extoact rnoM a Letteh rnoji tiib HoNotmAimr 
MonvrSTCAaT EirmssTOXE, Resident at the CounT 
or THE Peshwi, to the Goveexob GrxEiiAn , dated 
lOtli Acodst 181C, jiFremirD TO IN Tnr rnrcEDixo 
NAnUATlVF 

I inlondcd to Imio made jnur Bordsbip aegnamlcd 
nith tbo circumstances of tho Slianln s murder, b\ 
utuTi « submitting tlio dolnilcd account dman up bi 
“i uit?' “ tlio Guikwar s Vakil, and some oilier papers 
' '* but as tlioso documents were confined to tin 
mere circumalnnccs of llio nssassiiinlion, I find mvsilf 
obliged to trespass on jour Lonlsbiii s time nilli n 
iiarmtuc of the event, and tho transnetions timl hd to 
it 'Vour I xccllenci is alrcndj well acijimnitid nitli 
the liostililj 1 1 meed towards the Slinsin b\ a jarti in 
• ISlJi SrJ teniUr t •’Clll Vj temler 
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the Pcsln\n’s Parhar, which was hoaflccl hy Trimbaliji, 
and cnconraf^cd In* the Pc^iliwa. Tlicir blood intrigues 
at Ibirodn, Iheir doinnnd for n clian^^e in tlic Gaikwai’s 
Govcinmcnt, (hen ncgoUaiion wiili Bandoji, and the 
iGception of Pliagwant Paw. have all been submitted to 
your Loidsliip. At fliai period Ihe Shastii icceived 
fioquent intelligence of plans to mnidci him, wdnch I 
always encomaged him to tieat with disiegard, and 
which for a time wcic attended with no visible result 
This state of things Iciminatcd in tJie rupture of the 
Gaikw'ar’s negotiation, and the demand foi the Shas- 
tii’s dismission; and it was succeeded by seciet over- 
tures fiom Tiimbalvp to the Sliastii, and b3^ a 
negotiation between those l^rinisters without m.y par- 
ticipation, lor the settlement of the Peshwa’s claims. 
This led to a degice of intimacv and coidiahty between 
Trimbakji and the Shastri, such as I have never 
Imowm between natives in their situation in life. It 
w’as dui'iug this peiiod of confidence that Tiimbak]i 
avowed to the Shastii that he had, before their lecon- 
ciliation, been engaged in plans foi cutting up his pai*ty 
and for making aw^ay wuth him by assassination. It 
seems impossible that such an avow al should have been 
made, unless the leconcihation had been smeere , and I 
am inclmed to believe it was to a certain extent. I 
imagme that all intentions of acting against the Shastii 
by direct force w^ere laid aside, and that it was now 
designed to gam as advantageous teims as possible from 
the Gaikwar, by workmg on the ambition and vanity of 
his Mmistei, and at the same time to rum the Shastri 
with the Gaikwar and the English, by leadmg him into 
a Ime of conduct inconsistent with his duty, or even to 
get him entirely into the Peshwa's power, by engagmg 
him in his Highness’s service. To effect this object, 
which the Peshwa certainly thought essential to the 
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accomplifllunont of Iub tiowb on Gtyarat, ovety means 
were token to gam over the Shasta. His Highness 
offered his sister m law m marnnge to the Shasta s 
son, and Tnmba^i porsnaded the Shasta that it nas 
the Peahwa s wish to mvest him with the prmcipal 
conduct of his affairs, an offer with which the Shasta, 
heing a native of this place, was dazzled, though 
I do not imagme that ho had mode up his mmd to 
accept it At this time it was agreed by the Shas 
tn and Tnmbolqi that the PeShwn should forego lua 
claims on the Gaikwar for a temtona] cession worth 
seven lacs of rupees, and that ns soon ns the Gaikwar 
should consent to this arrangement, the marnago alroudj 
alluded to should tale place I imagine the Peshwa s 
Government was smecro m wishing for tins arrange 
ment, which would have afforded a present profit and a 
prospect of further advantages consequent to the ruin 
of the Shastn If these plans were real!} entortamed, 
I imagme they were overturned hj an accident that took 
place at Nasik At that time tlio Gaikwar s consent 
to the proposed cession was hourly expected, and ns the 
marnago was to take place ns soon ns the news arrived 
both parties took their fnmilics to hnsik, nnd much 
expenso was incurred for the purpose of celebrating the 
ceremony with splendour, hut wjieu it nppearcil tlinl 
the Gaikwar B consent was not likely to nm\o while 
the Court was at Isasik the Shnstri hccaiiie nnxions 
to mold a connection which would lime had an appear 
nnco of neglecting Ins masters intensts to pronde for 
lus own , nnd nccorduiglj he desired tint the mamnge 
might be pnt off for the pnsent Alioul the same tune 
the Slinstn declined engaging in the Peshwa s negotin 
tions with me m con'.cqnenct of me rejecting his mti r 
fcrcnce, and pointin^ ont in the htroiigcst light the 
imiirudcncc of hn mnkiiio hiin«(lf a iiiiiii'ter of tin 
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Pesliwa. Tills failure of Iiis designs must have iiTitated 
Trimbakji; hut, above all, the rejection of the mamage 
v'bicb bad been negotiated by Tnmbakji, and which 
could not be broken off or suspended, after the bride bad 
been bi ought and the prepaiations bad been made, 
without great disgrace to the Pesliwa. Unfortunately 
the Sbastri heightened this feeling by starting other 
objections to the connection. These affronts, as I 
understood at the time, made a deep impression on 
Tnmbakji, while bis conduct on the occasion was m- 
consistent and unaccountable. He mentioned the Sbas- 
tri’s conduct to me as an instance of gioss bieacb of 
faith, and as involvmg him in the utmost disgiace ; but 
at the same time be piofessed bis entire forgiveness of 
it, and, in fact, be said little on the subject to the 
Sbastii, but contmued to tieat him with more apparent 
kindness and affection than ever Durmg this j'oumey 
to Nasik, reports weie widely cuculated at Puna that 
the Sbastri bad been seized by Trimbakji ; and as I 
tieated them with entire disiegard, I could not but be 
suipnsed at the earnestness with wbicb Trimbalgi and 
bis agent, Ham Aba, endeavouied to convince me 
that they were meie populai’ rumoms, and were not 
founded on any measm'es or designs of tbeu’s. The 
journey to Pandbai’pur soon followed that to Nasik. 
On this occasion the Sbastri peremptoiily lefused to 
allow bis colleague, Papu Maiial, to accompany him to 
Pandbaipm’, although the lattei expressed great feai’S of 
bis safety. This was natui ally attiibuted to Tnmbakji’s 
influence, as that person bad all along shown a dread of 
the wary and ciicumspect cbaiacter of Bapu Mau’al, 
and bad msisted on bis exclusion from the conferences 
with bis colleague. His mteiposition was more open 
m jDievaibng on the Sbastn to leave bebmd the best 
paii; of bis escort, and in dissuadmg me from accom- 
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panying Imn m lus pilgnnmgo, and tliat lus Higlmcss 
wished me not to go on this occasion On the jonmcy 
to Pandharpnr, Tnmbaiji was followed by Govmd 
Eaw Bandoji, who had bean neglected dnnng the time 
when Uie plan was to concihate the Shastn, bnt who 
was Btn] connected with Tnmbali]i, and who had a 
person, on his part, stationed with him for his protection 
This man came to Pandharpnr with great secrecy, bnt 
his amval was discovered by the Shastn immediatelj 
before his death Two days precedmg that event, 
guards were posted and great prccantions talon about 
the temple and the Peshwa s house, and the alarm of 
the Pnnnco assassms was onco more set on foot Tlio 
ensfcnco of this conspiracy, of Ibo name of winch so 
much nso has been made has lately been fnlly disproved 
by Mr Enssell s mqoines at Hyderabad, and it may 
thoroforo bo fairly assnmed that the Peshwa s alarms 
on the snbjoet of it aro either feigned, or inspired bj 
those abont lus Highness, to cover any measures the 
motive of which it is inconvenient to avow In this 
case the alarm atTonlcd a protovt for mercsBrng the 
guards, and a way of accounting for the Shastn s 
mnnler Strict orders were also issued against bnnging 
armed men to the temple Tlio following account of 
the occurrences on the day of the Shastn s death is 
extracted from a narratno which was dmmi up hj 
Bapu Jfaiml and translated hj Captain I’ottinger 
immcdiateli after the return of the parti who had 
accompanied tin Shastn to Paiidliarpur and ims 
tniiismitted to mo on mi jonmei from Pllom 

‘ On the 1-lth the Shastn went to an enterlniiimcnt 
given 111 Eainchnudn Oosai PntanKar to tlu I’lsliwa 
and on his return home complained of f icr, and 
dcsiml that if oni person came to request him to 
go to the t( mple, tliei might ho told tlrnt he was in 
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(hsposeil. Ill tlio colusc of luilf jiu liour 0110 Laxnraan 
Pant came, on Tiimbalcii's behalf, to invite him to 
loin him in his devotions : and he said, I am iiinvell, 
and vill not "o out to day.” Slioitly after Tiimbakji 
sent a second messenger to acquaint the Shastn that 
the Pe'=j]n\a nas to go to the temple next moining, and 
that ho. the Shaslii, ought to take advantage of this 
eiicnmstancc and attend piayers, but not to bring many 
attendantb. He retmned the former answer. Bapii 
Chiplonkar, a fiiend ot the Shastri's, and Pan, 11 
Mahiatta, a relation, tlien left the Shastii and walked 
to the gi'oat temple, vheie they met Trimbakji Dcnglc, 
who observed, “I have sent twice to the Shastii 
to come to prayers ; he declines doing so, but I wish 
yon would try him again.” Banqi ]\Iahratta came 
back to the house occupied by the Shastii, and told 
him what Dongle had said. He at liist observed: “ I 
am unwell ,” but on reflection, he became apprehensive 
of offending Dengle bj* not complying with his different 
messages, and tlieiefore he agreed to go. He accord- 
ingly set off wnth two Mashdljis,''- two personal ser- 
vants, tliiee Haik.irns,f and a K,irkun| of Tiimbakji 
As he passed among the shops, one of his attendants over- 
heard a man in the ciow^d ask, “ Which is the Shastii 
and another leply, “ He who w^eais the necklace ,” but he 
did not think of observmg these people. The Shastii 
entered the temple, perfoimed his devotions, chatted a 
few minutes with Tiimbakji Dengle, and then pro- 
ceeded towards his house. He desned three of his 
people to stay behmd with one Cheytun Dass Bava, a 
kind of pieceptor of the Shastii, and a very old man , 
and he advanced himself, accompamed by Tnmbakji 

* A link-boy f A messenger 

X Officers under tke Zemindars, who keep accounts of the 
collections. 
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Dengle s Sepoys, ttIio were m front fen or twelve 
paces , next came two of llie Shnstn s own HnrLmis, 
then two MosliiLljia with lighted torches, and about 
four paces behind them was fho Sliastn , one Ham 
chander Barwe, an inhabitant of Pandharpur and a 
pnest of the temple had hold of the Shaatn s left band, 
and Bapn Ohiplonkar, the Shnstn s friend, was on 
the opposite side, but a stop or two in the rear , flieso 
three were followed by the Sliastn s two personal 
servants , and when the party had waited some httlo 
way from the temple, three men came rnnnmg 
np bohmd them, as if they wore cleanug tbo road for 
some person by calhng out “ Pais 1 Pais 1 (Jfnto wnj I 
mate way 1) tbcir loft liands were folded up in a cloth 
probably mtendod ns a shield, and in encli of tlioir ngbl 
hands tlioro seemed to bo a twisted clotli, which is nsnnl 
for stnkmg people in a croud, to made them stand 
aside One of the assassins stmek tbo Shasln a verj 
nolent blow, apparcntlj ivitli fho cloth, when it waa 
discovered that ho had a swonl also in his hand , 
another seized him by the lock of hair on the crown of 
his head, to throw him down, and when ho was falling 
tlio third assassm cut him over the head Two more 
men at this jnnctnro rushed from the front of the part} 
and three of the attendants who attcmjitcd to stai b\ 
the Shnstn were wounded, on which his fnends 
Jfasludjis and followers ran nwni and left him in 
the hands of the murderers who nniigleil him in tin 
most shocking inaiiner, and one of them exclaimed 
‘ A\c linxo now finished him ! This was oierbeanl hi 
one of fho wounded men The nsnssius then threw 
down two siTord scabbards and made their escape , and 
the Sliastn s people, who x ere following with tbo old 
man alrendi allndcd to, saw five mt n with inled swords 
running toivnnls the ttinple tiny also obstrxid the 
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flambeau l.VJng cxiingaislicd ami smolcmg ou tlic 
ground, and became mneb alarmed ; but not knowing 
wliat luid taken place, two or ihicc of them ran homo 
to the Shastn’s honso, and learning lie was not there, 
they icturncd to scaicli for him, and found his corpse in 
the load almost cut to bits. TJiey took the pieces and 
earned them home : this was about half-past eight at 
night. The inieJligcncc was immediately earned to the 
Peshwa, who ordered additional precautions “ about 
his own peisoii,*’ and shortly one of Tiimbakji’s 
people came to inquire "what had happened. TJic 
police oflicci also attended to see the corpse, and rc- 
tiiiued to report to the l^eshwa, obscivmg that one of 
the assassins had boon seen near the river, and had 
tliiown down his swoid, and had escaped m the crowd ; 
but that the swoid had been earned to Trimbakji. 
The news shoitl} leaclied the Gaikwai camp, and 
some of tlic piinczpal Saidais came to the town to take 
measures for burning the Shastri’s remains, and ob- 
tained permission from Tiimbakji to that effect, and 
likewise an oidei from* his Highness the Peshwa foi 
the Shastn’s people to have fiee mgress and egiess to 
and from the city. The following day some of the 
Shastii’s Kaikfms went to Tiimbakji, and told him 
it behoved him, as the fiiend of the deceased, and also 
the Minister of the Peshwa, to make inquu-ies towai’ds 
asceitainmg the cause of the Shastri’s mmfler; to 
which Tnmbakji answered, “I am doing so; but on 
whom can I breathe suspicion ? I have no clue to 
guide me.” The Kaikuns agam observed : It is due 
to the Shastii, and also to the honour of youi Govern- 
ment, to discover the oiigin of what has happened ” 
Trimbakji replied in terms of civility, and declared 
that the Peshwa was greatly grieved by the event that 
had happened , but that the Shastn was wrong to 
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Tontnre abroad ■mtbont a nnmbar of attendanta, fifty or 
a hundred The Kurktos rophed " He considered 
hunsolf in the house of his friend, and besides, it was 
not usual to bring many people on such an occasion 
Ton know, added they, “who are the Shastn e enemies, 
the assassius appeared to bo Eamatit men He re 
phed “ What yon say is true, but how could I avert 
what fate had decreed ? There is the Purool Sitaram 
and yon have placed one of the Gaifcwnr s Kannoji in 
the Kamntik, though I cannot tale the name of any 
Luemy You must now look to yourselves, but depend 
on my friendship Ho who protected yon all is now no 
more, and I will do so to the utmost of mj power 
The febastn s Karkims then left the place, and the 
foUomng day thev obtained, through Trimbakyi, the 
Peshwa 8 private permission for tbo Baroda people to 
retam to Puna It was at Iho same time intimated to 
them that they need not attend ngam at either Tnm 
bakji B quarters or the Pesliwn s house 

‘ The murderers appeared to bo drcsscil in short 
hrccchcs, such os arc worn in the IvamatiK bnt spoke 
in the Molirattu language when thev exclaimed, os 
already stated “Ye liavo now fiiiislicil him I 

In this narrative it is irapossiblo not to bo struck 
with Tnmbakjis solicitude so disproportionate on the 
occasion, about tlio bhasln s coming to the temple, 
and with the proof that ho was expected by the 
munlcrcrs winch, in all the cireuiustances of the cast 
was almost impossible to liaio hajipened, had they not 
been acquainted with what was passing latwicu him 
and Tnrabakji Bi the question a ked in the streets, 
the murderers appeared to have bc( n [>oslcd hi fore he 
hfl his house, orthei mnal liaic been so boon nflir, for 
Ins whole nbsonco up to Ins death did not excied Ihrix 
qnarttra of an hour Tlic want of inquiry is also aery 
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remarkable ; it might have been expected that Tiim- 
bakji would have hastened to the spot wheie the 
murder was committed, or at all events that he would 
have sent people to make mquiries from the passengers, 
to trace out which way the assassins had taken ; that 
he would have summoned theneighbouiing shopkeepers 
and the Shastri’s attendants to asceitam the dress and 
appearance of the murderers, that he would have 
offeied a reward to discover the mmderers, and that 
their detection would have been the prmcipal object of 
his attention for a considerable time ; instead of which 
he neglected eveiy sort of mqmry, and contented him- 
self with stoppmg aU letteis and all news for the first 
day, after which he arrested several peisons for reflect- 
ing on him. He allowed the men on whom suBpicion 
would most natui’ally fall to go unquestioned, and exer- 
cised his mgenuity in finding out other peisons likely 
to have committed the muider, and leasons why it 
should have happened as a matter of couise. He then 
employed himself in wiitmg despatches to his tuibulent 
deputy at Ahmedabad, of which we have yet to heai 
the effect, and afterwards forbade the Shastii’s name 
to be any longer mentioned. This conduct is the more 
lemaikable from the extraoidmaiy exeitions which aie 
made by the pohce of native G-ovemments, in all cases 
where the chief has an mteiest, and the success with 
which acts of violence are generally kept under m the 
Peshwa’s cities. Bandoji, lespecting whom the 
Peshwa’s Mmister long affected entne ignorance, is 
now retmued to Puna, wheie both he and Phagwant 
Paw reside at laige ; one of the two was, I nndei- 
stand, secretly received on the mght befoie last by 
Trimbalqi, on his way to the temple, fr’om which he 
this day returned. 
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‘ To his Excellency the Enrl of Moira, K G , etc , etc 


‘Mt Loud, 

‘ 1 In my last despatch I had tho hononr to 
report to yonr Excellency that Trunbalgi Dongle 
uturbta assembled a body of plnndorers nbont 
fifty miloa from Pnnn , that a dofacbment of 
Gokhles had been sent against them by tho 
Peshwa, and that I expected soon to hear of their dis 
permon His Higlmess s detachment, however, instead 
of dispcrsmg tho rebels has qmetly sat down m tho 
midst of tho tract thronghont which thoy aro dispersed, 
and tho commander has roported that there aro no 
rebels m that port of tho conntry This langnago is 
ro-eohoed by tho Peshwn, who saj's that ho can obtain 
no mtoUigcnco of any assemblago of troops within his 
tomtoncs , and that, anzioos ns ho is to net against 
thorn, ho most depend on mo for findmg thorn out 
‘ 2 Tho insnrrcction thereof has now clianged its 
character, and appears as an attempt of Tnmbakji s 
to recover his power, bl canjnng on war against tho 
British Goioramont nnder tho protection of Ins High 
ness tho Poshwn As these facts can scarcely fail to 
load to important consequences, it becomes nccesrarj 
to sbon tho grounds from which I dome luj conviction 
of them 

‘3 It IS proper, in llio first place, to slion ml reasons 
for ascertaimiig that there ari lui'anublages of troops in 
the neighbonrhood of Mnliodeo, which is ihnied bj his 
Highness I shall at the same time shon that they 
aro headed bi Tnnil>al.ji Tho simple fact of sacli 
assemblages in a nn frequented jiart of tho Pislmas 
couutrj, and within fifii niihs of his own rcidiiire 
Mill of itself establish that lus Highin«s is acqnniiited 
with the proceeding, and Ins lon^ connivance and rub 
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sequent denial of the existence of it, together with his 
refusal to act against the troops assembled, uull pro- 
bably be thought a sufficient proof that the design for 
which they have collected is approved by his Highness. 

‘ 4. Eaily in last Januaiy I leceived intelligence that 
Trimbak^i was at Phultan, in which neighbourhood he 
appeared to have alieady passed some time durmg the 
months of Janiiaiy and Februaiy. I heard from numeious 
sources that he was in that part of the country, con- 
stantly changing his residence between Phultan on the 
west and Pandhai-pur on the east, extending his range 
as far as the forts of Saltoie and Mymungar on the 
south. On the 15th Januaiy, the news-writer at 
Narsingpur announces a lumom- that some msm’gents 
are collecting ; he confirms this report on the 18th, 
and specifies that 25 horsemen and 100 foot had as- 
sembled between Snsatwan-e and Mahadeo, under a 
Maratta Saidai, and that another body was at Pm'an- 
dhar, about twenty miles to the east of the last village. 
On the 20th the same wiiter mentions another party 
at Mymungar, and adds a lumom’ that all ai’e to mute 
under Trimbalgi Dengle. On the 24th he writes 
that the party at Snsatwane has moved to Natepota 
and Bunud, north of Mahadeo, and that those at 
Purandhar have encamped between Mahadeo and 
Mymungar On the 26th he announces that more 
troops aie coUectmg, and on the 29th he gives the 
followmg account of the disposition of the whole : 


‘Near ISTate Potta and Burrud - - - 500 

Near Mahadeo ----- 300 
Near Mymungar _ . - - 600 

Neai Phultan ----- 400 


Total, 1,800 

Almost the whole of these were foot, and the bulk of 
them Mtoug and Eamoshis (low and lawless castes hke 

10 
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Bhile) At this tuna I donbted whether the troops 
aSBembled were under Trunhoigi , or, if they were, for 
what purpose snob a gang conJd be designed 

‘ 6 Prom this tune till the 18tb Febmaiy, the 
newB-wnter eontinnes to report the accession of fresh 
bodies of infantry to the insuigents, and hkewise the 
commencement of mcasnres for coUectmg cavalry Ho 
also represents that one of his Harlcaras, who was sent 
for mtelhgence, had been ent off by the insurgents, and 
that he himself was m such danger that ho had been 
obhged to take refbgo in a fortified honss bclongmg to 
Sadashi V JfAntcahvar On the 1 8th Fobmaiy ho writes, 
that bodies of horse, m parties of from ton to twentj , 
are movmg from aU pomts to jom the msnigonls at 
Hahadco , that the whole country is fall of Tnmbalgi s 
spies, and that dreadful examples are made of all ]>crBons 
who talk of tho preparations of the insnrgents On tlio 
19th ho reports the same mtoUigenco, and gives a 
copy of a paper mnting tho services of a particular 
chief and his troops, and promising a specific rate of 
pay Similar papers, ho says, are circulated m great 
numbers On the 22nd ho says nobodj now hesitates 
to speak of the insurrection or to say tliat Tnmbatji 
IS at the bend of it Ho also mentious that the 181b 
of Mnrch is the day fixed for tho breaking out of the 
conspiracy 

‘ G Early in February the nows uniers and infelli 
gencers at Puna began to communicate iiilclbgenci, 
similar to that recoiled from ^nn^lllgpllr, and b\ Ibc 
middle of the mouth a full coiifiruialinii of it was 
rcceiied from two Bralmuiis who were sent sepimlol^ 
to Jlaliadeo to collect information Tlie post-oflire 
writer at Jewoor (fortj miles from Mabadco, and about 
the same distance from ^nr8lnglmr) ol«o wrote nlsmt 
tliL 17tb tliat Trunbakji was at Burrud asMmbIiii(, 
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liorso, niul that Jic Imd got 1.500 into tlic ncigliboiir- 
hoocl of Mnhndco. All accoiinls concurred m rcpie- 
eeiitmg Trimbakjrs vigilance to bo vciy gioat, and 
the difiiculiy of passing ibiougli his haunts and those 
of his adhcients to be extreme. 

‘7. On the 21th a poison of some consequence, long 
connected -with the 33iitish Govcinmcut, hi ought to me 
a Jfahratta chief of a village \Yho had actually enlisted, 
in Trimbalvji’s service \nth twenty hoi so. He said 
that Tiimbakji Incd in the jungle apait fiom his 
horse, and that he had about 500 Hamoshis at some 
distance round his peison ; that ho had got from 2,000 
to 3,000 horse in different villages near his rcticat, 
under the command of his father-m-law, llewie Raw 
Sindia ; that he lied many otheis engaged in his 
service who were still at their villages, and he parti- 
culaily mentioned (hfferent chiefs of hoi sc m his ovm 
noighbouihood, which is on the Nmam's border bej^ond 
the River Bhima. He said Tiimbakji had given him 
a small advance of pay, and desired him to lemam 
quiet until after the Holi (the last da}’" of which was 
the 7th instant), after which he promised him two 
months’ pay at 40 or 50 rupees a month, accordmg to 
the goodness of the hoise. 

‘8. On the 25thr a private horseman was introduced 
to me through another channel, who, though m the 
Reshwa’s service, was engaged with Tnmbakji. His 
account agi*eed in most particulars with that last 
noticed ; but he was a paidicularly mtelhgent man, and 
gave good accounts of the present state and future plans 
of Trimbalgi, which derived credit from his knowledge 
of Trimbakji’s past proceedings. The only part of 
his mfoimation that is at present apphcable was that 
Tnmbakji had been near two months m the neigh- 

* A Hindu festival 
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Biuls) At tins time I donbted whether the troops 
afisembled were under Trunhak)i , or, zf they were, for 
what purpose such a gang could be designed 

* 6 From this time till the 18th February, the 
news wnter contmues to report the accession of fresh 
bodies of infantry to the insnrgents, and likewise the 
commencement of measures for collecting oavaliy He 
also represents that one of his Harkorfis, who was sent 
for intelligence, hod been cut off by the insurgents, and 
that he himself was m such danger that he had been 
obliged to take refuge in a fortifled house belonging to 
Sodoshiv Minkeshvar On the 1 8th February he writes 
that bodies of horse, m parties of from ten to twenty, 
are moving from all points to join the insurgents at 
Mahadeo , that the whole country is full of Tnmbaiji s 
spies, and that dreadjfol examples are made of all persons 
who talk of the preparafaons of the insurgents On the 
19th he reports the same mtelhgence, and gives a 
copy of a paper mvitmg the Bemoes of a particular 
chief and his troops, and promising a specific rate of 
pay Similar papers, he says, are circulated in great 
numbers On the 22nd he says, nobody now hesitates 
to speak of the inHurrootion, or to say that Trzmba^i 
18 at the head of it He also mentions that the 18th 
of March is the day fixed for the bfeakmg out of the 
conspiracy 

‘ 6 Early m February the news wnters and mtelli 
gencers at Pnna b^on to communicate mtelhgence 
similar to that received from Naramgpnr, and by the 
middle of the month a full confirmation of it was 
received from two Brahmins, who were sent separately 
to Mahadeo to collect information The post-oflBce 
wnter at Jewoor (forty miles from Mahadeo, and about 
the same distance from Narsmgpur) also wrote about 
the 17th that Tnmhalgi was at Burrud assomhling 
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hoiso, mid tlial lie liad got 1.500 into the iicighhoiir- 
liood of ^^fnhadco. All accounts concnircd in repre- 
Fcntmg Tnmbakjis \igilaucc to he veiy great, and 
the diflicultv of pas^^ing thiongli Ins haunts and those 
of his adhcionts to he exliome. 

‘7. On the 21th a poison of some consequence, long 
connected ^\lth the Biitish Government, hiought to me 
a Mahialta chief of a village who had actually enlisted 
in Tumbahji’s service with twcut}^ hoi so. JTc said 
that Tiimhakji Ined in the jungle apart from his 
hoise. and that he had about 500 Ihimoshis at some 
distance loiind his pcison , that ho had got fioin 2,000 
to 3.000 hoiso in diHercnt villages near his retreat, 
undci the command of his fathci-in-law, Rcwic Raw 
Sindia; that ho liad inaiij^ others engaged m his 
seivico nho weic still at their villages, and he parti- 
culaily mentioned dilleicnt chiefs of horse in his onm 
neighbourhood, which is on the Nizam's border bejmnd 
the Ri\ci Bhima. He said Trimbakji had given him 
a small advance of pay, and desiied him to lemain 
quiet until after the Holi " (the last day of which was 
the 7th instant), after which he promised him two 
months’ pay at 40 or 50 rupees a month, accoidmg to 
the goodness of the horse. 

‘ 8. On the 25th' a private horseman was intioduced 
to me through another channel, who, though m the 
Peshwa’s service, was engaged with Trimbakji His 
account agreed in most paiticulars with that last 
noticed ,* but he was a particularly mtelhgent man, and 
gave good accounts of the present state and future plans 
of Trimbakji, which derived credit from his knowledge 
of Tiimbalqi’s past xnoceedings. The only part of 
his information that is at present apphcable was that 
Trimbakji had been near two months m the neigh- 
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bouiliood of Phultan and Mahadeo, tliat lie liad 8,000 
horse and 800 foot abont him, that he had constant 
commimication \vith Puna and excellent intelligence , 
that he had a Vakil from the Pindane Tvith him, and 
was in close connection with the Peshwa, who had Tery 
extensive intngneB on foot against ns in different parts 
of India, and that Tnmba^i was to set np his 
standard about the 18th March 

‘ 9 On the 1st March, the Narsmgpnr wnter sends 
accounts of more horse-enhsting for Tmnba^i. He 
Bpeoifies as usual the villages where they are quartered, 
and in many cases the names of the commanders On 
the 2nd, he wntes that 218,000 mpees have been sent 
from Pondharpur in the mght to Tnmholgj He 
mentions the names of the persons ooncamed in send 
mg it, and the spot where a party of horse is stationed 
for the purpose of famislung an escort On the 8rd 
one of the Brahmins sent to Mahadeo confirms the 
accounts of Tnmba^i s ooUeotmg troops, and adds 
that a confidential agent of Appa Desii s had had an 
interview with him , he likewise states that the detach 
ment sent by the Peshwa agaiust the rebels had settled 
qmetly at Natepota, and appeared to be on a faendly 
footmg with the insurgents, the people of the country 
beheved they ware sent out at Trzmbalgis reqnest 
On the same day the post-office writer at Jewoor men 
tions difiereut places where troops of Tmnbatgi are 
posted and stat^ that much activity prevails in reornit 
mg for Inm even about Jewoor , and that oonmderablo 
quantities of treasure have been sent to him from 
Pandharpur 

‘10 On the 5th I received an overture from a 
person formerly of some consequence bat whoso Johagir 
has been sequestrated of late, to say that he had been 
invited by Tnmba^i to raise a large body of horse for 
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him, aucl ofiermg to give me mtelligence, and even to 
concui* in apprehending Tnmbakji. 

‘11. About the bogmnmg of this month a villager 
came to Colonel Leighton and acq[uainted him that a 
bodj^ of troops vas qiiarteied in his village, on the 
Nira, and that Trimbakji had manj'- parties in the 
villages ai'ound. I sent out Harkli’as with this man, 
whom he carried in the night to this village, and 
showed them the hoise. He also showed them a 
smallei pai*ty picketed in the wood at some distance 
from the village ; while they were looking out for these 
a party of horse passed them, travelhng with secrecy 
and by night. They heard eveiywheie of the intended 
insm’rection, and of parties gomg by mght to join it, 
and undeistood eveiywhere that it was to break out on 
the 18 th Maich. 

‘12. On the 6th the post-oj0dce AVi’iter at Meriteh 
writes that troops are laising at different places m his 
neighbomhood, which he specifies aie foi Tiimbahji, 
and that otheis aie collectmg for him to the south of 
the Kiishna. The post-office wi’iters at Sangh on the 
Kiishna, and Fuse Savah, neai Satai’a, also repoits the 
assembly of troops under Dongle, in the hills of 
Mahadeo. 

‘13. On the 7th a person came to a broker employed 
by me to collect intelhgence, and wished him to ex- 
change some gold money. By well-managed inquiries 
the broker discovered that the gold had been issued by 
Tiimbakji to a Pathan chief who had enhsted with him, 
and whose servant the person who offered the money 
was. He gave much the same account of the state of 
Trimbakji’s preparations with those aheady noticed. 
It is to be obseived that numerous accounts repiesent 
all Trimbakji’s money to be in gold, and constant 
efforts to be made m all the country from Phultan to 
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tlie Bliurm, to procure Bilvar m exchange for it I have 
out many accounts brought by Harkfirus, all tending to 
provo the existence of the preparations I have described, 
and the notice they have attracted throughout the 
country , I shall only odd that for the last fortnight at 
least Tnmba^i s preparations for an insurrection have 
been the common topic of conversation m Puna, and 
that every Kjirkhn (clerk) who comes to the Besidenoy, 
if spoken to on the subject, treats it as one of pubbo 
notonety 

* 14 It IS under these oironmstances that his High 
ness the Peshwa asserts that his local officers have 
allowed preparations, such as I have described, to go 
on for two months without noticmg them, that his 
ministers have shut their ears to the oomiDon talk of 
the country and of the capital , that even when his 
Highness s attention was drawn to the subject, his 
messengers could learn nothing of these notorious facte , 
and finally, that a detachment of his troops, under an 
officer selected for tlie occasion, could sit down m the 
centre of Tnmba^i s anny, and know nothing of its 
existence After all this, it is scarcely necessary to 
bniig any ftirther proof of his Highness s knowledge of 
the insurrection, the existence of which he so strongly 
denies , but his confidential adviser and intelhgenoer, 
Prabhakor Pandit, mentioned it to me long ago and 
could scarcely have concealed it from the Peshwa had 
it really been unknown to his Highness till then , and 
his Minister, Sadashiva Minkeshvor, who is not m the 
secret of the Peshwa s intentions, casually mentioned 
to Kirshan Bfiw early m February that he had heard the 
insurgents m the Mohadeo Hills intended to attack his 
fortified house at Tembunu, that ho had therefore 
increased the gamson, and had apphed to lus Highness 
the Peshwa, who promised him assistance, and who 
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afterwards made a merit with him of sending out 
Grokhale’s detachment, as if it had been done m atten- 
tion to his wishes. 

‘15. From all these circumstances I think there 
lemams no doubt that the Peshwa is piiyy to Trim- 
hakji’s conspiracy, and has favoured the progi-ess of 
it ; I say nothing of the constant lutelhgence I have 
received of his Highness havmg contmual communica- 
tion wuth Tiimbakji, of his havmg sent him considei- 
ahle sums of money in gold, and of his havmg had 
more than one secret mterview with Tnmbakji him- 
self. These statements, although strongly asserted by 
many different persons, and though highly probable in 
themselves, are not sufficiently well estabhshed to build 
upon ; but it is certaui that tioops have been laised 
for Tiimbakji in Puna, that treasure has been sent to 
him from this ; m one very lecent mstance, an 
Arab Jamadai, who was reported to have joined the 
lebels, returned to Puna and told a Mohammedan 
fi’iend that he had been employed to cany a casket of 
jewels to Phultan to an adherent of Tnmbakji’s ; that 
Tnmbakji’s family and dependents are still in his 
Highness's favoui* , that most of them make excm’sions 
into the countiy which, if made without design, are 
unaccountably mdiscieet, and which are constantly 
repoifed to be for the pui-pose of consulting with Tiim- 
balgi , that Bhasker Pant, one of Trimbakji’s pim- 
cipal officeis, who commanded one of the divisions of 
his foice attached to Colonel Smith in 1815, has made 
lepeated j'ouineys of this kind from his Highness's 
Court at Phulsheher; that he finally left that place 
shortly befoie his Highness's return to Puna, and is 
stated on very good authority to be now with the 
rebels • his Highness has been unable to answer my 
repeated demands to be informed what has become of 
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lilm Hifl Hjglmess s employment in maturing his 
plan also accounts for several deviations from his fixed 
habits, which before excited a good deal of surprise 
The first is his journey to Jnnar, when Trunba^i 
was supposed to be m that part of the country, soon 
after Colonel Emgscote s attempt to seize him at Kad 
gaum , hifl excuse was, a vow of an annual pilgmnage 
made when he was in prison, which ho had forgotten 
for the last twenty years to perform , another is, his 
long residence at Phulsheher out of the way of observa- 
tion, and the plana he took to explam his motr7es to 
me, frequently complaining that he was detamed against 
hiB will by hifl arm though the distance is only six 
teen moles, and his arm was but little bruised. The 
last IS his giving np his annual journeys to Gnagur and 
Kopargaum for the first tame I believe, ever smce his 
restoration, although the excuse of his arm has for some 
tune been removed 

'16 It remains to examine the extent and design of 
the conspiracy Long before Tnmbobji s release, it 
was the common opinion m the llahratts country that 
the Peshwa would endeavour to revenge the disgrace 
which he conceived himself to have suffered by raising 
up wars and inBurrections against the Bntiah m which 
he should not appear himself It was stated on better 
anthonty, and m a less vague form that his Highness 
wonld try all means for Tnmbalgi s release and 
restoration, that if he did not succeed hy entreaties 
and temptation, ho vould try intiniidafaon , and if that 
failed he would secretly foment insurrections, m the 
hope of wearying us mto a compliance with his wishes 
All the plans presented, as precursors to the msurroo 
tions, have already been tned, and it is remarkable 
that the language held by his Highness s avowed agents 
should closely resemble that made use of by Trim 
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bakji’s emissaries — the same entreaties and promises 
at first, followed by the same absurd attempts at 
intimidation, and the same anxiety to obtain a cate- 
goiical answer immediately before the time when the 
insuiTection began to be talked of. 

• 17. It will be in yoiu’ Excellency’s recollection that 
on the 3rd of last November the Peshwa sent me a 
seciet message, sajong that as he was gomg to quit 
Puna for a time, he was desn-ous to leave his countiy 
secure ; that Tiimbakji would probably create dis- 
turbances if not concihated, and he therefore wished to 
offer him terms on the paid of the Biitish Government, 
and offeied to answer for his faithful observance of 
them. Considermg tins message as a threat, or at 
least an attempt to discover the effect which would be 
produced on the British Government by Trimbakji’s 
laismg an msuiiection, I letmned such an answer, 
and sent such messages, pubhc and private, as I con- 
ceived most hkely to impress on his Highness the im- 
possibility of any msuiiection on Trimbakji’s paid for 
which his Highness would not have to answer, and the 
total iiim it would bring on his State if such a proof 
were to appear of his hostihty to the British Govern- 
ment, and mfidehty to the alliance. As his Highness 
entered on the present conspu-acy m the face of this 
lemonstiance, and it should seem immediately on le- 
ceivmg it, it must be mfeiied that he will not easily be 
deterred fiom the prosecution of a plan so deliberately 
formed. The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
apparent extent of his mtiigues. It appeal’s from the 
mtelhgence ah eady noticed, that troops are assembhngfor 
Tnmbakji in the centie and southern parts of his BQgh- 
ness’s domimons. Mr. Jenkins’ information m November 
and December last showed that similar levies were made 
at that time m Beiar, under the immediate duection of 
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hifl Highness s officers at Malghant, and there are re 
ports strongly corrohorated hy ciroumstances that troops 
are also rising m Khandeah It is now many months 
smce I heard that his Highness had made some com 
munioationfl to Tashavant BAw Jiv6ji, who was onoe 
a great freebooter m the Mahratta country I paid no 
attention to the report at the time, beheving that 
Yaahavant lUw had bean long dead , bnt not very long 
after I was surprised to hear that Yashavant Riw was at 
the head of a body of freebooters in Khandeah. Oontrary 
to the practice of such gangs, this body has remained 
qmet ever smce, and has not been heard of till this 
time, but it IS now reported in Puna that bis Highness 
has a body of men in Khandeah ready to join Tnm 
ba^i, and the last khabar from Khandeah revives the 
mention of Yashavant B6w Jiviyi, and says be is get 
ting ready to move , all which circumstances agree so 
well as to make it very probable that the whole pro- 
ceedings of Yaahavant Edw Jivdji have been directed by 
hifl Highness His Highness s repair of hia forts have 
neyer entirely been discontmuod, and they are now 
earned on with unusual activity Hia Highness s over 
tures to the Gaikwar and his mtngues at the Courts 
of Somdia and Holkar, have been often brought to your 
Excellency s notice The orders lately issued to the 
Yakils afford no proof at nil that these mtngues ore 
diBcontmued but are quite os likely to have been agreed 
to on purpose to blind the Bntish Government at a 
moment when his Highness was oontemplatmg a secret 
operation against it It is to this motive I attribute 
the usual profusion of attentions and complmuces winch 
his Highness has displayed smce the time when ho 
now appears to have entered vigorously mto his plots 
with Tnmbokji , his orders to the Vakils arc easily 
rendered negatory by his mtngues through unavowed 
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cliauuels. Of this character is Balaji Kunjar, whose 
agent, Balinji Dhoudev, manages most of his High- 
ness’s communications with the other Mahratta powers, 
and who himself, as well as his son, are pointed out by 
several reports as engaged in constant communication 
with Trimhalvji. There is a circumstance which 
appears to ho connected with his Highness’s intrigues 
in Hmdustan, tliough it maj* possibly only relate to 
the levies of troops in Ediandesh. It is that large sums 
of monej’ have been remitted from this place to Oholi 
Maheshwar, or Ujjain, which are said to he remitted 
on his Highness’s pait, and w^hich really appear to he 
sent by his directions. Though I have long heai-d 
lumom’s of this nature, I was first led to inquii’e mto 
them by the seizure of a large sum of money (about 
30,000 lupees) by one of our detachments m the 
Ghauts. This monej'- w^as passmg off to Malwa in a 
secret manner; caie was taken to elude om parties, and 
various subteifuges weie resorted to to account foi 
appearances after it had been seized No application 
was made to me to release it, although the banker to 
whom it avowedly belonged is a hequent attendant at 
the Kesidency ; and when he was at length called on 
for an explanation, he gave no satisfactory reason for 
his long silence. "While this subject was under inquiry, 
I received mtimation that the money was his Highness 
the Peshwa’s. I after-wards received information on 
which I thmk I can rely, that his Highness has re- 
mitted several lacs of rupees to Hmdustan m the name 
of five different Mai-wmi bankers, the pimcipal of 
whom is Amar Chand. It appears horn the state of 
the market that these remittances are not made for 
mere commercial purposes, and several convoys which 
have been seized by the Peshwa’s officers m conse- 
quence of a standmg prohibition against expoi-tmg the 
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current com have always been released by his High 
ness B own orders It is to be observed that the greater 
part of the treasure mteroepted by our detachment con 
BiBtfl of the prohibited com (Halli sicca) 

‘18 I now proceed to report the commumcabons I 
have had to hiB Highnees, and the answers I have 
received since the date of my last despatch Up to the 
24th February I treated the insurrecfaon as equally 
offensive to the Peshwa and to the British Government 
and expressed my confidence m hia exertions to put it 
down , at the some time pointing out the bad conse 
quences of any remisaness on Ins part On the 24th, 
the Peshwa s Ministers sent me a letter from the 00 m 
mandant of Gokhle s detachment, that had gone against 
the insurgents datod firom Phultan, denying that there 
was any maurrection and enclosing a letter from the 
revenue officer at Natepota to the same effect The 
Ministers triumphantly referred me to those papers for 
a complete rafutabon of all that I had said about Tnm 
ba^i and his proceedings , they also pomted out m 
pohte language the propnety of dehberabon and inquiry 
previous to bringing forward charges of so much im 
portance I rephed by stating the disagreeable im 
pression made on me by their denying all knowledge 
of a rebolhon that everybody else knew of and saymg 
that I had done my port and that the rosponaibilty now 
rested with them This only producing fresh demals 
I sent a message on the 2nd Mhrch, requesting an ex 
planation of his Highness s conduct and intentions and 
saying that I should consider his mere denial of a tact 
so generally known, os a proof that he was dotomunod 
to avoid all open and friendly discussions with the 
Bnbsh Government His Highness merely replying 
by general professions, it was apparent that if the 
insnrrecbon contmuod, it would reqmro to be put down 
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by Biitisb troops, and that the presence of Groldile’s 
party would only lead to mistakes favourable to the 
rebels. I therefore took measuies to form a detachment, 
and sent to beg that his Highness would recall his 
troops, as them remaining inactive so near* the lu- 
sui’gents only led the people of the country to suppose 
that there was a conceii; between Tiimbakji’s and his 
Hughness's Government I also desmed to be informed 
whether any tioops which his Highness said were not 
rebels were his, or whether he had any troops in the 
tract round Mahadeo ; I also begged to know what 
precautions had been taken to check the mtngues of 
Tiimbakji's family and adherents, and what was 
become of Bhaskai Pandit ^ His Highness now said 
that there must be an msuiiection, as I had such a 
positive account of it , but asked what he could do ^ 
He did not know where Trimbak]i was, and he could 
not obtam mtelhgence about his followers ; and that 
however anxious he was to show his smcere friendship 
for the British Government, it was totally out of his 
power to do anythmg which might convince it of his 
cordiahty. I replied on the 4th, that his BQghness 
might give them over as hostages to the British Govern- 
ment ; that he might also give such orders to his tioops 
and officers as would soon change the face of affaus. 
Signs of his cordiahty would then appear of themselves, 
intelligence would poui’ m, both on him and us ; he 
would offer his tioops to act with our officers, and those 
who acted by themselves would attack and dispeise the 
rebels wherever they were assembled. On the other 
hand, if appearances continued as formerly, I begged 
his Highness to consider the suspicions they would lead 
to His Highness contmmng his present professions, 
offering more troops, and oidermg out Major Ford’s 
brigade, but without taking any of the steps that were 
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in his power, or even ceasing to deny the existence of 
an influrrechon, I addressed, on the 7th, a long and 
senouB message to him , pointing out the impoeaibihty 
of hiB containing hia present conrse without being in 
volved with the British Government, the imposaibihty, 
in that event, of his ever being trusted more, and the 
fetal character which the dispute would therefore assume 
I endeavoured to show the uselessness of assisting 
Tnmbakji, who surely was not expected to conquer us, 
and with whom he could never make terms, the im 
possibility of any arrangements that should even secure 
the life of that fugitive, until he was lodged in a Bntiflh 
pnson the difficulty hia Highness would have m 
satisfying your Lordship of his good mtenfaons, even if 
this insurrection were to die away and the wisdom of 
adopting such a course as should show that his High 
ness was smcere m his profesaions the result of which 
I said could not fed to be the speedy capture of Tnm ^ 
bakji To this his Highness sent the usual answer, 
that his troops were at my disposal, that they should 
move wherever I should pomt out the rebels, and that 
ho would seise any parson whom I should declare to be 
adherents of Tnmbalgi I rephed, on the 9th, that my 
object was less to crush the insurgents which could not 
be done by a very small body of British troops than to 
obtam proofs of lus Highness s good disposition which 
might he counted on in futoxe timea nn/1 m all cironm 
stances , that if lus Highness were disposed he would 
find no difficulty m discovering the rebels, and m ascer 
touung who were Tnmbakji s adherents If, then, he 
were cordial and smcere, he would act on my former 
suggestions , if not, he would como back and desire me 
to pomt out mdiYiduals His Highness now promised 
to seize Tnmbalgi s adherents, reqnestmg me to pomt 
out any that he might omit He also ordered Major 
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Fold to march against the rebels, and promised him a 
part of the best horse in his semce; but this movement 
of troops I dechned as qmte unnecessaiy, the msuiTec- 
tion bemg formidable from the appearance of secret 
encouragement alone, and not from its own strength, I 
had also received intelhgence which I thought might 
be rehed on, that the troops at Mahadeo and the 
neighboui’hood had broken up and dispeised ; I have 
not yet heaid what has been done about Tiimbalgi's 
adheients. 

‘19. The above communications were mostly made 
through Majol* Ford and Moro Dmt , I sent similar 
messages by Prabhakar Pandit, but m general still 
leceived more unsatisfactory answers Yesteiday, how- 
ever, Piabhakar Pandit brought me along message from 
his Highness, the pui’port of which was to vmdicate 
himself from the accusations I had brought agamst him, 
to persuade me that he was not so mad as to meditate wai 
against the Bntish, or to prefer Tiimbalgi’s friendship 
to ouis ; but a considerable part of the message was 
taken up by very shai’p remonstrances against the tone 
of the messages which I had sent to his Highness by 
Major Fold, and which his Highness declared were full 
of unbecommg imputations against him, and expressed 
with unwarrantable fi’eedom of language. His Highness 
showed pai'ticular resentment at one passage, which he 
was convinced meant to threaten him with the fate of 
Tippu Sultan; but as there was not the most distant allu- 
sions of the kmd in any of my messages, this was easily 
explamed away. His Highness assigned as a reason 
foi not agreeing to some apphcations that I had made 
for a personal mterview, that in the present state of 
thmgs such a meetmg would be hable to lead to alter- 
cation, and to expressions which his Highness might 
afterwards wish to recall. His Highness also gave 
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some reason for not sending any man of rank and con 
sequence to discuss the subjects now in hand on his 
Highness s part , I understood him to mean Gokhle, 
who perhaps has impressed his Highness with high 
notions of the manner in which he would support his 
Highness s digmty if he were to conduct a conference 
on hifl part My answer to his Highness s professions 
was m the same spint as those which I sent through 
Major Ford, that his Highness s denial of the msurrec 
tion obhged me to give way to very unfavourable sur 
mises that Ins Highness s conduct on this occasion, at 
the time when your Excellency was impressed with a 
particular conviction of his Highness s friendship and 
good mtentions was calculated to shake your confidence 
m him for ever , that it could not be expected that 
aggressionfl could be passed over as if they did not 
exist merely because they were not avowed , that his 
Highness was therefore in a sitnation of danger, an^ 
that the only wise course for him to pursue was to 
deliver up Tnmba^i, which I said would he the best 
course even for Tnmba^i himself I took pains to 
efface the bad impression made by my messages, ob 
servmg that it is my duty to be exphoit with Ins 
Highness, and that even if I were his own minister I 
should still t hink I served him better by laying open the 
true state of his ofiairs to him however it might offend 
him, than by encouraging him m permcions courses by 
dissembling or assentation that with respect to the 
terms m which my sentunents wore conveyed, Ins High 
ness would recollect that neither I nor Mqjor Ford 
could he expected to avoid impropnehes m an Indian 
language , but that ho might bo assured I had every 
wish to render my communications as acceptable os was 
consistent with tbo principle I bad just avowed I then 
bogged Prabhakar Pandit to remind his Highness of 
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the timely caution I had given him on Tiimhakji’s 
escape, of the pains I took to warn him m November 
last of the dangers of harbouring Tnmhakji, and of 
the veiy cordial and fiiendly terms m which I at fiist 
addressed him on this very occasion, until his Highness 
by shutting his eyes to the proceedings of the insm*- 
gents, compelled me to call his attention by louder 
complamts. I said that I had now so many interviews 
with his Highness that he was unable to judge whether 
anythmg I should offer, if he admitted me to an audience, 
were likely to give him offence ; and that with respect to 
sendmg Grokhle, his Highness would act entiiely accord- 
mg to his own pleasm’e. 

‘ 20. Hm’mg the above discussions I leceived two 
different messages horn Gokhle, couched m his usual 
stiam of respect and attachment for the Bntish Govern- 
ment, hut complammg of my havmg applied for the 
recall of his troops, remmdmg me of his former services, 
protestmg that there was no msun-ection, and assurmg 
me that if the msurgents could only be found out, I 
should soon have cause to applaud his exeitions. I 
lephed that I had imputed no blame to Gokhle, who no 
doubt acted up to the orders he had received ; that it 
was my knowledge of his vigoui’ on foimer occasions 
that led me to mqune into the causes of his piesent m- 
action ; that with respect to the existence of the msur- 
rection, it was with the Government I had to deal, and 
that unless Gokhle insisted on commg foiward for him- 
self, I had no dispute with him on that head. As far 
as I can learn, Gokhle has been his Highness’s gieat 
advisei thiough the whole of the present busmess, 
assisted peihaps by Waman Eaw Apte, and some 
others of his Highness’s dependents. The plan I con- 
ceive to oiigmate with his Highness and Tiimbakji 
It smts Gokhle’s views to fall mto any opimons that his 

11 
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Highness may entertam , and as there is no way to wm 
hifl Highness s favour like standing between him and 
danger, I should not be surpnfled if Gokhle should not 
have talked of his own mihtary powers, and offered to 
take all consequences on himself Considering the craft 
and treachery of his confederate, it is not unlikely that 
this may cost Gokhle dearer than he mtends , but I can 
not suppose that he had any dehberate intention of 
mcumng the resentment o/ the British Government, or 
of embarking m a cause the success of which depends 
on the constancy of his Highness the Peshwa 

‘ 21 Moro Dmt and his party appear really to 
be, as they profess mere instruments of the Beahwa s, 
withont any great share m his confidence, or any m 
fluenoe over his conduct It is even impossible that 
they may not he admitted mto the secret of his High 
ness 6 interior pohcy , all his intelligence and some of 
his V ftktlfl of foreign courts are under the management 
of 'Waman Riiw Apte , Moro Dmt has no share what- 
ever m those departments A Kiirklln of Gokhle s, 
named Govind Keshav Joshi is stated from several 
quarters to have been lately despatched to Scmdia s 
camp , I shall oppme Capt^ Close of his mission to 
enable him to find out the object of it 

‘ 22 I have omitted to mention in a former port of 
this letter that the Peshwa has occasional private meet- 
mgs with the Yakfls of Appa Des&i, •which gives 
some colour to the alleged connection between that 
chief and Tnmholgi Hw late seventy to Appa 
Desai IS no argument against the fact, for it is quite 
m the Bpint of his Highness s pohcy to turn against us 
the enmity which has been provoked by our exertions 
in support of his own authonty 

‘ 28 I shall now wait a few days to see what course 
the Peshwa dotcrmiucs on, and if he does not toko 
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effectual measui’es against the insurgents, I shall imme- 
diately act agamst them with a British detachment. 
For this purpose I have requested Colonel Smith to 
order the 4th and 8th Eegiments of light cavahy to 
move into the neighhomhood of Parenda, and the hght 
hattahon into that of Ahmednagar; I have also sug- 
gested to the Eesident at Hyderabad to dmect Major 
McDowall to move his detachment to the neighbour- 
hood of Tuljapur; thus I shall be able to assemble a 
considerable hght force m the neighbourhood of the m- 
surgents withm three or four days, and at the same 
time I hope the scattered positions and apparently un- 
connected movements of the detachments will prevent 
the insurgents fi-om quittmg the pai’t of the country 
throughout which they are now quartered. 

* I have, etc , 

‘ (Signed) M. Elphinstone, 

‘ Eesident at Puna.’ 

Notes of Mr. Ephinstone’s Messages to the 

Peshwa. 

Fehuaiy 12th. 

His Bhghness must long have been aware of the assem- 
blage of Eamoshis near the Mahadeo Pagoda. Hostmaes 
I have heard of it for a long time, and I 
have also heard reports that Tnmhalgi is at stones Kotcs 
the head of the hand. This agrees well with what I 
have long bear’d, of Tiimbalgi’s hemg at Phultan, or 
m that neighbom’hood ; hut I conclude that if he were 
there, it would he known to his Highness, without 
whose knowledge it would he impossible for him to 
assemble Eamoshis. Trimhalgi’s family and all his 
adherents are also in his Highness’s hands, which is a 
security that he cannot have entered on so desperate a 

11—2 
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cotiTBe I tlierefore oonolndo they are common m 
snrgenta, and recommend to his Highness to disperse 
them immediately The report thot they are headed 
by Tnmba^i ■will render great promptitude requisite 
and I therrfore hope his Highness -will show as much 
as m the affair of the last insurgents to the south-ward 
If Tnmba^i is really among these rebels, it is e'vident 
that, notwithstanding all his Highness s eieitions m 
hifl favour, he is determined to disturb Ins country, 
and, as for as depends on him, to embroil him ■with ns 
The only natural condoct for his Highness, m such 
mrcumstances, and what everyone 'will expect of him, 
will he to act -yigorously against him, to seize his 
family and adherents, and to set a pnce on his head 
This 18 what -will be expected of his Highness 

Fibruaiy 24<ft 

Inquire the news of the insurgents near Mahadeo 
Repeat the inquiry regarding the Killedar and My 
manghar Inquire what the Ministers have heard of 
the affair ■within the last two months, especially the 
last fortnight smce it has become the talk of the 
bazar, and smce bodies of horse have been openly 
flocking to jom the insurgentB Inquire -who is the 
Mamlatdar of Natepota, and what he and the Killedar 
of Mymonghar have said to such an flaaemblage of 
troops -withm their districts Say that I have heard 
strong and repeated accounts of Tnmbolgi s being at 
the head of the rebels I am unwiUmg to beheve it, 
because it cannot bo without Ins Highness s know 
lodge, and I cannot boliovo his Highness is coun 
tenanomg anyone m taking up arms against his allies 
I mnst, however, in candour mention the bad appear 
anco of the thing, that lus Highness may toko measures 
to counteract it It is but friendly to tell litm before 
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liand, that if Trimbakji excites a rebellion, Ins Highness 
must be held responsible for it ; that he had the means 
of preventmg it, and ought to have exerted them ; and 
that it IS, therefore, of the last importance to his own 
prosperity to quash the rebelhon even now, if Trim- 
bakji really is there. From the friendly terms we are 
now on, his Highness wdl believe that this is meant as 
real fi-iendly advice ; it would be far from friendship to 
conceal such important truths. 

Fehniaiy 25th. 

I am veiy sony to learn that the Peshwa’s Ministers 
have not heard of an insuiTection that eveiyone else 
has heard of The circumstances cannot but give use 
to disagi-eeable impressions in my mind. Havmg ap- 
prised them of the existence and chaiacter of the msur- 
rection, I have done my part ; they must now be 
answerable for the rest. If hereafter theie is an 
msurrection, what am I to think of them present demal 
of the fact ? Gokhle’s papei goes foi notlnngj I never 
said there weie msui gents at Phultan. The Nate- 
pota man is of no weight, had he been free of the 
msurgents, he would have leported them proceedmgs 
long ago. 

Maicli 2nd. 

I have no doubt remaimng m my mind that Tiun- 
bakji Dengle is, or was lately, in the neighbouihood, 
of Mahadeo, and that he is raismg troops. This 
mdeed, is universally known m Puna and the country ; 
yet his Highness the Peshwa demes the existence of 
the fact. It IS impossible to draw any conclusion from 
this but such as is most favouiable to his Highness ; 

I am, therefore, bound to call on his Highness to 
explam his conduct and mtentions. Are the troops 
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asflemblmg in the neighbourhood of Mahadeo raised by 
hiB TTighnpiRfl s authonty, or are they rebela ? If they 
are rebels, why are they suffered to assemble un 
molested, and why are not their agents, who raise men 
m all parts of the country, including Puna, apprehended ? 
If they are not rebels, I hope his Highness will explain 
Ills motives for authorizing or permitting this as 
semblage ? It would be an msult to his Highness s 
understanding to suppose that he will endeavour to 
evade an answer by denying a laot so universally 
known as the existence of an msurreotion within 
twenty five kosses of his capital, unless he is deter 
mined to avoid all open and friendly discussion with 
the Bntiah Government 

MareJi Brd 

Ee<iuest exphoit answers to the important questionfl I 
put yesterday 

"V^t are Ins Highness s mtentions ? 

Are the troops m the neighbourhood of Mahadeo his 
Highness s ? or rather as he denies that there are any 
troops there, has his Highness no troops m that neigh 
bourhood except the detachment of Gokhle s lately sent 
out there ? If he says he has not, then whose are 
those assembled ? If he admit there are rebels there, 
why are they not extirpated ? 

Hifl Highness has mode himsolf answerable for the 
conduct of Tnmbolgi s famfly and adherents , what 
means has he taken to prevent their assisting Inm m 
msurroDtion ? 

’Where is Bhasknr Pandit who formerly commanded 
the troops with Colonel Smith ? 

I beg hifl Higlmess to recall the detachment of 
Gokhle 8 that was lately sent out , it is of no use, os it 
does not act against the rebels It rather docs harm. 
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as it shows to the people of the country that thePeshwa’s 
tioops do not act against the rebels, and thus leads them 
to infer a concert between those rebels and the Peshwa. 

Maich 4:th. 

Where is Bhashar Pandit, who formerly commanded 
the body of Tnmbakji's Horse with Colonel Smith, and 
who left Phulshehei shortly befoie his Highness came 
in ^ He is in his Highness’s service, and his motions 
must be known to his Highness. 

Has Gokhle’s detachment been withdrawn ? Its 
remammg there wdl only afford to Tiimbakji the 
appearance of conceit with his BQghness. If they offer 
to send more tioops, say, no troops sent in such a 
spnit are of the least use. If the Mmisters say at Puna 
that theie is no rebellion, the commandant of the 
detachment will only repeat the assertion when sent 
out to the spot. The same argument apphes to send- 
mg Majoi Fold’s brigade. Unless the Peshwa is on 
oui’ side, Majoi Ford will never be able to find Trim- 
bakji, who wiU move from Mahadeo when he moves 
from Dap on. If his Highness wishes to show that 
he IS ofi our side, he ought to place guai’ds over Trim- 
bakji’s adherents, and especially over his family. If 
Tnmbalgi proceeds after that, let his Highness make 
over those persons as hostages to the Biitish Govern- 
ment. Let him then proceed with cordiahty and 
vigour m the dispersion of Tiimbakji’s gang and in 
the apprehension of _ his person. We shall beheve that 
hiB Highness is really averse to the rebellion. 

If his Highness adopts the comse I recommend, the 
effects will soon be apparent. Instead of his Highness’s 
subjects flockmg to Tnmbakj'i, they will flock to tell 
where he is concealed. Instead of his Highness deny- 
ing that there is an msmiection two months after it is 
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notorious, his Higlmesa wiU send me tlia earliest inteUi 
gence of the mobons of the instu^ents Instead of his 
Highness s troops halting m the neighbourhood of the 
rflKfllflj and declaring that they cannot find any rebels 
we pha h hear of their dashing at the insurgents — 
Vilhng some, taking others, and dispersing the rest 

If his Highness s troops fiul to do this, he will place 
large bodies of them under British officers, and thus 
command our confidence 

"When these sort of signs appear, we may conclude that 
hiB Highness is disposed to put down the msurreobon, 
and to support his character as a good ally, and a prmoe 
who regards his word If the other course should con 
tmue, I need not say what we most infer 

1th March, 1817 

The notonety of the msurreobon is now a great deal 
too well established to admit of the knowledge of li 
bemg dissembled , I can therefore only interpret his 
Highness s aaserbon, that he has not heard of it 
Having really a smcere desire that his Highness s 
Government should prosper, I cannot but lament this 
line of oondnot I do entreat his Highness to consider 
where it will end To screen Tninha^i and his gang, 
IB to attack us , and can his Highness suppose that he 
will pass over on attack without resenting it ? Hih 
H ighness must therefore either embark on the aide of the 
insuigents or on oars , and independent of his fnendahip 
and Ins good faith, his interest strongly recommends his 
Biding with the Bnbsh Government What is it to be 
gamed on the other aide ? Is Tnmbalgi to conquer 
the Bnbsh — what Somdia, Holkor, Tippu, the French 
and all the world muted, could never do ? or arc wo 
expected to submit without being conquered, and to con 
sent to Trimbolqi s restorabon when ho appears as on 
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enemy, after refusmg it to Inm wlien a prisoner ^ Wlien 
did the British G-overnment ever make such a sub- 
mission ^ All wars might he avoided by giving up the 
point m dispute, but we uniformly prefer a war to an 
improper concession, and to this we owe our prospeiity. 
If Trimbakji does not conquer us, and we do not sub- 
mit, what is to secure his Highness ^ The con- 
fidence between him and us was mteimpted for some 
time, and has at length been fully restored. Perhaps 
at no time were the Goveinments more cordial than be- 
fore the breaking out of this insuiTection. If in such 
cu’cumstances his Highness connives at a blow aimed at 
our welfare, how can we possibly trust him agam ? This 
dispute theiefoie, if it is agam renewed, must be fatal 
to the mdependence of one of the pai’ties. Why then 
provoke it ? I do assure his Highness that I do not, 
after reviewing the whole pohtics of India, see the 
smallest prospect of any injuiy to the Biitish Govern- 
ment ; yet I do most earnestly deprecate a distuibance, 

’ the efiects of which would be so fatal. His Highness 
may perhaps suppose that he will keep clear of the 
afifan by merely denying it, or by affectmg to act agamst 
the lebels without really doing so ; but it is easy for 
any person to tell when another is in earnest, from his 
actions, and it is to them that the Bntish Government 
will attend. His Highness may say that Tiimbakji 
IS out of his contiol ; but if that were the case, we 
should see his Highness actmg vigorously agamst 
eveiythmg that was withm his leach. Tiimbakji’s 
adheients would immediately be sent to the Hill Toils ; 
a guard would be placed over his family and those of 
all who had joined him, such as Bhaskar Pant; his 
Highness’s Mamlatdais would strip and dismount every 
horseman who was gomg to join him; his Highness’s 
own tioops would cut off some of the lebels, and his 
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Higimess, wlio possesses the whole intelligence of the 
oonnfery, would give information that would enable onr 
troops to cut up others , his Highness s officers would 
also concur in pursuing Tmnba^i, who would soon be 
taken prisoner if the Govexnment of the country were 
against him How is the matter at present ? Tnm 
ba^L s adherents live at large at Puna, and every soldier 
m the country, m consequence, thmks he is pleasing 
the Peshwa by going to jom the rebels , all mtelligence 
that reaches the Government is suppressed , and his 
Highness himself says be knows of no rebelhon The 
result will be that Tnmba^i will break out, and his 
fate will be sealed I have always refused to hsten to 
any proposal about him that did not tend to replace him 
m a British prison My language may he rendered still 
more discooragmg by disturbances but never can be 
softened , if, tber^ore, bis Highness has any regard to 
Tnmba^i s safety, he will manage to have him placed 
once more in our hands, as the only hope he has Do 
not let hiB Highness suppose that I shall receive the 
stopping of the rebelhon at present as a proof of his 
Highness s good intention , if it be stopped without his 
Highness s giving proofs of his determination to crush 
it, the British Government must conceive that it is only 
snspended till another opportumty, and must act accord 
mgly There is therefore only one way for his High 
ness to get well out of the present affair and that is by 
actmg smcerely against the rebels If this be ins High 
ness s wish, it will require no orgumont to convmce jno 
of it , I shall pcrccivo at once the altered spirit of hifl 
Government, and shall have the greatest pleasure m re- 
porting it to your Excellency the Govomor-Genorol, as I 
have now groat pam m rolalmg his present proceedmgs 
The only way to remove all troubles, jealousies, and 
heart burnings is to moke over Tnmhakji 
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9th Mmch. 

I liear that his Higlmess still denies there is an in- 
suirection, and calls on me to point it out. 

I reply that if his Highness were smceiely anxious 
to put it dow, he would soon discovei it — that ifc 
would he of no use my pointing it out. If the only 
object was to put down the rebellion, I could do it with- 
out trouhhng his Highness ; hut the object is to get 
him to show that he is a faithful ally, and that we can 
depend on his not excitmg troubles hereafter. As to 
the putting down of the insuirection, I would sti’ongly 
advise his Highness agamst such a measme; it would 
he better tor him to let it break out, as its stoppmg in 
consequence of my remonstrance to his Highness would 
show that his Highness had it in his hands His only 
tiue way of pioceedmg, therefore, is to act coidially and 
sincerely agamst the rebels ; when he does that, it will 
he no longei necessaiy for him to ask all these questions. 
I do not name Trimhalgi’s adheients, noi pomt out 
wheie the rebels are, because I am makmg one more 
appeal to his Hjghuess’s candour ; but I call on him to 
act smcerely on the suggestions I have aheady offered. 
If he does not, I cannot misunderstand him. 

Exteact Seceet Lettee to Bengal, dated 
6th Januaey, 1818. 

‘ 2. By yom’ pohtical despatch of the 12th December, 
1816, we weie mfoimed of the escape of Tiimhakji 
Dengle fiom the fortiess m which he had 
been confined, and of the ambitious conduct t?Bencrai, 
of the Peshwa, who appealed at least to letam 
a strong attachment to his late Mmister, if mdeed his 
Highness were not secretly concerned m his escape. 

‘ 3. The repoifs, howevei, horn Mi. Elphmstone to 
the G-overnor-General (copies of which were from time 
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to tune trananutted to ub by tbe Government of 
Bombay) and parhoularly that which deeonbod the 
Peshwa s manner of receiving the oonuntmicationB of 
your Lordahip b intentionfl concerning the Pindanes, 
gave ufl reason to hope that notwithstandmg the sub 
pioions eamefltnesa manifested by the Peshwa m solicit- 
ing the pardon of Tnmbal^i, and the intngnes in 
which hiB Highness appeared to have been engaged at 
the other Mahratta Courts, for purposes inconsifltent 
with hiB alliance with the British Government, his 
Highness was duly sensible of the advantages which ho 
derived from that connection, and consequently desirous 
to preserve it The language held by Mr Elphinstone, 
m obedience to the Governor General s instrnotionB of 
the 17th January, 1817, was jndicioualy calculated to 
assure the Peshwa of your Lordship s disposition to act 
cordially with his Highness, notwithstanding the just 
grounds of complamt which had been furnished by his 
recent conduct 

‘4 But your secret letter of the 12th April last, 
reporting the flagrant acts of insurrection committed by 
Tnmbolgi withm the temtones of the Puna State, 
and tlie repeated refusal of the Peshwa to mterfero 
effectually for the suppression of them, satisfied us that 
to ensure the adherence of the Court of Puna to the 
prmoiplos of the aUionoe, and to dispel the dangers 
incident to the incroasmg strength and boldness of the 
msurgents, it might be necessary to evmce to the 
Peshwa a decided resolution to resort oven to the 
extremity of war, if other measures should be found m 
sufficient for the maintenance of that seounty whiob 
nnder lus evasive promises and in effect hostilo con 
duct, was doily menaced and endangered 

‘ C Wo have loamt, tlirough the Govommont of 
Bombay, the senos of discusmons at Puna which led to 
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llic tiofily coiicliKlod with the Peslnvaoii the 3 3tli dime, 
1817 ; and we Imvc recently icceivcd, Ihrongh the same 
channel, a copy of the treaty.*^ 

^ G. It would have been most satisfactory to us if the 
Pesliwa Imdj by a fiaulc and friendly conduct befoic 
any dcmonstiation of foicc was employed tow aids him, 
loudcrcd it possible to buiy all that had passed m 
oblivion, and to leaic things on the footing on w^hich 
tbej’ bad stood picviously to those discussions. 

‘ 7 . We feel all the objections w'bicli he against 
measuies tending to 1 educe or humihatc those Native 
vStates, which fiom the extent of their dominions and 
from their militar}* habits wore foimcrly ranked as sub- 
stantive and protecting pow’cis. It is not now necessary 
to review* the ciicumstances imdei w*]iicli the Puna State 
was til st hi ought dow n from this cbai actor We sincerely 
and anxiously wish that the Pcslnva had not fiiiuished 
occasion foi a fuither change m his political situation. 

‘ 8. But aftci all that has passed on foimer occasions, 
w*hen oui inteifeiencc has been solicited by the Peshwa 
himself foi the purpose of lecallmg his owm feudatories 
to their allegiance, and after his passiveness on the 
occasion of the recent insuiTection, whether proceeding 
fiom mabihty or from unwillmgness to act effectually 
against it, w^e cannot but acknowledge, however le- 
luctantly, the existence of a necessity for giving new 
ef&ciency and solidity to om* connection wuth the Puna 
State, by assummg a moie diiect contiol both over the 
Peshwa’s mihtaiy force and over his political conduct. 

‘ 14. The course of these tiansactions sufficiently 
proves the almost iiTepressible tendency of oui Indian 
power to enlarge its bounds and to augment its pre- 
ponderance, m spite of the most peremptory mjunctrons 
of forbearance horn home, and of the most scrupulous 

* See the Collection of Treaties 
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obedience to them in tbe Government abroad. But 
although it may not be m our power permanently to 
assure the peace of India by any moderation of our own, 
so long as, whether from motives of natural feeling or 
from habits of restless and perfidious pohcy, the States 
of India are contmually finding or seeking opportumtiee 
of mtngmng or oombming against us, the difSoulty of 
mamtaining a system of peace and moderation does not 
absolve us from the obligation of pursuing it with the 
most smcenty and perseveranoe A paoifio and un 
ambitious pohcy is that which the mterests of the 
Company, as well os its duty, and the general sentiments 
of the nation os well as the positive enactments of 
Parliament prescribe to the Government of India 
‘ 16 While we are eipreesing our approbation, there 
fore, of those measures, pohtical and mihtary, to which 
you have been compelled to have recourse by the cir 
cumstanoes of the case referred to in this despatch, we 
think it particularly important to declare that we con 
aider any such case as forming an unwelcome though 
justifiable exception of the general rule of our pohcy 
The ocourrenoe of such eiceptions has been unfor 
tunately much too frequent , but however numerous the 
in stances m which we may be driven from an adherence 
to our rule, nothing in our opimon could warrant a 
systematio departure from it 

Seobet Letteb fbow Bengal, dated 9th June, 1817 
* The despatch of the ship Boyne affords a favourable 
opportunity, of which wo ore desirous of availing our 
selves, for submitting to your Honourable 
Committee a continuafaon of the summary of 
proceedings and transactions of Puna, which 
was commumcaied to yon in our address of the 12tli 
April, forwarded by Ins ifrijesty s ship Lyra 
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‘ That adcli-ess was accompanied by copies of our in- 
structions to the Resident, under date the 7th April. 
PieYiously to his receipt of those instructions, however, 
the perseveiance of the Peshwa m the infatuated course 
of proceedings he had adopted has led to a situation of 
affau'S which compelled the Resident to act on a private 
communication, conveying to him, in general terms, the 
outlines of the resolutions we had adopted and trans- 
mitted in that foim, with a idew to save the time 
necessaiily occupied in the piepai’ation of detailed in- 
structions, involving so many pomts for deliberation 
and reflection. 

‘ It was foitunate that tins precaution was adopted, 
since, in consequence of the distm’bances m Cuttack, 
which will form the subject of a futuie communication, 
the posts by the oidmaiy route were interrupted for 
several days, occasiomng a fuither delay m the receipt 
by the Resident of his official mstiuctions, which did 
not reach him till the 10th May ; although eveiy en- 
deavour was made to secure his early receipt of them 
as soon as the interruption of the post was known, by 
despatching copies by vaiious loutes, and by estabhshmg 
a communication by sea with the coast of the Northern 
Gircars. 

‘ The receipt of a general intimation of our views, and 
the judgment and resolution of Mi’. Elphmstone, have 
prevented the pubhc interests from sustainmg any 
injury m consequence of the untowai’d circumstances 
just mentioned ; his proceedings havmg, both in the 
outhne and the detail, been in entne confoimity with 
the spirit of our mstructions. 

‘ It IS not necessary on the present occasion to submit 
to youi Honomable Committee a detailed review of the 
proceedmgs of the Peshwa, and of the mcessant en- 
deavours of Mr. Elphmstone to lecall him to a just 
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sense of lus duty and interests Tlie Peshwa continned 
to deny Uie existence of the insurrectionj and to call on 
Mr Elphinstone, if he believed it did exist, to take his 
own meastcreB for putting it down, while he proceeded 
with the greatest vigour to raise troops, and to place 
his forts in a state of preparation At last he went so 
fer os to send his treasure and even his wardrobe, to 
different places of security — m a word, to manifest a 
determination of resisting the earnestly repeated advice 
and remonstrances of the Resident, so as to rest the 
decision of the question on the issue of the word It 
was Mr Elphmstone s object, until he shonld receive 
our instruotionB, to keep the question open for any 
decieicto we might make omitbng, m the meanwhile, 
no effort to mduce the Peshwa to adopt a better course 
of proceeding, and to await the result of Mr Elphm 
stone s commumcationfl to the Gt»vemor General m 
Oounoil Your honourable Committee will accordingly 
find that all his Gommumoations to the Parbar, written 
or verbal tended to this purpose, and that he met the 
evasions, eqmvoostions and delusive promises of the 
Peflhwa by a steady and unalterable adherence to the 
principle of action As the preparations of the Peshwa 
and of the avowed pariizans of Tnmha^i advanced, 
Mr Elphinstone oontmued to urge on the Peshwo s 
attention the danger of lus measures, and the certamty 
that a perseverance m them must mvolve them m rum 
Ho now thought it expedient to authorize Colonel 
Smith to adopt active measures against the insurgents, 
with a view to break thoir strength and disperse them 
before they should have tune to moko head and become 
formidable, m the event of a rupture with the Govern 
ment itself, the pubho professioiis of the Peshwa still 
affording the colour that our troops wore employed to 
suppress nsmgs against lus Highntss s authonty 
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Among the Peshna’s proposals, that of sending troops 
to co-operate with oiu* detachments was constantly 
brought forward, but dechned by Mr. Elphinstone, 
on the ground that then* semces in that manner would 
not merely be useless, but would emban-ass the opera- 
tions of our troops ; and he mvariably declared that it 
was not the aid of his Highness’s troops, but a distinct 
expression of his sentiments against the proceedings of 
Tiimbakji that was required of his Highness. We 
shall advert generally to the operations of the troops in 
the sequel of this despatch. We now beg to diaw the 
attention of your honomable Committee to the demands 
which Mr. Elphinstone deemed indispensable to be 
made on the Peshwa, and the measures he judged it 
necessaiy to adopt in consequence of his Highness’s con- 
tinued evasions of his promises. Finding that every assur- 
ance given by his Highness was either secretly evaded or 
openly violated, and that the Peshwa evidently either 
hoped Mr. Elphmstone would recede m his demands, 
01 that his Highness actually entertamed the design of 
proceedmg to a rupture, Mr. Elphmstone determined 
to biing the matter to an issue ; he therefore, on the 
1 st of Apiil, sent a wiitten message to his Highness, in 
which, after lecapitulatmg what had passed, and notic- 
mg the breach of his Highness’s promises to discontinue 
his prepaiations, disband his new levies, and replace 
his forts m the situation m which they were befoie the 
late measures were taken regai’dmg them, Mr. Elphm- 
stone signified his intention of placmg the Bntish tioops 
at Puna in a state of preparation. He fmther com- 
mumcated the obligation under which he should hold 
himself, of takmg still more active measures if his 
Highness contmued his array ; addmg, that if his High- 
ness suspended his pi eparations, Mi*. Elphmstone would 
forbear from any ulterior steps until he received the 

12 
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orders of bis own Government , deolanng, at the same 
time, that he shohld consider his Highness s qmtting 
Ptma to he a clear indication of a design to go to war 
Mr JElphinstone, after transmitting this message, gave 
the necessary mstmctions to the officer oommandmg the 
troops of Puna, according to the mtimation conveyed to 
hifl Highness This prooednre seemed at first to have 
made a smtable impression on the Peshwa, who de 
hberatedwTith his Ministers, and commimioated throngh 
them with Mr 'Elphinstone on the mode of complying 
with 
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‘ To the Deputy Adjutant-general of the Foui*th Division 
of the Ai*my of the Deccan. 

‘ Sm, 

* My letter of yesterday’s date wiU have informed 
you of my havmg removed the whole of the stores, 
treasui’e, and provisions from our late canton- 
ments to the village of Enkee, and of then 
being lodged in secmaty therem; and of the brigade 
bemg m a state of preparation to move as cncumstances 
may require. 

‘ I have now the honour to report, for the information 
of the general officer commanding this force, that soon 
after I had despatched it I received an mtimation from 
the Kesident of the probability of an immediate rupture 
with the Peshwa, followed by a requisition to move out 
and attack the Mahratta force, which was then visible 
and advancing to the attack of our camp. 

‘I in consequence formed the bngade, and leaving 
the headquarters of the second battahon of the 6th 
Eegiment, who were previously weakened by several 
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Btrong detflohmentfl, in ciiarge of the post of Kirkee, 
together with the drill, mck, unfits, and two iron twelve 
pounders, under the oommand of Major Eoome, advanced 
to meet the enemy, a party of whdse horse hovered near 
the column and preceded onr march 

* Having chosei} a situation in advance of our posibon, 
at the distance of about one mile, we formed line wait 
mg the junction of the Dapon* battahon, under the 
command of Major Ford, with three fidld pieces At 
this period I was jomed by the Kesid^nt, who most 
gallantly exerted himself throughout the day, in setting 
a difltmguished example of and animafaon to the 
troops, encouraging the men wherever it became neces 
sary, and, by his suggestions and information, aiding by 
judgment in the execution of the measures it became 
necessary to adopt 

* On the approach of M^orFord s division, and being 
reinforced by the Eesidente escort and troops which had 
boen stationed at the Sangam,f under the command of 
Major Olflilaud who had handsomely offered Ins services 
tome I order the Ime to advance, which we con 
bnnod doing for half a mile 

‘ The Mahratta army which was drawn up with its 
left resting on the height of the front of Qanesh Ehmd 
where a large body of the Vinchur Kajah s horse were 
posted, extended, its right to the Mutah nver, m which 
direction the principal masses of their cavalry were 
formed, the total amount of which is supposed to have 
boen 16,000 , the intermediate undulatmg plom being 
occupied by a long Ime of infantry and guns, sup 
ported by successive Imcs of horse, as fir as the eye 
could see, who, seeing us advance moved forward from 

* Port o£ a bngadB rai«d by tho PoohwTi, bat ofBcorod and 
dUcIplmod by Earopcana. 

t Tho Hcsidoncj 
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tlieu’ position, and at the very moment we were un- 
limbenng for action, commenced a brisk cannonade 
from then’ centre, while the masses of cavalry on both 
then’ flanks endeavoured to turn oui’s, and succeeded in 
gettmg in our rear. 

‘ The action now became very mterestmg. A body of 
Grokble's regular infantry made an attack, in sobd 
column, on the first battabon of the 7tb Eegiment of 
Native Infantry, which was on the left of the bne, and 
Avbo bad scarcely succeeded m repeUmg it and a number 
of horse, when a select body of the enemy’s cavaby 
seeing then’ infantiy repulsed and pressed by the 
battabon, who could with difficulty be restramed from 
pursuing them, made a determmed charge on the 
coi’ps, some of the men wbeebng round the flanks, re- 
peating their attacks in then rear. The braveiy of the 
men, however, compensated for the disorder mto which 
they bad been tbi’own by the previous attacks, and 
enabled them under cu’cumstances of great difficulty, and 
with the poweiful co-operation they derived from the 
left bngade of guns, and a pait of the Bombay Kegi- 
ment, to beat ofi" the assailants, who left many men 
and horses on the ground, witbdiawmg to a distance, 
and never after bazai'dmg a repetition of their attack. 

‘ By this time, Major Foid, with his battalion and 
his field-pieces fr’om Dapoii, joined us, and foimed line 
on our right, when we agam immediately advanced 
near half a mile, the left of the Ime being thrown back 
to check any attack of the enemy’s hoise, who were m 
great force between them and the river ; while the light 
companies of the fiist battalion of the 7th Eegiment, 
which had at fiist pieceded the Ime, weie sent to the 
leai, to keep in check a laige body of hoise who had 
been watching Major Fold’s movement, to oui suppoit, 
and who now came dovii in leai of our light flaulv. 
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‘ Soon after the enemy mthdrew the greater part of 
hifl force to a distance, retmng and drawing off his 
guns towards the city , and as we advanced, the greater 
part of has mfuitry also, computed at 8,000 (part of 
whom had been posted m advance of his guns and 
centre in the bed of a nullah,* and m walled gardens, 
extending along the firont of our position), now sent out 
their skirmiflherB, which, with others on the right of 
the hne, and rockets from both fr’ont and rear, contmued 
to occasion us a few casualties The light infantry 
of the hne, however, under the command of Oaptam 
Preston, easily drove them off and occupied then* 
ground , and it being nearly dark, I submitted to the 
Eemdent, as the enemy were evidently in full retreat, 
the expediency of withdrawing the troops to camp as 
soon as it was dark, having fortunately succeeded in 
our prmoipal object, meeting and dnving the enemy 
from the position they had ongmolly taken up This 
was occordmgly done, and the whole returned to camp 
soon after eight o clock 

* I am happy to gay the casualties during the action 
have been less than could have been expected The 
greater part have fallen on the first battahon of the 
7th Regiment, only one European officer, however, 
Lieutenant Falconer, of the second battahon of the 
1st Eegimant, is amongst the wounded Accompany 
mg, I have the honour to forward a return of the 
number 

‘ I have not yet heard a correct statement of the loss 
the enemy suffered , I should imagme that it could 
not be less than 800 or 400 killed and wounded 
Kative reports moke it treble that number Amongst 
the latter ore said to be the Munster and some officers 
of dislmction 


• Anmlet. 



Ln b Ti: \\l \ 7 ‘COL (^\ L'L ]> I h'K ^ hLlVLl 1 8 s 

‘ A more duty now uiic'=:{^ my jiilenlion. the 

lendoumr ihnt fnlnde of patoful iickmjwlcd'rmcid due 
lo tlie o.\or!i(m=^ of {lie pillanf foice } had llic Jioiioui 
to commend, and of Ihn^'O indniduaK (o nlioso oilicial 
rank and sdnaiion T foel so mncli indchled, for (hcii 
elieerfnl ‘'Uppnil and de^otlon io piomotc ilie success of 
(lie action. 

‘The Bomlun and Dapoii Ailillcry, undei the com- 
mand of Cnjdain Thew and Tiioutonant ]ja\\nc, rondoicd 
flic mos{ impoilaid .seixices; and (lie Hpnded manner 
in 'wliich the pins \\eie ser\cd pcatly conluhulcd to 
tlio rapid success of {he da\. 

‘The dctaclimcnt of his Majcsiys Ooth Be"imentand 
piomha\ European Jlepmenl, commanded hv i\rajor 
"WiKon and Lieutenant Coleman, lionoui ably maintained 
hy their cool and steady conduct the long-established 
reputation of these \aiunbIo coips and the Koalous 
ofiicei nlio commanded ; nlnlc Captains i\ritfoid Don- 
nelly and Tl’liitelnll, at the head of then respective 
battabons, veie an\ious to afibid to their deserving 
corps an honourable example, v Inch was nobL’- emulated 
by the Besidcnt’s cscoit, commanded byMaior Cleiland. 

‘ To my J3rigadc i\rnjor Captam Halifax, to my 
Quaitcrmastei of Brigade Lieutenant Inveiarity, and 
Lieutenant Ellis (the Bazaar Master), and the other 
Staff officers attached to the brigade, I felt extiemely 
obliged foi then* exeitions dining the whole of the 
action. Lieutenant Grant, of tlie Gienadiei Battalion 
attached to the Eesideuc}'’, most handsomely volunteered 
his services to communicate my oideis, and paiticularly 
distmgmshed himself throughout the action. Captain 
Gordon and Lieutenant Dunstennlle weie also cheerful 
assistants on the occasion ; the latter does not belong to 
this division of the force. 

‘ To Major Eoid, and the officers and men of his fine 
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brigade, I feel the greatest obligations for the cheerful 
ness and anxiety they evinced to oontnbnte to the 
general snccess of the day , "while it afforded me much 
pleasure to "mtnesB the anxious and humane attention 
of Dr Meek and the medical gentlemen to the important 
duties devolvmg on them at tlna intexesting moment 
' On my return to camp, findmg Lieutenant-ColoneJ 
Osborne hod arrived, I delivered over charge of the 
brigade under my command to him, having sohoited his 
permission to express my ockno'wledgments, m orders 
to the gallant force "which I had had the distmguished 
honour of commanding on an occasion of such partioular 
interest 

‘ I have, etc , 

‘ (Sign^) 0 B Bubb, 

* Lieutenant Oolonel 

Gamp at Khfeee, 

6iA NcKfjnh^ 181T 


‘Ketnm of the killed and wounded of the Puna 
Bngade under the command of LientenanL 
Colonel 0 B Burr, in the action near Puna, 
6th November 1817 

‘ Artillery Two Lascars wounded 

* Honourable Company s Bombay European Begi 
ment One private killed , one private wounded 

* Second Battahon let European Eegiment One 
private killed one lieutenant one Ha"vildar, one Naik, 
one Bhisti, five privates wounded 

Second Battahon 0th Native Begiment Pour 
privates lolled , ten privates woundod 

‘ First Battahon 7th Bcgimont One Havildar one 
Naik, one dnunmer, nine pnvatos, killed , one Hatildar 
three Noiks, thirty four pnvates, wounded* 
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‘Maior l^orcl’s Batlalioii : One piivate lallecl; one 
•Tamadni, one Ha'^ilclar, live piivates, ■wohikIccI, 

‘ Total: One Ha^Jl(lal, one Naick, one drummer, six- 
teen jnivatos, Ivillcd ; one lientcnani, one Jamadar, 
three Hanldois, foiii Naiks, t^^o Lascais, one Bliisti, 
fifty-five pupates, voimdcd. 

‘ Name of the oflicer wounded Lieutenant Falconer, 
severely in the shoulder. 

" (Signed) C. B. Bunn, 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel. 

‘ P.S. — am sorry to say theie is very little hopes 
of Lieutenant Falconer s suiviving, and several of the 
wounded will cither die or icquiie amputation.’ 

Extract Letter froji the Honourable Mr. Elphin- 

STONE TO the GoVERNOR-GeNERAL, DATED CaIIP, 

Eajwarra, 23rd November, 1817. 

‘ On our obtaining possession of Puna, correct accounts 
weie' obtained of some paiticulars winch were before 
imperfectly known. It appeared that the 
attack on oiu troops on the fith was chiefly J^'pinnstona 
hi ought about by the pei suasion of Gokhle ; that the 
Peshwa took the alarm after he had given the order, and 
even sent to Gokhle, when on the eve of the aotion, to 
desiie that he might not fiie the first gun ; hut that the 
message was too late, or rather that Gokhle, heaiing 
his approach, anticipated it by begmning to cannonade. 
Moro Dixit had been entrusted with the Jaii Patka 
(the standard of the Mahratta Empiie), and had 
5,000 hoise attached to him besides his own 2,000 ; 
he is, however, represented as having been veiy 
averse to the wai, and as being accused by Gokhle 
of intiigues with us. Baste was one of those attached 
to Moio Dixit’s party; being strongly suspected of 
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disaffeotionj he was compelled to charge first, but 
ocqmtted himself with courage and hdehty Gokhle 
avowed to Apaji Laxuman, Appa Desai Votal, imme 
diately before the action, that his confidence of success 
and impatience to engage were founded on the oertamty 
that our Sepoys would come over by compames or 
battahons on the field 

‘ After the affair of the 6th, the Peahwa s army was 
dismayed His Highness sent for Hareshwar, the 
banker, lamented the breaking out of hostilitiea, and 
with hifl usual insmcenty professed his wish to have re 
mained at peace, and threw the whole blame of the war, 
both plan and execution, on his Sirdars On this 
occasion he disavowed the burning of the Eeaidenoy, and 
sold he would be very glad to build a new one , bnt his 
whole discourse appears to me to be merely a specimen 
of hiB accustomed double^ealing, and of his wish, even 
m the worst of times to keep open some separate channel 
of intrigue for his own use 

‘ Some days after the action, the Peshwa s officers 
picked up some spirit, and set about oirculntmg the 
most absurd reports of their successes and of the defec- 
tion of our aUies They were joined by Hhannaji 
Pratab Baw (the freebooter) and it is said by the son 
of Raw Rambha, Ohmtaman Rfiv also jomed before 
their flight from Puna Gokhle set up a white flag as 
on asylum for oU who should desert us before a certam 
tune , after that no pardon was to be given to any man 
who had served us All the servants of English gentle 
men who happened to hve at Puna were hunted out 
by Gokhle, and many treated with groat sovonty , the 
houses of most of them wore given up to plunder, but 
none of them were put to death 

* Some time before the breakmg out of the war 
the Peshwa had concerted with all the Bhils and 
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Eamoshis, and otbci picdatoiy inbes in bis country, 
to shut nj) t]ie roads and pbmdor eflects belonging to 
ns. Tlicy bavc readily obeyed an order so mueb suited 
to tbeir inclination, and bayc not confined tbeir depre- 
dations to British property*. They have, bowever, sbiit 
up tbe roads ; that to Bombay rs furtber obstructed b3" 
tbe garrison of Bogus, and by a detacbment wbicb has 
taken possession of and stockaded tbe Bore G-bat , no 
dawks have been received from Bombaj' since tbe 5 tb, 
General Smith, bowever, lias scut a strong detacbment 
to open tbe road, and one of less strength to keep open 
tbe communication vitb Alimednagar. No more con- 
voys bavc been cut olf smee tbe first few days after tbe 
var; but I am greatl^^ concerned to state that Lieu- 
tenant Ennis, of tbe Bombay Eugmeeis, has been cut 
off near Sakui klandava, where be was emplo3^ed on 
suiwey. He bad been recalled, but from an over-con- 
fidence m tbe strength of bis guard be did not fall back 
on any station. He was attacked in tbe night by tbe 
inhabitants of Sakur Mandava, and next morning was 
surrounded by tbe Blnls and other adherents of Trim- 
bakji, who is still in that neighbourhood. Lieutenant 
Ennis was shot while engaged with tbe enemy, and bis 
detacbment of a Jamadar and twenty-five men fought 
then* way to a more fiiendly part of tbe country. >Some 
koss on this side of Anna Bootcb they were received and 
fed, and sent off m disguise by tbe Patel of a village, 
whom I shall not fail to discover and reward. Comets 
Huntei and Morrison were m Gobble's custody ; they 
were at first m cbai’ge of Major Pmto, who is said to 
have treated them well, and resisted Gobble's orders to 
use them wrtb severity ; but before tbe Pesbwa's flight 
they were put m chains, and sent to Gobble’s fori of 
Kongori, m the Konkan. 

‘ In consequence of the execution of Captam and 
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Mr Yaughan, I liave oddrcBaed letters of remonstrance 
both to the Peshwa and to GoMile To the former I 
only threatened retaliation, in general terms, for any 
repetition of such atrocities , bnt to Gokhle I declared 
explicitly that any individnal, however exalted m his 
ra^, who ahonld order the death of a British prisoner, 
should answer for the crime m his own person 

I omitted to state that on the 18th General Smith 
sent out a detachment to take some guns, which, with a 
body of infantry, had got off to the neighbourhood of 
the fort of Sinhaghur Fifteen guns were taken without 
any loss , besides these, forty six were taken in Pnna, 
and one m the Peshwa s comp large quantities of 
ammunition have likewise been taken 

‘ The army is now in fall march after the Peshwa, 
who, it IB rumoured, mtends to return to Puna or holds 
that language to encourage his troops Tnmbaiji 
has not yet joined him whether from distrust on his 
own part or pohoy on the Peshwa s, is not known 

SlTBBTAIlOE OF A PhIVATE LeTTEB PEOIT Me EliPBin 
STONE DATED 22nD BeOEIIBEE, 1817 

The Peshwa having passed the range of Ghats north 
of Juner, which is not practicable for guns at any 
pomt west of Ahmednagar, we are moving to 
fn* Ur the Narbada Ghat, m the meantime, it is 
not altogether impossible that the Peshwa 
may descend into the northern K'nnlra 'n or may send a 
detachment to disturb that part of the country This 
10 the more probable, as all the horse who generally 
annoy ns have disappeared to-day It is also probable 
bocauBO tho approach of General Pntzler from the 
south, and the probable appearance of a hght division 
to tbo west of Ahmednagar, will -render his escape 
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unceitain while he continues above the Ghats ; on the 
other hand, he may he afraid to risk himself or his 
troops below the Ghats, from whence retreat must always 
he difiScult. It might, however, he pradent to advei-t 
to this chance in considering any plan that would with- 
draw troops fr’om the noithern Konkan, or scatter them 
in it ; and likewise it may he very important m con- 
sidering whether or not to keep that force at Baroda, or 
recall it if it should have marched — but of this I cannot 
judge Should the Peshwa or his troops descend mto 
the Konkan, Colonel Bm'r, the moment he hears of it, 
will detach at least a complete hattahon down to the Bore 
Ghat ; and .... I wiU follow, either hy . . 
more probably hy . . . . none of the mtermediate 
ones being practicable for guns If the Peshwa should 
descend immediately. General Smith could not weU be 
m the Konkan by either Ghat m less than ten days, 
as we should probably be at Ahmednagar befoie we had 
certam accounts of his descents, and that would be at 
least two marches by either route. I have no accounts 
to lead me to apprehend this movement ; but I thmk it 
right to mention it, as much mischief might be prevented 
by a propel distribution of the troops, and above all, by 
detaimng the Brodera force, if there is the least doubt 
there. 


Exteact feom a Despatch feom the Honoueable 
Mountstuaet Elphinstone, Eesident at the Oouet 
OF THE Peshwa, to the Goveenoe-Geneeal, dated 
Camp at Koeegaum, Januaey 4th, 1818. 

‘ About the time of General Smith’s arrival at Shut, 
on the 17th December, the Peshwa reached 
Wattui, near Junai ,* from this place he Jlahnittas 
moved up to the Lag Ghat to Bamanwarra, about 
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ten miles, and from thence to Lmgdes, about mne 
miles, between these three places he spent 
the tune from the 17th to the 27th The 
more eastern Ghate being difficult for guns. 
General Smith moved up the Nunba Dewra Ghat He 
left Sirur on the 22nd, and on the 25th reached 
Hanwantgav, nearly on the direct road from Ahmed 
nagar to Kopei^um From Hanwantgav he made 
a long march to Sangamner, and on the 27th he 
marched hirther west to Tugav 

‘ The Peshwa appears to have calculated on the 
General e proceeding towards Kopergaum, for he sent 
hifl tents to Waaseer, a pass, on the 27th, as if he 
intended to cross the valley of the Paira, near Akolah, 
and proceeded by the great road to Nasik , but on 
hearmg of General Bxmth s approach to Sangamner, 
he changed his route, and moved to Kotnl on the more 
western aide through Eajon On General Smith s 
reaching Tugav, he seems to have thought he could 
not pass to the northward without the risk of being 
entangled m the lulls, and overtaken by our troops, m 
consequence of which he retraced his steps on the 
28th, and arrived on the same day at Wattur a 
distance of near twenty miles, through Ghats, from 
whence he proceeded to Ohankan, about forty miles, 
m two marohes 

* At Ohankan there is o strong httle fort, from which 
he drove out a party of Peons belonging to Captain 
Robertson Superintendent of Pohoe ot Puna, and 
leavmg 100 Arabs for a gomson, proceeded to Phul 
sheher, two miles from this place Next day he was 
surprised by the appearance of the amfill detachment 
under Captam Staunton and ho spent the first m 
repeated attacks on it with lus whole forco, his High 
ness himself looking on from a distant hill Xlie 
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cletacliment, tliongli distressed both m provisions and 
water, maintained its post against such unequal numbers 
till the 2nd, when the Peshwa heard of G-eneral Smith’s 
appioach, and contmued his flight to the southward ; 
he ascended the httle Bore Ghat on the same day, and 
was followed by his whole ai'my in the course of the 
night. 

‘ The details of the gallant defence of Captam 
Staunton’s detachment shall be forwaided as soon as 
received. 

‘ On the Peshwa’s return to the south, General Smith 
set out in pursmt of him, and ascended the Wassira 
Ghat, after which he left three battahons with bis 
heavy guns and stores under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boles, and proceeded ovei the Malsnas and 
Lag Ghats to this place, where he arrived yester- 
day, and halted to-day, the first time for a fortmght, 
dm'mg which he had maiched upwards of 200 
miles.' 


Letter 
from 3Ir 
Elphlnstoue. 


^ To the Most Noble the Marqms of Hastings, K.G., 
etc., etc., etc. 

‘ My Loed, 

‘ General Smith’s repoids will have mfoimed 
your Excellency with the operations of this foice smce 
its march horn Puna The Peshwa kept at a con- 
siderable distance, and made moderate mai’ches, 
meiely sufficient to prevent our gaimng on him. 

The tioops with him amount to about 10,000 horse, 
of which the gi eater part belong to southern Jahagir- 
dais, who refuse to quit his peison, and the lest are the 
lemams of his own hoise, after the best have been selected 
by Gokhle. He has hkewise 2,000 or 3,000 infantry 
He was lately joined by 3,000 horse under Nai’o 
Pant Apte, who had been detached to bimg the Eajah 

13 . 
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of Satara to “Wassota, -whea General Smith was in 
that neighbonrhood, and who omved with him m the 
Peshwa s camp five days ago The Peshwa has his 
tents as usnal, and is acoompamed by his wife Gokhle 
remains m the rear with a light force of about 7,000 
horse, who have neither tents nor baggage of any 
description, but sleep by their horses, which are 
always saddled, and generally shift their ground once or 
twice m the course of every night This force consists 
of parts of Gokhle s own troops, and those of the "Vin 
churkar and Purandhar Their object is to hang on 
the rear of this army, to plunder the baggage to out off 
Bupphes, to mteroept oommnmcations, and generally to 
cramp General Smith s operations In the first mode 
of annoyance they have been totally unsuccessfiil , and 
though they prevent supphes coming m nnless under 
strong escoite, yet as they have the gram m the 
villages no great inoonvenienoe is occasioned by the 
prevention They are more successful in stopping com 
municatLons but the effect of them is chiefly fell m 
their obhging the light and heavy parts of the army to 
move m one body, and m the delay occasioned by the 
necessity of gaardmg against their possible enterprises 
Notwithstanding those obstructions General Smith has 
marched, on an average fifteen miles a day ever smce 
he left Puna , and as he is about to leave his battering 
tram at this place, he will henceforth be able to press 
the Peshwa much closer, and with much less exertion 
to his army The Peshwa s courso was first direct to 
the south , but from Puse Savh he turned east, and 
marched m that direction to Pandhorpur, from whence 
he moved fi^ north and then north west, towards Puna 
He passed withm twenty miles of that capital, and is 
now near Jonar, fifty miles north west of this canton 
mont Ho is said to have lately been jomod by Tnm 
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1)nkii, witli a body of Bhils niid Pvamosliis, niul some 
Ainbs. and jt bolicvod ibnl lio ijilciids to ictiio into 
tlio 3iilP 1101 111 of .Tnnnr. wbicli nro impassable for 
"uns, and Ihoic to cndcavom* to defend Inmself. Botli 
the Pc'^bwa'^^ force and Ctoklilc’s aie icpiescntcd to 
bo baia<^sod and disboaitened, of\\)nc]i tlio best proof is 
afibided bv the reduction of tlien nninbeis. 

‘ Biigadici-Goncr.il Butzlcr \\as at Biinpui on tlie 
12tli instant, on his maicli to\\aids Pandharpnr, from 
A\ hence I haAC locommcndod Ins advancing towards 
Pedgamn, on the Blnnia. 

‘ J liad formerly the honour to report my having 
addressed letteis to the Peshwa and to Gokhlo, threaten- 
ing rctahation if any other British prisoners should be 
put to dcalh After some time T received answeis, both 
of which disavowed the minder of Captain Vaughan 
and Mr. Vaughan. Gokhic promised an mqiuiy re- 
garding the murderers, and the Peshwa professed a 
strong desire to be at peace with the Company, under 
whose protection he had lived so happily. 

' Tw'o days after two Haikur.is of Gokhle’s brought 
letters from jMessrs. Morrison and Hunter, stating that 
though rather roughly treated at first, they had since their 
arrival at Puna been rvcll treated, and w^ere in charge of 
Major Pinto. The letter, however, though not de- 
livered till the 3id of December, w^as dated the 9tli of 
November, only two days after their capture, and 
before they were sent to Eungoree. Then treatment 
there is represented to be harsh. These letters were 
delivered without any message from Cokhle ; but the 
dehvery of them after so long a period had of itself the 
appearance of a 'Wish to conciliate ; and agi’ees with 
popular reports at the time, that the Peshwa wished to 
treat This mtention, if it was ever entei’tamed, was 
probably altered by the intelligence of the war with the 

13—2 
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Kajaii of Nagpur Yesterday a Brahmin, calling lum 
self Balinslma Shaatn, and professing to be an agent 
of the Beshwa s, arrived at camp m disguise He re- 
presented himself to have been sent to Puna by the 
Peshwa Irom Parah, where his Highness was about 
the last week in November, but ordered to remain qmet 
till ftirther orders These orders arrived about a fort- 
night ago, when Balknshna waited on Lieutenant 
Eobertson, who has remained m charge of Puna He 
opened his mission to that officer, and the object of it 
appeared to be to persuade us that the Peshwa was him 
self our friend, but was not a fi^e agent, being borne 
away by the violence of Gokhle and Ballaba , to prevail 
on me to apply for an armistioe, and, finally, to ascer 
tain whether we were likely to direct our attention to 
the parson of the Peshwa, or to that of the Kajah of 
Satia Oaptam Boberteon very judiciously ridiculed 
the idea of our oakiug an onoistioe, recommended the 
Peshwa to come forward openly and throw himself on 
our mercy as the only means of keeping his musnud, 
and pointed out the ease with which we might set up a 
new Peshwa Balknshna held nearly the same 
language to me that he had to Captain Eobertson, 
except that he did not mention the onnistioe and spoke 
of the Peshwa s coming alone into the camp if he 
received encouragement He did not specify what 
encouragement was expected , but as ho spoke of our 
behaving os formerly and not as for the last year, I 
conceive that he has no thoughts of unconditional sub 
mission My answer was that I did not know that ho 
was sent by the Peshwa but that what I had to say 
wns no secret, and I would therefore communicate it 
It was that I had received no orders and did not know 
whether your Excellency would treat with the Peshwa 
oven now , that I was sure you would not if ho puslicd 
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tilings to extiemitios ; that lie must be sensible how 
much ■w e lost by not setting up a new government, to 
A\hich the Saidars who disapproved of his Highness's 
measuies might repair, and that he had better endeavour 
to obtain teims before it was too late. Balkiishna 
Shastri was desirous of lemaimng a day, fiist to allow 
me time for consideration, and afterwards for his own 
convenience ; but I thought it best to send him imme- 
diately out of camp. If these overtures come from 
the Peshwa thej'- are probabty insincere. It seems 
his plan to thiow the odium of the war on his Saidai’s, 
and to endeavour to maintain a sort of neutrality for 
himself; but his reception of Tiimbakji, if true, is a 
proof that he has no immediate thoughts of peace, or 
he would not throw so gimt an obstacle in the way of 
an accommodation. 

^ Some time ago I received a letter from Madhav Eao 
Dadaji, the son of Paisharam Bhaw, explaining that 
he had been obliged to send his nejihew, Bao Sahib, to 
jom the Peshwa, but that he was still ours at heai-t. 
As notlung better can be expected horn the Jahagiidars, 
while we can neither secure them bj^ settmg up a new 
government, nor alarm them by ovemnming them 
Jahagiis, I thought it best to say that I was sensible that 
Eao Sahib’s ^oinmg was the effect of necessity, and that 
I should wait for any demonstration of his attachment 
until your Excellency should deter mme on some plan for 
setthng the government. I used this language m the 
behef that it would have an equally good effect 
on the Peshwa and the Jahagiidais to be reminded of 
the possibihty of our effectmg a revolution. The chiefs 
of Miraj, Kuiandwai, and Smwal sent verbal answers, 
no reply has been received horn the other Jahagirdars. 

‘ While General Smith was maichmg to the south- 
ward, I received a Vakil from the Ea]ah of Kolhapur, 
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professing his attooliment, reminding me of bis cUims 
to Obikon and Monowba, and offering bis services m 
collecting gram and providing depots if they sbonld be 
required He said any of bis forts, inolading Kolliapor 
■was ot our service 

‘ General Smith marches to morrow in pursuit of the 
Peabwa, whom he ■will probably now be able to press 
■with more effect than ever The presence of the Baj^ 
of Satara m the Peabwa s camp is a proof of Ins 
■want of confidence in bis forts, and it will be an ad- 
ditional encumbrance to bis flight m the plain 
‘ I have, etc , 

‘(Signed) M EiiVniNSTOirE, 

‘Besident at Puna* 

Camp D&ar Siror 

%mThxnhfr 1817 

‘ To the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings K G , 
etc , etc , etc 

‘ Mt Lord, 

‘ When I had last the honour to address your 
Ezoellenoy on the 4th instant, the Peah^wa had 
ascended the Bore Ghat twenty miles oast of Puna, on 
hiB way to the soathwajd 

‘ When General Smith set out in pursuit of the Peshwa 
to the northward, on the 22nd of December, General 

i-e«-in*a 3E*ntzler was advancing to jom this division, 
Mi. -nith the mtention of forming the new distn 

bution SO often alluded to m my letters He was requested 
to take up a position calculated for mtercepting the 
Peshwa, should he return towards the south to throw 
his stores and hea^vy^ baggage mto Sirur, and to take 
up the puTsmt of the Pesh^wa as soon as he should 
come into Ins neighbourhood. To enable him to do so 
with effect, General Smith sent the second battahon 
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of the 15th Madias Native Infantry to join him at 
Pedganm. G-eneral Pntzler was, however, compelled 
to retuim several mai-ches from Pandharpm*, to favour 
the junction of a convoy fi-om the south, and had 
scarcely set out agam horn Pandharpur towai’ds Ped- 
gaum, when he leceived mfoimation of the Peshwa’s 
havmg returned towaids the south. On this he 
judiciously struck off to the westward, although he was 
still encumbeied by his supphes, amountmg to sixteen 
thousand bullock loads, and had not received the in- 
tended remfoi cement. He fell mto the Peshwa’s 
track on the sixth, and immediately tmmed south, 
ascended the Salpe Grhat, and on the 8th came up 
with a body of hoise about ten miles horn Satara, 
whom he chai-ged with his cavaliy anddispeised, kiUmg 
thirty, and taking six prisoners and thuty horses. The 
Peshwa, who was at no gi’eat distance duimg this 
affair, renewed his flight, and was pursued by General 
Pritzlei past Miiaj and acioss the Krishna, by the ford 
of Enoor. He seems at this time to have entei'tamed 
thoughts of standmg an action, as he sent for the guns 
he had left near Satai’a on his former flight ; but it 
ended in his sending them, with most of his mfantry, 
to Nipani, while he pursued his flight to Gokak, on 
the Ghatprabha He left that neighbomhood on the 
13th mstant, when, flnding himself pressed by General 
Pntzler, and probably aware of the force under General 
Mmiro, he turned to the eastward, and re-ciossed the 
Krishna at Galgalla, horn whence he moved m a westerly 
duection along the left bank of the iiVei towaids Athni 
(or Hathm). He had adopted the same plan with 
General Pntzler that he foi’merly adopted with General 
Smith, of keepmg a hght division in Ins rear to impede 
the General’s pm’suit ; but this body, probably in- 
timidated by the cavahy, gave him but httle disturb- 
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ance On the 17th, however, they appeared in force, 
and General Pntzler aent ont hiB cavalry against them, 
Major Doveton, who oommanded, charged three snc 
cessive bodies, amounting in all to 10,000, with 
three squadrons only, and put them all to flight, killin g 
and taking about forty men From this time General 
Pntzler pursued the Peshwa s track to Golgalla 
without seeing any more of his horse General Smith 
marched from Sirur on the 8th instant with his light 
division and proceeded in a southerly direction by 
Pedgaum on the Bhima, and a pass east of the temple 
of Mahadeo, towards Atlini (or Hathni) His intention 

was to intercept the Peshwa should he return towards 
the north, or to support General Pntzler if necessary 
When within a inarch of Atbni on the 21st instant, he 
received inteUiganoe of the omval of the Peshwa at 
that place movmg west, on which he marched in the 
direction of Miraj, to prevent the Peshwa s escapmg 
to the west of him, and then moved down, thirty r^es 
m all, to tJgora a place on the Krishna where the 
Peshwa had been encamped the night before The 
Peshwa now crossed the Krishna and made a femt 
of moving on his guns and infantry at Kipani hut 
suddenly turning north he marched along the right 
bank of the Krishna towards Satara, where he amved 
on the 27th General Smith, on receiving intimabon of 
this movement renewed his march to the northward, 
but kept the left bonk of the Knalmg, to prevent the 
Pesbwas escapmg to the westward, as has smce 
proved to ho his real design Near Taagdv, on the 
28rd, General Smith was overtaken by the whole of 
the Peshwa s light army which had been reinforced 
smce we lost saw it, and amonnted to not less tlian 
1C 000 men at the lowest computation This 
body was commanded by Gokhle, Appa Posoi, Trim 
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bakji, the Vinchurkarj and several of the Patwar- 
dhans. After leaving General Piitzler they had 
heard that the Peshwa with his heavy division was 
piessed by General Smith, and had come by forced 
mai’ches to his assistance. This appeal ance was so 
sudden that they were enabled to cut off a few Sepoys 
and upwai’ds of 200 men of General Smith’s 
Bazar, m a village where they had gone to piocuie 
grain. These men were afterwards released by oiders 
from the Peshwa, and given half a mjiee each to j)ay 
their expenses to camp. The horse pressed on the rear 
all the march, locketmg and smpmg, and wounded an 
offcei, two Europeans, and seven Sepoys. They con- 
tmued this soid; of attack, but with less boldness, until 
the 29th, when we- appioached the Salpe Ghat. On 
that day the Peshwa, finding Geneial Smith near him 
on the east with his light division, and his reserve undei 
Colonel Boles approaching from the north waid, began 
to fear bemg enclosed among the branches of the 
western Ghats ; he therefore left Satara, and by a forced 
march crossed in front of General Smith, descended the 
Salpe Ghat, and moved off to the eastward. His light 
division, after an unsuccessfril attempt to pass Geneial 
Smith and jom the Peshwa, made anothei push at a 
place where the valley leading to the Ghat is about six 
miles wide. General Smith moved out with the cavahy 
and horse aidillery, suppoiied by infantry to intercept 
them, and forced them to separate and fly in great con- 
fusion along the face of the hills. Some of then 
Bazar fell mto om* hands, but the greater part of the 
horse got through, and the rest returned towards Sataia 
All have now jomed the Peshwa, who was last 
heard of at hfatepota. On the 30th General Smith 
descended the Ghat and joined his leseiwe, havmg 
marched for forty days with only three halts, in which 
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tune he has gone throngh 570 miJes The whole 
pursuit of the Peshwa amounts already to 850 miles 
We are now waitmg for General Pntzler, who followed 
the Peahwa to Galgalla, and is now on his return 
by the route pursued by this division His cattle 
are much exhausted during Ins pursuit of the Peshwa 
he moved twenty three days without a halt, and 
marched a distance of 800 miles m eighteen days, not- 
withstanding hiB heavy convoy and his numerous 
sick. 

‘ I shall do myself the honour to submit to your 
Excellency my correspondence with General Pntzler 
up to tbifl tune General Smith s report of his opera- 
tions shall be forwarded to your Excellency as soon as 
it 18 received The interruptions of our oommunica- 
tions prevent my hearmg often from General Mnnro , 
my lost letter is dated the 21sl General Munro had 
taken the field (though I am not informed with what 
force), had reached and taken Dnmwal and Gadag, 
and had reduced all the Peshwa s and Gokhle s country 
south of the Ghstprabha The people of the country 
had cordially assisted him m eipelhng the Mohrattas 
General Munro had also, m a great measure, succeeded 
m drawing off the Desai of Kittur, and some other 
local chiefs, from the Peahwa s conse He had dis 
parsed a body of Pmdanes retummg from Ohittlednrg, 
probably part of the body that passed Malknpur on the 
8th of December, and the report of the country states 
that he had Ukewise cnt up a part of Gokhle s troops 
under Kashi Eav Kokrah I shall transmit copies of 
my correspondence with General Munro to Mr Adam, 
from which your Excellency will be informed of my 
proceodmgs regardmg tho southern Jahagirdars 

‘ Your Excellency will have heard from Bombay that 
tho troops belonging to tho northern Konknn, under 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Protlier, have taken the strong fort 
of Kamalla, and that the fort of Maddangar, m the 
southern Konkan, has also been reduced These suc- 
cesses will have considerable effect even above the 
Ghats, and they will give confidence to our Sepoys, 
whose families in the southern Konkan are still perse- 
cuted by the Peshwa. 

‘ The city of Puna continues quiet and abundantly 
supphed, but the smTOundmg country is distui’bed by 
the Peshwa’s troops from Sinhaghar, Chakan, and 
Lohagar. A variety of reports have been cuculated of 
an mtended attack on the capital by Ai*abs and other 
troops, from those ganisons and from different paids of 
the countiy. These accounts mduced Colonel Buit to 
lequest Colonel Boles to remam for some time at Puna 
with the reserve ; but it is unceitam whether they have 
then* origin m fact, or are pui-posely cuculated by the 
enemy. A conspnacy had been discovered m Puna to 
cornipt our troops ,* one of the criminals had been 
executed, and several others are m custody. There 
seems no reason to suspect the bulk of the inhabitants 
of any designs, or even wishes, against us. 

‘ The country round Ahmednagar has suffered dis- 
tm’bance similar to that experienced about Puna 
Small parties of horse move about the country, mter- 
ruptmg om* collections of the revenue and coUectmg for 
themselves. A party of 2,000 or 3,000 horse, under 
Bharmaji Pratab Eav, lately appeared near Ahmed- 
nagar, on their way to join the Peshwa, probably 
from the Eizam’s fiontiei. Intelhgence of their anival 
having reached Captam Gibbon, who is m chai’ge of 
that district, he set out at midnight with one company 
of Sepoys and seventy of his own Peons, and succeeded 
m beatmg up the party and puttmg it to flight. It 
has, however, contmued its course, and probably j'omed 
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the PesBwa Another party, consifltmg of 8,000 
horse and Arabs, "who had fled from Nagpur nnder 
Ganpat Rav, lately passed to the south of Jalana on 
their way to join the Peshwa by the route of Mungi 
Paithan Colonel Deacon was in pursmt of them on 
the 28rd , but I have not heard with what success 
Godaji Dengle is said also to be coming to the south 
ward with a party of Arabs raised in Khandesh These 
reinforcements must be very welcome to the Peshwa 
who seems disposed before long to try the fortune of 
another battle His moving out guns at Nipam and 
other places appears to me to be indicative of such a 
resolution Some effort of the land may be required to 
prevent the Johagirdars deserting him, and the state of 
hiB cavalry probably renders him averse to place all his 
hopes m flight Many of the horse with his army are 
said to be greatly exhausted, and General Pntzler 
found many abandoned m the vilJagee through which 
he hod passed The best horse are iviUi the Peshwa, 
whose whole personal division does not in all proba 
bdity exceed ^m 5,000 to 7,000 , the rest ore m the 
light force, which must be 15,000 strong All the 
chiefs except Chintaman Rav are with it 

‘ I contmne to receive mdirect overtures from the 
Peshwa, to which I pay no attention 
‘ I have, eto , 

‘ (Signed) M EnpHiKsroNE, 

‘ Resident at Pnna 

Gimp, Lonid, 

3W January 1818 

‘ To Francis Worden, Esq , eto , etc , otc 

‘ Snt, 

* I have the honour to onoloso, for the mfonna 
tion of the Right Honourable the Governor, a copy of 
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a letter winch I liaYC this day addiessecl to Mr. Adam, 
icpoitmg the fall of the foit of Sataia, ^letter 
and the communications ■which were made to !■ Ipliinstone 
his Highness’s connections and titular oiSicers uiion 
hoisting tlie flag of the Bajuh of Satara. 

‘ I have, etc., 

‘ (Signed) M. Elphinstone. 

‘Camp, *Sa(^ra, 

‘ 12 /// Pell urn >/, ISIS’ 


‘ To John Adam, Esq., etc., etc , etc. 

‘ Sin, 

‘ I have the honoui* to acquaint you with the 
smTender of the foit of Satara to tlie force under the 
command of Biigadier-General Smith. 

' The Bajah’s flag was hoisted yesterday under a royal 
salute. I this day assembled sucli of Ins High- 
ness’s connections and titulai officers as aie to from Mr 

Flpblustono 

he found about tins place, together with some 
of the pimcipal inhabitants of the Petta, and acquainted 
them with the intention of the Bntish Government to 
deliver the Eajah from confinement, and to place him 
at the head of a sovereignty sufficient foi his comfoit 
and digmty, and that of the other members of his house 
I piefaced this declaiation by an exposition of the 
causes of the deposition of Baji Bav, the abject state 
from which he was raised by the Tieaty of Bassem, his 
subsequent prospeiity and piofessions of giatitude, his 
piotection of the muideier of the Shastii, the mag- 
nanimity of the Biitish Government on that occasion, 
the Peshwa’s subsequent mtngues and the msmTection 
he set on foot, the moderation of the British Government 
m still maintaimng him on his tin one, his professions 
of gratitude and of zeal in co-opeiation against the 
Pmdaries, his exertions at the same moment foi the 
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subversion of our power, his treacherous attack on our 
lines, hiB violations of the law of nations and usages of 
civiliaed states, and his final avowal of his participation 
in the murder of the Shastn, by his pubhc recall of 
the perpetrator of that atrocity 

‘ The promises of the Bntish Government m favour 
of the Eajah were received ivith every appearance of 
gratitude and satisfaction, and I have no doubt will be 
attended with the most important consequences 
‘ I have, etc , 

‘ (Signed) M Elphinstohe, 
‘Resident 

Oftinp, Satuu, 

FAruary 1818. 

‘ To F Worden, Esq , Chief Secretary to the Govern 
ment of Bombay 

‘ Sm, 

‘I have sincere satisfaction in forwarding a 
iMbmbraa-ui acoompanyuig despatch from 

“**'*““***^ Brigadier General Smith, for the mforma 
tion of the Right Honourable the Governor in OounciL 
‘ I have, etc , 

‘ (Signed) M EumnsTONE, 

‘ Resident 

' Oamp, before Smbaghor 

ieAFdraar) 18ia 

‘ To F Warden, Esq Chief Secretary to the Govern 
ment of Bombay 

Sm, 

‘ I have the honour to enclose, for the informa- 
L«arin».io Eight Honoorablo tho Govemor, 

a copy of a letter dated tho 12th instant, 
which I have received from Brigadier General Smith, 
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relaiiDg his operations against the Peshwa, since tlie 
11th ultimo. 

‘ I have, etc., 

‘ (Signed) j\r. Elphinstone, 

‘ Cfiinp, Nira Uiitlgc, 

‘ I6//1 Fcbrmvif, ISIS ’ 


‘ To Francis Waiden, etc., etc., etc. 

‘ Sin, 

‘ I liave tlic honour to enclose, for the informa- 
tion of the Eight Honourable the Governor, j 
a copy of a letter which I addressed to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George, 
under date the 16th mstant. 

‘ I have, etc., 

* (Signed) M. Elphinstone. 

‘ Camp, Suola, 

‘ 18^/i February, 1818 ’ 

‘ To George Stiachey, Esq., etc., etc., etc. 

‘ SlE, 

‘ "When I had last the honom* to addi’ess you, 
suggesting the addition of a battahon to Erigadier- 
General Mumo’s force, I wrote under the Letterfrom 
impiession that the Brigadier- General was Eip^nstono 
i ah’eady at the head of a considerable detachment, placed 
i at his disposal by the Eight Honourable the Governor. 

1 1 am now informed that this is not the case, and I 
therefore trust I may be excused in pomting out the 
j great necessity there is for the presence of a force to 
I the south of the Krishna. Should it appear m the same 
I hght to the Eight Honom able the Governor, his own 
I anxiety to promote every branch of the pubhc service 
I will probably mduce him to employ such a detachment 
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OS he can epare in that part of the country The 
presence of General Mnnro, the dislike of the inhabi 
tanta to the Mahrattas, and their knowledge of the 
benefits of our Government from their vicinity to the 
provinces, would enable a small force to gam greater 
advantages to the south of the Knahna, than a much 
stronger one m any other part of the Peshwa s doim 
nions If there were only troops enough to reduce a 
few strong forts that overawe the country, there can be 
httle doubt that the whole of the inhabitants would 
come forward to assist ns If it be desirable to unde/ 
take this settlement from the fecihty with which it may 
be accomplished it is still more so fiom the importance 
of the consequences to which it would tend The 
lands of almost all the great Jahagiidars are situated in 
that direction, and their being occupied or threatened 
would soon draw off those chiefs from the Peshwa 
The direct effect of such a secession on the Peshwa s 
power would be great, and the effect on pubho opinion 
would be much greater The seiaure of this country 
would also out off much of Baji Eav s own resources , 
it would narrow the ground of his operations and it 
would fooihtate ours, by enabling us to form depots 
where they ore now much wanted, and to derive all the 
advantages of carrying on war on the borders of a 
friendly country 

* It would enable Geueml Munro to advance in thia 
direction, so as to meet the progress of this division, 
and thus to reduce the whole of the country south of 
Puna before the monsoon It would likewise shut up 
the only direct entrance for the Peshwa and his handitfr 
mto the Company s tomtones, and would compel them, 
if they ventured on suoh an mvamon, to penetrate m 
the first mstanco through the dominions of the Nizam, 
and to traverse a groat extent of countiy before they 
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approached our fiontier. But the great argument m 
favour of the proposed arrangement is its tendency to 
bung the piesent war to a conclusion. I therefore 
submit it to the Eight Honourable the Governor, m the 
confidence that it will meet with his approbation, unless 
its execution should materially mteifere with the 
geneial pohey of his Government. 

‘ I have, etc., 

‘ (Signed) M. Elphinstone. 

‘ Camp, Nira Bnclge, 

‘ 16f/i Feh) nary, 1818 ’ 

‘ To Francis Warden, Esq., etc., etc., etc. 

‘ SlE, 

‘ I have the honour to forward, for the informa- 
tion of the Eight Honourable the Governor, a i^ttorfromjir 
copy of a letter dated 16th mstant, which Eiphinstono 

I have addressed to Brigadier- Geneial Smith for his 
futme guidance in pursuit of the Peshwa. 

‘ I have, etc., 

‘ (Signed) M. Elphinstone. 

‘ Camp at Sinbagliur, 

‘ 20tli Feh iiai y, 1818 ’ 

^ To his Excellency the Marquis of Hastings, K.G., 
etc., etc., etc. 

My Lord, 

‘ 1. I had the honom* to leceive your Excellency’s 
lettei, dated Apiil 6th, on the monnng of the 25th, 
the hght division was then withm a maich 
of Puna, and it occuned to me, as promismH from Sr 

n 1 1 1 M n ElpWiJstone 

great advantages, to lequest Colonel bmitn 
to aiTange so as completely to surround the city on his 
anival at his ground, and then to demand that the 
Peshwa should give hostages for the surrender of 

14 
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Tumbak^i within a fixed tune, to give lus Highness 
a certain tune to consider of this proposal, and in the 
event of his not complying, to endeavour to force lus 
palace and seize his person This prooeedmg would 
have been justified by my declorationB to his Highness, 
which bound neither party longer than till the receipt 
of your Excellency a orders, and which had besides 
been daily violated by hia Highness It would have 
been very important if sucoesafal, by preventing the 
Peshwa s escaping to hie numerous forts, and thus 
finishing the war at a blow , but some considerations 
induced me to give up the plan, and finally to determine 
not to attack the Peshwa m Pnna at all if it were 
possible to avoid domg so 

‘ 2 The first of these conaiderations was that notwith 
standing my deolarationfl, the mere circumstance of our 
keeping np our mteroourse with him would lead the 
Peshwa to expect some formal notice before we proceed 
to hostilities , and that from the manner m which we 
obtamod onr footing in the heart of his country, his 
Highness was entitled to more dehoacy than a prmce 
going to war in other circumstances 

‘ 8 Another equally powerful consideration was the 
probable fate of the city of Puna The inhabitants have 
been so much accustomed to look upon us as friends, 
that the approach of our troops and all other prepor 
ations had excited no alarm , I beheve, mdeed, the 
people m the city have more confidence m ns than m 
the Peshwa His Highness has not less than 7,000 
Arabs and other infantry in Puna, besides the cavalry 
and he possesses o fortified palace m the centre of 
the city It IB not, therefore, to be supposed that he 
could be seized without a struggle , and m the event of 
resistance, it would scarcely be expected Cf any troops 
that they should distinguish between the port of the 
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iubabitants that ■were liosfcile and that -wliicb was 
uciitial. TJic city, tberefore, would be exposed to tbe 
usual calamities of a place taken by assault, and they 
would be tbe more felt as none of tbe people bave 
removed tbeir families or ju'operty. In addition to other 
more poweiful motives for avoidmg those evils, was tbe 
unpopulaiity it would bring on any go^ ernment we might 
bave to set up, and on our o'um measures, winch at pre- 
sent, I imagine, are rather looked on with approbation, 

‘ 4. For aU these leasons it appeared best to allow 
tbe light division to occupy its old giound at Ku*kee, 
about four miles to tbe north of tbe citj^ to wait for full 
mstiuctions from jmur Excellenc^y, to proceed gradually 
■\^utb tbe Pesbwa, givmg him full time to correct bis 
mistakes, if so disposed ; and when it became necessaiy 
to attack the to'wn, to begin by giving notice to tbe 
defenceless inhabitants to quit it, taking pioper pre- 
cautions to prevent tbe depaiture of tbe Pesbwa and 
of bis troops, if they should bave contmued in tbe city 
till that peiiod This plan was settled in communi- 
cations “With Colonel Smith, who came in a day before 
tbe light division, for tbe puipose of concerting tbe 
aiTangements to be adopted. 

‘ 5. Aftei tbe ainval of tbe bgbt division tbmgs went 
on as usual tbe first two or tbiee days I received infoi- 
mation duiing this time of tbe mcrease of tbe msuiiection 
in Kbandesb, and tbe junction of a body of troops 
from Hindustan to one division of tbe msui gents at 
Baremdir , another division appeared to be foimmg to 
tbe north of Nasik. These two divisions weie repre- 
sented, m tbe native kbabais that came to me, and to 
Captain Sydenham, as amountmg in all to 10,000 
men ; but this must be gieatly exaggerated. Tbe paity 
from Hindustan is under GangajI Eokelab, and is said 
to be on tbe part of Scmdia; but it appears to be a 

14—2 
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part of the Barra Bh4i, a famous body of free troops, 
who were formerly attached to that prmce, but I beheve 
have now (putted him the insurgents to the south 
were said to have disappeared from the country about 
Jut and Manu (where, mdeed, the presence of Major 
Macdowell s detachment rendered it impossible for 
them to remam), and were represented to be m smaller 
numbers than before mthe south of the Konkan, and m 
the neighbonrmg parts of the Western Ghauts 

6 On the let of May I received information of the 
(japture of the Peshwas fort of Bramt Gar by the 
insurgents which was also confirmed by the Durbar 
On the 2nd Kagho Pant came to me and said that the 
progress of the rebels had now reached an alarming 
height, and that it became absolutely neoefisory for tbo 
Peshwa to take vigorous measures against them The 
first object was to recover the fort they had taken, for 
which purpose a force composed of that under Karo 
Pant Apte, and detachments belonging to Gokhle and 
Waman Eav Apte should assemble near Banaur, and 
some guns should be sent to them from Puna , that as 
the Mahrattas might he mclmed to the rebels, Gokhle 
had been ordered to entertam as many natives of other 
countnofl os he could , that to prevent the capture of any 
more forts his Highness intended to send mili tary stores 
and other necessaries to all those belonging to his 
government, and to mcreose the gomsons and that as 
the fort of Wassota was of particular importance and 
had no guns monnted on it, his Highness intended to 
send some to it Cousidenng all that had passed on 
the subject of the Peshwa s forts and preparations, I 
could not hut look upon this as a very undisguised 
attempt to obtam my acquiescence in Ins open prose 
cution of the measures on which I had so often 
remonstrated I had long supposed that the rebels 
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would be allowed to take possession of some of the 
Peshwa’s forts, and the improbable account given by 
Eagbo Pant of the captme stiengthened my behef in 
the collusion of the Peshwa’s officers in the occupation 
of Prasit Grai’, the rebels were represented to have 
introduced themselves into the fort as countrymen 
cariymg bundles of grass, in which they had concealed 
arms. This sort of stratagem is often practised in 
towns where many country people are allowed to cany 
then’ goods unsuspected to the market, but it does not 
at all seem suited to a hill-fort, where there is probably 
only a small garrison, wheie there can be no market, 
and m all likelihood no great consumption of gi'ass, 
as they ai’e in general difficult of access to animals. 
Even if Piasit Gar had been taken by some indepen- 
dent msmgents, and not made over to Tnmbakji, the 
same measmes that were successful on a similar occasion 
a year ago, were the most hkely to have been adopted on 
this, without general exertions and new levies on foreign 
troops, and without sending guns to Wassota, which, as 
it has been many months piepaimg for a siege, can 
scarcely be habie to be sui'prised by a labble. Ipomted 
out these suspicions and the grounds of them to Eagho 
Pant, and said that the Peshwa’s proceedmgs could 
not be misunderstood , that this was indeed no more 
than an open commumcation of the preparations which 
had been so long earned on unavowed , that his High- 
ness was at hberty to adopt any measures he thought 
proper , that the British Government was equally at 
hberty , and that whatever might happen after this, his 
EQghness could not complam of being taken un- 
prepared. 

‘ 7 On the 3id I received mtimation of the stoppmg 
of the post by the msurgents in Cuttack, which lender ed 
it entirely unceitam when I might receive the instiuc- 
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-hoiifl for ■which I hud so long been loohng, and obliged 
me to come to the resolution of acting ■without waiting 
for them I understood by a pnyate letter from Mr 
Adorns, dated the 7th, that the surrender of Tnmbalgi 
was likely to be made the preliminary to all negotiations, 
and it was the uniwersal opinion here, justified by all 
appearances, that the Peahwa would stand a contest 
rather than give him up In the event of war, there 
was httle doubt that his Highness would fly to Rayagar, 
m the Konhon where it wdnld be impossible to cany 
on operations after the commencement of the monsoon 
That season seldom commences in this part of India 
after the first week m June so that there was only one 
month left for this important operation , and oonsidenng 
the difficulty of transporting a battering tram down the 
Western Ghats, few of which ore practicable for guns, 
and the still greater difficulty of bringing it up alter 
the rams began, there appeared to be considerable hazard 
on undertaking the siege, however early and a certamfcy 
of lU success if it ware any longer deferred On the 
other hand, if the Peahwa were secure m Rayagar, 
and had earned his brother with him as he certainly 
would do, we should be unable to act at all m the 
Konkau during the rams, and cgnally unable to adopt 
any settled plan for establishing a new government m 
the Deccan From this lost oiroumstance, and from 
the peouhor situation of the Peahwa as nonunal head 
of the Kahratta Empire, it -was probable that a 
lengthened contest would draw m the greater part of 
the Mohratta powers, if not of the majonty of the 
Mohratta nation After fully discusamg these subjects 
■with Colonel Smith, it appeared to me highly imprudent 
to delay longer than the 0th, which would give time 
for my instructions to amve, snpposmg a dupheate to 
have been sent by Nagpur, or supposing the post- 
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master at Calcutta to have taken measures for forwarclmg 
them hy sea to the undisturbed ports of the northern 
Cu’cars. I therefore took the first oppoitunity of a visit 
from Eagho Pant, to point out the critical situation at 
which tlungs had arrived, supposing the Peshwa had 
determmed not to appiehend Trimbakji , and on the 
5th I sent a message to the Bh.ui, to say that I had a 
pioposal of the utmost impoi-tance to make to him, that 
I should give it to him in writing at daybieak on the 6th, 
and that if he chose to send a peison in his confidence, 
I would accompany it with full verbal explanations. My 
proposal, I said, was of such a natme as must determine 
the question of peace or wai in one day. In the 
evening Eagho Pant returned with a request from the 
Peshwa that I would attend him next evening; I 
agreed to this request, and afterwards determined to 
delay the dehverj'’ of my proposals, and to ascertam 
the Peshwa's sentiments on the simple question of 
suirendeiing Trimhakji, by discussmg it accompamed 
with the limitation as to time, •with the demand for 
secui’ities, and the prospect foi fuither demands. I 
enclose the onginal notes of my conversation -with the 
Peshwa, the lesult of which was that his Highness, 
even when warned that his refusal would lead to open 
war m one day, refused to entei mto any engagement 
to delivei up Trimhalqi. 

‘ 8. The whole of the Peshwa’s behaviour at this 
meetmg displayed a degree of firmness very unusual to 
him ; and Ins language, at the same time that it was 
perfectly concihatory, e'vmced considerable ability and 
perfect self-possession. His Highness’s coolness during 
the whole of the present discussions has formed a con- 
trast to his consternation durmg those aftei the death 
of the Shastn ; at that time he shut himself up from 
the sight of everyone ; his measures were UTesolute 
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and bewildered, and lua appearance betrayed the height 
of confusion and terror , but of late he has held regular 
Darbars, has entered into partaking of entertainments at 
the houses of his chiefs, and discussing his preparations 
along with them, and conciliating them by comph 
mente and professions of his rehance on their courage 
and fidehty He showed a temporary alarm for a day 
or two, after the measures taken to increase the 
efficiency of the Puna Brigade and hkewise a few 
days ago, when he sent for Mr Jefferyd the surgeon of 
the Residency, on pretence of consulting him about his 
arm, he showed evident signs of alarm, and {old 'Mr 
Jefferys that he saw the dangers of his situation, and 
was willing to purchase a renewal of our fnepdship by 
any sacnfioe except that of Tnmbalgi His Hjgh 
ness B confidence appears to have been partly founded 
on the prospect held out to him of success in the old 
Mohratta warfare of hostilitieB and flymg armies of 
plundering horse, and partly on a rooted conviction 
that we would not proceed to extremities These hopes 
will perhaps account for his conduct, especially when 
combmed with the favourite Ifahratta maxim of holdmg 
out m every negotiation till the very last moment with 
out canng for the disgrace of ultimate submission 
* 9 Early m the mo rnin g of the 7th I sent in the 
enclosed paper to the Munster, demanding that tho 
Peahwa should engage before the expiration of twenty 
four hours, to surrender Tnmbolgi withm a month 
from that day , and should gi-re up the forts of Singhur 
Purandlmr, and Raj agar, as pledges for fulfilhng his 
engagement It was necessary, for the reasons already 
stated, to give o short penod for consideration, and a 
long one could not bo re<iiured at the end of a discussion 
of threo months duration I thought it advisable to 
allow a liberal time for tho apprehension of Tnmbalgi, 
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and it was absolutely necessaiy to take some seciuity 
to prevent a repetition of the same illusory proceedings 
which I had ah’eady so often experienced. I accom- 
pamed the first memoiandum with a note to the Bhau, 
in which I adverted to the nature of your Lordship’s 
probable demands, but assured him that if the Peshwa 
acceded to the prelimmaiies now proposed, those de- 
mands should not go to deprive him of his musnud. 

‘ 10 The Minister received this paper with so much 
diffidence, and put off dehveiing it to the Peshwa until 
after dinner for reasons so very fiivolous, that his 
message would have appeared contemptuous but for the 
Mahi’atta practice above alluded to, of puttmg on a 
bold face to the last. The whole day passed without a 
message from the Peshwa, and with an appearance of 
security which seemed to be intended to conceal a 
design of his Highness’s leaving the city during the 
mght. This suspicion was confiiined by the prepara- 
tions which were made immediately after sunset. All 
the horse m the city got under arms, and repaired to 
the neighbourhood of the Peshwa’s palace ; powder and 
ball were delivered out to them, and they were desned 
to be prepared to move at a moment’s wammg One 
party of 1,000 horse belonging to Ookhle was led out by 
the chief m person to a place on the southern side of 
the city, where it remamed durmg the mght. The 
general impression in the city was that the Peshwa in- 
tended to retreat ; and so strong was my conviction of 
this mtention, that I was on the pomt of mitmg to 
Colonel Smith, to beg that he would put the cavahy in 
motion foi the purpose of frustrating it. I, however, 
thought it best to run the risk of his Highness effectmg 
his escape, lathei than that of driving him to extiemities 
while piofessmg to offer him terms. 

‘11. At this time I received a visit from Prabhakar 
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Ballal and Bapu Konnkar, wlio came applymg for a 
delay of four days, Tvluoli I decidedly refased I enclose 

a detailed acconnt of tins conference, because an attempt 
has been made to misrepresent it Abont one ami. on 
the 6th, Krishna Edv came to request a delay of five 
days, and to beg that I wonld give up my demand for 
Kayagar and be contented with Smhagar and Porandhar 
This of course was refased, and Krishna Edv was desired 
to aoquamt the Bhau that though our other measures 
should proceed, the city should not be attacked until 
the unresisting inhabitants hod been allowed tune to 
withdraw About daybreak Prabhakar Pandit returned 
with a similar request, to which I gave a ffimilsr answer 
Part of this short conversation was important in one 
point of view, but need not be detailed in this place 
By this time the troops had passed the Eemdency, and I 
was on the point of setting out to join them, when Jaya 
want EttV (the prmcipol person under the Bhfifi) amved 
with Knshna Eav The same attempts to obtain an 
alteration m the terms or delay m the execution, were 
now made once more and on these failing Jayawant Edv 
consented to give up the forts , after which a discussion 
took place about the time at which they were to but 
render, and the means of removing the property The 
time was at length made to depend on the amval of our 
detachments alone, and no property was to be removed 
after possession was taken except the private property 
of tbe gamsons Jayawant Edv then requested that 
the troops marching to the towns might be stopped, 
or removed if they had amved , but tins was declined 
until tbe terms should have been earned mto execution 
It was indeed impossible to have stopped them, for 
although I lost no tunc after Jayawant Edv s departure, 
I did not reach the head of the line until Oolonol Smith s 
jperatiouB were completed 
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‘12. Colonel Smith had taken oppoitnnities of making 
himself fully acquainted with all the outlets of the city, 
and had likewise been fuimished with a veiy detailed 
plan of the place, drawn up for the occasion by Mr 
Coats, vaccmatmg surgeon, as well as with an excellent 
map of its envu'ons. He had made his arrangements on 
the precedmg evemng, and mai’ched at daybreak from 
his camp, four miles north of the city. The brigade 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Leighton moved at the same 
time, and the city, which is at least five miles m cir- 
cumference, was completely sui rounded within three 
hours after daybreak. The troops were so disposed 
that it was impossible foi any person to quit the city 
without a contest ; and the whole operation was con- 
ducted by Colonel Smith with so much oidei, arrange- 
ment, and temper, that there was not a shot fired, 
notwithstanding several embanassmg and mutating 
circumstances 

‘13. About ten m the forenoon, the Karkuns who 
were to deliver over Smhagai and Puiandhar made 
then appearance, and soon after the detachments moved 
off. I then voluntarily offeied to withdraw the tioops 
posted round the city, which I had befoie said should 
not be done till the places were given up , this was 
done within three hours after they took up then posi- 
tions. The reserve, which had reached Wui’oh, witlnn 
eighteen miles of Puna, and wa& advancmg, was counter- 
manded at the earnest request of the Peshwa's Ministers. 
The fort Smhagar was suirounded last night, and Pu- 
iandhar this morning, no treasure was found in the 
former, and I have leceived no details regaidmg the 
latter; more delay was made about Payagai, the gieat 
depository of the Peshwa’s tieasuies. The Karkun 
did not aiiive till tlnee in the afternoon. When he did 
come he misled the detachment, and he was so mounted 
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aa greatly to delay itfl progress After forniflliing lum 
with a palankin and guides of our own, the detachment 
set off agam, and ought to reach Rayagar by to morrow 
evening About five in the afternoon Colonel Smith 
moved off with the light division to a position about 
four miles south of the oity where he still remains 

‘ 14 The people of the city observed the first opera 
tiouB of the troops with the greatest appearance of 
secunty , but when they saw the preparations kept up 
on both Bides, they began to apprehend a contest m the 
streets and showed considerable agitation and alarm 
This ceased when the troops were removed, and, except 
where their own safety was endangered, the whole of 
the people appeared to view the contest with the most 
perfect mdifferenoe Gokhle and Ohmtaman Edv are 
said to have been indignant at the Peahwa s submission, 
and to have stayed away from his palace though he 
sent them messages of explanation and apology 
‘ I have, etc , 

(Signed) M Elpherstokb, 

* Resident at Puna 

Poona, 

Ott Zffljr 1817 

Notes op a Confehence with TTifl Highiiebb the 
Peshwa Mat 6th, 1817 

The BhAfi began a lopg speech on the advantages of 
the alliance the Peshwa s desire to preserve it and the 
M E 3 phti>. propriety of removing any obstruction that 
had arisen m it 

The Peshwa then took up the discourse, and 
enlarged on the dependence of his family for two gene 
rations on the Enghsh the opposition he had mot with 
in all stages of his roign from all the mombors of tho 
Mohratta Empire, and the report ho had received from 
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the, British Government He pointed out m great 
detail that his rum was certam if this support was 
withdrawn, and protested his deteimination to adhere 
to the alhance as long as he lived , he said he had 
many enemies who might misrepiesent his conduct, but 
that these were the real sentiments of his heait. This 
was rephed to by l\Ii’. Elphmstone’s saying that his 
Highness, it appeared, was anxious to maintain the 
alhance; that the Bntish Government was at last equally 
so, but that differences had arisen which were now to 
be lemoved ; that the Biitish had never hstened to his 
enemies, but that he had given his eai to those who 
were enemies both to the British Government and to 
his Highness, and that this had bi ought things to the 
piesent pass. The Peshwa protested that he had always 
considered the enemies of the one state as the enemies 
of the othei Mr Elphinstone stated the conduct of 
the British Gcemment about Trimbakji, and the 
warnmgs he Lad "-\^en his Highness till after the march 
to Natepota, and that it was very gradually, and by 
gi’eat neglect of Mr. Elphmstone’s representations, that 
things had been allowed to gam the length they had 
The Peshwa endeavoured to exculpate himself from a 
conmvance at the msurrection, and said that he had 
sent out Gokhle’s hoise at a very early stage of it , and 
if they had failed to oh tarn mformation of it, it was not 
his fault. Mr Elphinstone enlarged on the notoriety 
of the msmiection, and expressed surprise that the 
Pesbwa had never heard of it, when Mi Elphmstone 
under so many disadvantages had been able to apprize 
his Highness of the various stages of its piogi’ess. Mi 
Elphmstone adverted to the general belief that the 
Peshwa protected the msurgents, and the gieat advan- 
tage the insurgents derived from that opimon. The 
Peshwa expressed his wonder that people should enter 
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tain Buch an opimon, and said that liis stato was fall of 
hifl enemiGS Mr Elphinstone explained the reasons 
why the people entertained that opinion — that his 
Highness denied the existence of the insmrection when 
everybody else knew of it , that he always treated the 
insmgents as the enemies of the Enghsh exolosively, 
while hifl officers offered them no opposition , and to 
conclude, that he prepared his forts and armies os if 
he was determined to support the msm^ents, or to 
resist any demand of the Bntish Government to act 
agamst them 

His Highness entered mto the nsnol explanations of 
his conduct m these respects and added that he was 
ready to punish any of the people who had known of 
the msurrection, and who had not told him of it Mr 
Elphinstone asked why none of them had been punished 
hitherto when his Highness was satisfied that there was 
a rebelhon which had not been reported to him He 
answered that Gokhle was powerful, but that now Mr 
Elphmstone and the BhAd should have an inquiry, and 
that the dehnquent should be punished Mr Elphm 
stone said that it was not Gokhle s officer but all the 
offlceiB m the country who ought to have reported , and 
therr not having done so could only be attributed to a 
secret influenoe m favour of the rebels Mj Elpbm 
stone added that Tnmbakji was still at large, and 
still exciting an msurrection, and that nothing was 
done against him His Highness said that Tnmbalgi 
had a number of friends and relations, and much 
money , bnt that if Mr Elphinstone would show any- 
body who had assisted him he should be punished 
Mr Elphmstone replied that it belonged to the Govern 
ment of the country to make those discovenes, that 
Tnmba^i had left Tanna without any money, that 
all hiB houses wore m the Peshwa s country, and all 
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his friends and adherents at Puna, and that he could 
not have collected his money from all parts of the 
country, and have assembled troops, without the place 
of his residence becoming Imovm to the G-oveiinnent. 
Mr. Elphinstone now came to the point of the demands 
he had to make on the part of the Governor-General, 
he had explamed that he had received a letter from 
Calcutta ; that it merely contamed pait of the Govemoi- 
General’s msti notions, which he would communicate on 
the foUowmg day m an official form ; that it was his 
wish to have waited, so as to be enabled to commum- 
cate the whole substance of his Excellency’s demands 
at once ; that he had now heard that an msurrection m 
Cuttack had cut off the communication by dawk, and 
that he was theiefoie compelled to come forward with- 
out an accurate knowledge of any of his Excellency’s 
terms, except a preliminaiy demand for the uncon- 
ditional smiender of Tiimbalgi , that by the time 
that was done, he would be able to state what fm’ther 
demands would be made. 

The Peshwa lephed ta this by saymg that he was 
ready to meet the wishes of the Goveinor-Geneial in 
every particulai’ , that he would do all m his power to 
seize Tiimbakji ; but that if he failed, he hoped it 
would not be concluded that he was msmcere ; that he 
would do all that human exertions could effect ; that he 
would pledge himself in the most sacred manner, by 
placing his hand on Mr. Elphmstone’s to make those 
exertions ; and that he would leave no means untried 
to effect his pmpose Mi. Elphmstone said that he 
was not disposed peisonally to doubt his Highness’s 
professions, but that among states some moie sohd 
proof of smcerity was usual ; and he begged his High- 
ness would consider of some pledge by which the 
Governor-Geneial might be led to expect more to be 
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done than had been effected durmg the last eight months 
by hifl Highnesa, in endeavouring to seize the person of 

TTifl Highness rephed that hiB exertions now shonld 
be nnremitting , that he would issue orders, with his 
own seal affixed to them, and dehYe;* them to Mr 
Blphinstone, directing all his officers to aid m securing 
Trimbaku s person , that, for himself, he had never 
seen Tnmba^i from the moment he had left Puna to 
go to Wassandar that to this fact he was ready to 
swear by the water of the Ganges , and that the 
reason of his having made no effort to ascertain where 
Trunbafe]! was InUierto, was the knowledge his High 
ness had of his numerous enemies, who, if he m^e 
those exertions and Tnmbalgi bad escaped out of his 
dominions would hove represented his flight as conmved 
at by his Highness hlr Elphmstone reminded his 
Highness of lus having mode a similar declaration about 
not searching for Tnmbalgi seven months ago and of 
lus having afterwards promised, on Mr Blphinstone s 
remonstrating, to make the most diligent search for 
that fngifave that it appeared his Highness had made 
no such search , that the same assurances which wonld 
have been qmte sufficient m the commencement of the 
diBcusmons were by no means so now and that his 
Highness must promise to seize Tnmba^i witlun a 
certam time, and give some security for performance 
otherwise his Highness might pnt off a sotUement for a 
whole month, and then say that he had endeavoured to 
find out Tnmbalgi, but had foiled m obtaining the 
object of lus search 

The Poshwa rejoined by saymg that he was ready 
to give this promise under his own hand for the satis 
faction of the Governor GeneraJ 

Mr Elphmstone then reminded the Peahwa of the 
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principles on winch an adjustment was brought about 
when Trimhalgi was formerly demanded ; that tlnngs 
had by no means come to such a pitch as at piesent, 
and yet amity had only been restoied by his Highness 
delivering up Trimhakji and agreemg to abide by any 
further demands which the Governor-General might 
dictate, piovided they were not of such a nature as to 
overtmn the alhance ; that on the present occasion 
matters had become far more serious, and that the two 
States were now on the eve of a luptm’e ; that Mr 
Elphmstone could not answer for the present state of 
thmgs lastmg an horn-, or a day (certainly not two days) ; 
and the Peshwa could not expect that the only repar- 
ation he was to make was to be a mere promise to exert 
himself to discover and to seize Tnmbakji. 

The Peshwa rephed to this by mere professions of 
smceiity. 

Ml Elphmstone observed that m a case hke the 
present no pioof of smcenty could be admitted except 
peiformance , that unless Tnmbakji were seized and 
given up there could be no secmity agamst future 
disturbances of the same or a more dangerous natm’e, 
the moment our aimy was employed at a distance. 

The Peshwa said that his army should, m a cas^ 
of that natm’e, be placed in the van to bear the biunt 
of the battle ; that we should see how they exeited 
themselves , and that, if they were destioyed m the 
attack, it would be then time for the Enghsh troops to 
act, and not till then. Mi. Elphmstone said that what 
was wanted was a proof that his Highness's own 
designs weie friendly, and that his declaring his mability 
to act effectually agamst an enemy of the British 
Government withm his own tenitories gave very httle 
reason to lely on his goodwill. Mi\ Elphmstone then 
turned to the BhM, and asked him if he had leceived 

15 
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the message sent to him through Knslma Rav regardmg 
a paper ■which it was his intention to send to his High- 
ness , to which the Bhiih assented Mr Elphinstone 
then recapitulated the stat^ to which things had been 
brought, said that he begged his Highness to reflect 
tliat the demand he now made for Tnmbalgi ivas not 
on Ins o'wn part, that he was announcing the resolutions 
of the Go'vemor General, firom which he could not 
recede if he were inclmed , that he would send the 
paper alluded to to morrow morning, which specified 
the security required from Ins Highness for the fulfil 
meut of this preliminary, and he entreated that his 
Highness would senously weigh the matter, for that he 
hod only a day for consideration , and he tmsted that he 
would by acceding to the proposal preserve the alhance 
Bunng the latter part of the oonversation the 
Peahrva constantly ask^ Mr Elphinstone to pomt out 
m what way he should act to seize Tnmba^i Mr 
Elphinstone said that it was impossible for Inm to pomt 
out m detail the measures that were to be adopted by 
hiB Highness s Government but that if his TTig hness 
would show a senous -wish to apprehend Tnmbak^i, 
Mr Elphinstone would answer for his success , that the 
very question (so nnusual 'with his Highness) how he 
was to manage an mtenor affair of his own govern 
ment, evmoed a dismohnation to act cordially on the 
part of his Highness that Mr Elphmstone would, 
however mention a few of the steps which Ins High- 
ness might take though he would not say that there 
might not be more and better -ways that would occur to 
a person fani ihn.r -with the country, and ■with the means 
possessed by the Government, his Highness might 
seize all Tnmbo^i s adherents, some of whom were 
m Puna and many m the countnos m which Tnm 
bakji had raised Ins men , such as Mahad/iji Pont, the 
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Mamlutdar''' of Natepota, and Bapn Gaikwar, the 
Patelf of Shetfal , that Mr. Elphinstone could 
mention a hundred others, and did not mean to say that 
he requu’ed the seizm’e of those particular persons, nor 
would he consider it the slightest satisfaction, but he 
merely pointed out one among many modes of effectmg 
the object in view ; that he might also mteiTOgate the 
Mamlutdars of the countiies m which Trimbakji was 
known to have resided, and might thus trace him from 
place to place until he was found ,* that the people who 
sent treasm’e to him and those who had retmmed fr’om 
his camp might be inteirogated, and that many other 
plans might be suggested, even if his Highness had no 
mfoimation of his own. His Highness declared that 
the persons m question should not only be seized, 
but them lands and pioperty confiscated ; he begged 
that Ml*. Elphmstone would allow one of his assistants 
to conceit measures with the Bhau for the operation of 
his mtention, and lequested that that gentleman should 
be allowed to act as an assessoi to the Bhau m his 
mqunies, and to pomt out any method of investigation 
conformable to the practice of Em ope, and not that of 
the Mahiatta country. He denied, however, that it 
could be proved that Tiimbakji had ever been with 
the msurgents, or m his Highness’s countiy at all ; that 
he might be alive or he might be dead, he might be 
here or he might be m Mount Himalaya, but nobody 
had either seen him or could say that he had any shaie 
m raismg this msmiection, the existence of which, his 
Highness said, could no longei be demed Mi . Elphin- 
stone said that many persons had seen Trunbakji, and 
reminded his Highness that his two nephews, Godaji 
Dengle and Mahipa Eav Dengle, weie now at tha 
head of msurrections m Khandesh. 

t Head-man of a villaga 

15—2 


* Farmer of revenue 
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The Peshwa rephed by saying that there were many 
persons of the Dengle family Mr Elphinstone said 
these were Tnmbalgi s near relationB , to this the 
Peshwa replied by saying he had, of oonrse, many 
relations His Highness then said that the supposed 
Tnmbakji might he an impostor assuming his name, 
as had happened in the case of the famous Bhfid who 
fell at Pamput Mr Elphinstone said there could bo 
no object m the insurgent s taking Tnmba^ s name, 
that he was a person of low origin, and that he only 
acquired consequence by his Highness s countenance , 
that generally speakmg he was detested throughout his 
Highness s dommiona, and that it was idle to talk of 
anyone assuming so popular a name as the means of 
raising an insurrection 

Mr Elphinstone, m conclusion, coloured his High 
ness, as he valued the friendship of the British Govern 
ment and the welfare of his own state, to think 
senously of what had been said, and to be prepared 
with such a resolution as might avert a rupture 

The Peahwa rephed by the most cordial professions 
of hiB devotion to the British Government, and said 
that BO senously did he reflect on the present state of 
affairs that he loathed his meals, and could not sleep 
from extreme anxiety The BhAfi asked bow the 
answer to Mr Elphinstone s demands was to be trans 
nutted Mr Elphinstone rephed that it did not sigmfy 
If it was m acquiescence a common jasAds might 
bring it and if not, no messenger could effect a change 
While the preparationB for the ceremony of takmg leave 
were making, his Hi ghnffffH paid numerous personal 
compliments in his manner to M!r Elphinstone makmg 
the wannest professions towards him, and doolormg that 
ho knew him to bo lushest and most valuable friend, and 
looked to him alone for advice in these ‘times of diflScuIty 
(Signed) M Elpudx stone 
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Notes addeessed to his Highness the Peshwa, 

DATED 7th May. * 

‘I need not lepeat wliat lias so often been said on the 
subject of the jnetended insuiiection so long connived 
at by bis Highness, or of the preparations 
made by his Highness, apparently to support stone’s Noto to 
that rebellion. The pioceedings amounted to 
a commencement of wai* on the part of the Peshwa, 
but I proposed a truce on ceitam terms, all of which 
had been broken by lus Highness ; I proposed to his 
Highness upwards of a month ago to discontmue his 
hostile proceedings and wait the answer of the G-overnor- 
Geneial to my repoit of his Highness’s transactions At 
that time his Highness agieed to foibear from any 
fmdher preparations, and even promised of his own 
accord to 1 educe those which had been akeady made. 
His Highness, however, not only failed m the last 
piomise, but systematicallj’- depai’ted fiom other ai’ticles 
of my demand. He contmued to reermt his tioops, 
and to prepare his foits, until it became necessary to 
fulfil the declaiation contained m my first note, by 
similai pioceedings on the pait of the Biitish Govern- 
ment, since which his Highness has contmued his secret 
prepaiations, the msuigents have taken the fort of Piasit 
Gar, and his Highness has formally announced to 
me his mtention of strengthemng the gamsons of all 
his foifs, and in paiiiiculai of sendmg ordnance to the 
fort of Wassota, which it is well known has been 
dihgently piovided for a siege foi many months. Thus 
it appears that his Highness, mstead of waitmg the 
answer of the Govemoi-Geneial, has carried on all his 
operations without the least restiamt, so that every day 
improves his situation, while it renders woisethat of the 
British Government, by brmging nearer the settmg-m 
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of the rainy season These considerations render it 
impossible for me, consistently with prudence, to wait 
any longer , and in order to prevent the necessity of a 
rupture, I must insist on the immediate surrender of 
Tnmba^i Dengle within the penod of one month 
A month is allowed to give time to send orders for 
Rp ipnn g Tnmbahji and bring ]nm to Puna, but it is 
impossible for me to allow the season to pass away 
without some sohd proof of the Peshwa s smoenty 
I must therefore insist on being put in possession of 
three of his Highness s principal forts as security for his 
fulfilling the agreement These forts are Sinhagar, 
Purandhar, and Rayagar, of which I expect Sinhagar to 
be dehvered up m the course of to morrow, Purandhar in 
the course of the next day and the other fort imme 
diately on the arrival of the troops before it If any 
delay whatever takes place in making over these forts 
hostihties shall commence without dday In the event 
of hiB Highness makmg over the forts in question, he 
shall be at liberty to put his seal on any treasure or 
valuables that may be deposited m them, and the whole 
shall be restored to him m the same state m which it is 
given over, Tvithoat hesitation or demur immediately on 
the fulfilment of the preliminary article above mentioned 
This done, we shall proceed to negotiate respecting the 
satisfiiotion to be afforded to the Governor General for 
tbe Peshwa s recent breach of treaty, as well as the 
secunty to be given for his luture good conduct It 
was my wish to have waited for the Governor General s 
mstructions, and to have made Ins Highness ncquamted 
with the full extent of his Excellency s demands at 
first, but as his Highness would not suspend his pro 
ceedmgs, it was impossible for me to suspend mine 
‘I must request that his Highness will give me a 
defimte answer to the demand made m this paper before 
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dayliglit to-moiTOW morning, imtal wliicli time no 
measures of hostility will he adopted bj'- me, unless, 
indeed, any liostile intentions arc displaj^ed by his High- 
ness, or his Highness should attempt to qun; the city. 

‘(Signed) M. Elphinstone, 

‘ Eesident.’ 


Hote sent to the Ministeb on the Mobning of May 
8th, enclosing the Note op ]\!Lvy 7th. 

‘ I have now the honour to forward the paper I 
j^esteiday alluded to. It was draum up on the day 
before yesteida}^, but nothmg has happened to 
lequire any alteiation in it. I agam beg thcstonos^Kto 
Peshwa to consider and to prevent the 
necessity of a rupture, which, if it once takes place, 
null be diflS-Cult to accommodate ; the present demands 
aie, nuth the exception of the security now requiied, 
the same as those agieed to by the Peshwa on 
the last discussions to siurender Tiimbakji, and to 
acquiesce in the Govemoi-Geneiars fmthei demands. 
I cannot piomise that those demands shall now be as 
lenient as before, but I wiU undeitake that they shall not 
affect his Highness’s contmuance to enjoy theMusnud. 

‘(Signed) M. Elphinstone, 

‘ Eesident at Puna.’ 


Note op a Conveesation between Me Elphinstone, 
Peabhaeae Pandit, and Bapu Koneikae, on the 
Night op the 7th May, 1817. 

‘Prabhakar Pandit came at mght and said that 
Bapu Kom*ikar was with him; but on Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s pioposinff to call that peison in, he Hr Eiphin 

n ■‘'ll 1 , stone s Note of 

said he wished first to discuss the subject » conversation 
he was sent on himself. He ^ then begged four 
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days delay on tlie Pesliwa s part, saying that he 
would give np the forts at the end of that bine, 
^hnt that he required the interval to consnlt his own 
people Mr Elphinstone said there was no need of 
considerabon on a snhject that had so often been 
diBonsaed that he could not aocnse himself of omitting 
to warn the Peshwa step by step, of the consequences 
of his conduct, that he only ashed the Peshwa to 
give secnnty for performing what he had often promised, 
and that if his Highness meant to comply he conld do 
it then as well as four days hence, whereas if he meant 
not to do so, the gam of time was an object Piahhahar 
Pandit contmued to urge his request, and saying that 
four days were nothing m addibon to so many days that 
were past, Mr Elphinstone said that he had made up 
hiB mmd after full dellherabon, and that no reason had 
been brought forward why he should alter il , he added 
that he was un willing lo speak ill of the Peshwa at all 
times and especially on on occasion that might he the 
last on which he would communicate with his Highness 
but he could not but remmd Prabhakar Ballal of the 
repeated promises made by the Peshwa, through him, 
and of the uniform breach of every one of them by his 
Highness After so many disappomtments Mr Elphm 
stone said he could not trust to his Highness s promises 
ogam There were several pauses in the conversation, 
after one of them Mr Elphinstone said tlini he heard 
tho Peshwa was on the pomt of flying , that his doing 
so would bring on hostility, even before the nppomted 
hour , that Mr Elphinstone conld not but be reluctant 
to destroy an olhonce of so many years standing, but 
still it was his duty to refuse the delay sohoited 

‘ Towards the end of the oonversafaon Prabhakar 
Pandit altered his Jangnugo, which had from tho flrst been 
ambiguous He formerly let it be understood that tho 
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forts would be given up at the end of four days, and 
now said that an answer should he retui’ned after that 
period. 

Bapu Konrikar was afterwards called, and the same 
ohseivations were repeated to him that had been 
made to Prahhakar Ballal ; in addition to what passed 
before, one of the Biahmms said that the Peshwa 
requested this delay of Mr. Elphmstone as a mark of 
his private friendship. Elphmstone said he was at 
a loss what to answer to such a request, as the thing 
was impossible. When the party had nsen to break 
up Bapu Konnkar repeated several of the arguments 
for delay, and Mr*. Elphmstone lepeated his answer, 
and took a solemn leave of them, saymg the time for 
negotiation was now fast expirmg, and that he trusted his 
Highness would yet consider and pieserve the alhance. 

‘ (Signed) M. Elphinstone, 

‘ Eesident ’ 


‘ To the Most Noble the Maiquis of Hastmgs, K.Gr , 
etc , etc., etc. 

‘ My Lobd, 

‘ I have not addressed your Excellency smce 
the 9 th mstant, because I had no change to report m 
the Peshwa’s conduct 01 measures I am 
happv to have it m my powei at length to from Hr 

ll*' ® mpWnstone 

state that he appears to be smcerely desiious 
to apprehend Tiimbalgi, and to lecover the favom’ of 
the Biitish Grovemment Up to the middle of the 
month his Highness contmued to use every exeition to 
put thmgs m tram foi a flight from Puna He issued 
thiee months' pay to the tioops m his service, and con- 
tmued to add to then numbeis His foices out of 
Puna contmued to assemble near Sataia, m couse- 
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quence of tlae orders they had formerly received His 
pnncipal adherents sent their fiumheB away from Puna 
and their example was followed by most people in the 
town whose circumstances admitted of it His High 
ness also brought about on entire reconcihation with his 
brother, with whom he is said to have mterchanged the 
most solemn oaths His Highness s plan at that time 
was thought to be to retire with his brother to Satara, 
Olid after armngmg for the security of the Hajah, to 
proceed with the force under Naro Pont Apte (10,000 
horse and foot) either to Wassota or Dharwar On the 
mght of the 18th it was the nniversal behef that his 
Highness was on the point of qmtting Poona, m company 
with Gokhle oil his horse was ready and by every 
account I have received he was nearer settmg out 
than at any other period, exoeptmgj perhaps the night 
of the 8th He was however prevailed on to stay, 
and although he has shown several signs of adhering to 
hifl former system smco then I thinl he has been 
becoming gradually less molmed to any desperate 
course One proof of the contmnance of his mdiscreet 
conduct was his issumg four or six lacs of rupees to his 
prmcipal Sardors for tiieir troops, so late as the 17th 
instant 

‘ During all this time the Peahwa sent frequent 
messages to me through Sodoahiv Manheshwor, re- 
qmnng a prolongation of the period assigned for the 
apprehension of Tnmbolgi, and requesting my consent 
to hifl gomg awav from Pnna on account of an 
eohpse , he first mentioned Nasih os the place he was 
gomg to, and afterwords Phulflhoher His Highness 
also attempted, through the some channel, to draw from 
me a disclosure of the terms nhich were to be imposed 
on him if Tnmhalgi were seized I doohned com 
plying with any of these appUcations, observmg that 
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lus Highness's beginning by soliciting a pi elonga- 
tion of the truce before be bad made any exertions to 
fulfil your Excellency’s demands, looked as if be 
anticipated and intended a failure ; that bis qmttmg 
Puna at such a time was altogether unadvisable, and 
that my orders were on no account to negotiate until 
Trimbakji was given up. At these mteiwiews with 
the Pesbwa’s Ministers I took constant occasion to 
impiess on bis Highness the value of the time be was 
allowing to elapse, and the impossibibtj?- of bis persuad- 
ing the British Government to accept of bis exeitions 
as satisfactory if tbej'- happened to be successful, when 
bis own piocrastmation bad so obviously contributed to 
then* ill success. I likewise took pains duimg this 
period to guard against mistakes and misrepresentations 
by remindmg the Munster s of the serious demands that 
were yet to come, even if Tiimbakji were smi’endered, 
and by making as pubbe as I could the real footmg on 
which tbmgs stood between the British Government 
and the Pesbwa. 

‘I bad the honour on the lOtb mstant to receive 
your Lordship’s mstructions, conveyed m Mr. Adams’s 
despatch of the 7tb Apiil, but considering the state of 
agitation in which the Pesbwa then was, I thought 
the immediate communication of your Excellency’s 
sentiments might have too violent an efibet on him. 
On the 4tb, when Colonel Smith bad returned to 
bis old ground noi-tb of the town, and when the 
Peshwa’s mind bad become more tranquil, I presented 
a note, of which the enclosed is a translation, and 
accompanied it by repeated and earnest recommendations 
to bis Highness to delay no longer the adoption of 
measures which were necessary for the preservation 
of his Government. After this the Peshwa’s personal 
alarm appears to have been removed ; but he began to 
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see more distinctly tlian ever the dangers with which 
hifl state was sTUTonnded He began to express great 
anxiety about the conduct of the Bntish Govern 
ment at the expiration of the month and respect 
mg the terms to be imposed if Tnmbaigi were 
surrendered He wavered for some days between the 
different courses that were before him sometimes con 
suiting Sadashiv Manheshwar, and sometimes his rival 
Moro Hmt on the best means of obtaining good terms 
from the British Government, but oftener concert- 
ing with his old advisers the measures to be adopted in 
case of hostihties 

* At length, about the 20th instant, he appears to have 
determined on yielding to the counsels of Moro 
Bmt He then issued proolamations offering a reward 
of two lacs of rupees and a village worth 1,000 rupees 
a year to anyone who would bnng m Tnmba^i, dead 
or ahve promising rewords for every information 
regardmg him, and for the apprehension of his ad 
herents, and granting a pardon to all his followers who 
should desert him, except twelve nngleaders against 
whom, as well as those who should refase to come m 
on this proclamation the severest penalties were 
announced Many hundred copies of thin proclamation 
have been issued by his Highness one hundred were 
sent to me, and have been distributed through our 
numerous detachments, and cent to all our news writers 
and other agents, as well as to the Government of 
Bombay and Madras, and to all tbe Eesideucies 

‘Besides issuing this proclamation, hisHiglmess threw 
all Tnmbnlgi s adherents who were confined m Puna 
into chains, and sent them to different hill forts Ho 
also sent orders to seize the families and destroy the 
houses of the twelve excepted from the amnesty and 
apprehended some others, of whose offences I am not 
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informed, and gave the most public indications of a 
desire to proceed ivitli vigour against Trimbalcji. His 
Highness had before gone through tlie ceremony of 
issuing orders to his officers to seme Trimbakji, and 
had desiied Sadasliiv Slankesiiwar to emploj’- a number 
of Harkaras in scarchmg for him ; but those steps 
made no impression upon anyone, especially as the 
undertaking was committed to the Bhaii, whom his 
Highness is knovm to regaid with distrust and dishke. 
His present activity’- is a contrast to his former in- 
difference He personallj^ takes a gieat share in all the 
proceedings of his Mimsteis ; and although he suffers 
the punishment of his habitual msmceiitj'', in the distrust 
^\^th vluch all his professions are received, yet most 
people are now convinced that he is sincerely desirous 
of recovering the gioiind he has lost, and of purchasmg 
the security of Ins ovm person and G-overnment by the 
sacrifice of the favomite for whom he has exposed 
himself to so many risks. 

‘ It IS not certainly known where Tiimbakji is at 
present, but it is thought he is in the hills to the south 
of the river Perana He was reported to be expected at 
Alandi on the 12th, with strong circumstance of pio- 
babihty I sent a detachment of cavalry and mfantiy to 
apprehend him, which failed horn various causes On the 
next mght Colonel Fitzsimon, who commands the reserve 
at Koregaum, received similar mtelligence, and sent a 
strong detachment to Alandi ; this also failed, and 
though there are some strong circumstances m favour 
of Tnmbakji’s having naiTowly escaped both tunes, it 
is still doubtful whether he ever was at Alandi. 

‘The msmgents in Khandesh ai*e reported to have 
assembled near* Hurab, to the estimated number of 
8,000. Colonel Doveton has detached Colonel Walker 
with a hght force agamst this body. Colonel Doveton 
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liunBelf remains at Borenair with the mam body of the 
Hyderabad pnbsidjary force 

‘ Colonel ^ompBon s detachment is nownear Pandhnr 
pnr, its preaenoe has effectoally checked all attempts at 
insurrection in that part of the country, which Colonel 
Smith justly considered as the most disposed to rise 
Colonel Milne s detachment is at Ahmednagor The 
Ymchur Jahagirdar has ogam had an action with a 
party of insurgents near Songamner, and has tilled 
several. The Patwordhans, except Chmtaman E6v, 
reruam at Lassore, where they wore posted by Colonel 
Smith Chmtaman Rdv is at Puna, 1,000 of his 
horse have jomed Noro Pant Apte Appa DesAi has 
taken no part in these disturbances 

* The Bam of Sawant Wan has sncoeeded in recon 
oiling her chiefs, and has shown every intention of 
carrying mto effect the plan alluded to m the letter 
mtercepted by Mr Hall, but it is to be hoped tho 
change in his Highness the Peahwa s conduct will have 
a great effect on hers 

BoUaji Koonjar died at Pandharpur on the 17th 
instant 

I have, etc , 

(Signed) M Elphikbtonb, 

* Kemdent at Ptaio. 

TaAKSLATIOlT OF A MEMORANDUM SENT TO HIB HiGHKESS 
THB PeSHWA, OR THE 14tH MaT, 1817 

‘ I formerly explamed to your Highness that the 
dawk firom Calcutta was stopped, and that therefore a 
delay had arisen m the receipt of the Governor 
General s answer to my letters , but I was 
already aware that no discussions would take place 
with your Highness s Government until the surrender 
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of Trimbakji Dengle, I have since received Ins 
Excellency’s instructions, and shall communicate all 
that I am authorized to do to your Highness. His 
Lordship obseives : I have been made fully acquainted 
with the late proceedmgs of his Highness the Peshwa, 
and I am satisfied that his Highness has enteied into a 
plot to injui’e the inteiests of the Bntish G-ovemment, 
and that he is still engaged m it. 

‘ “ It became nece^saiy foi the Biitish Goveinment to 
insist on the punishment of Trimbakji for the crime 
he had committed. But, in consideiation of the sm*- 
render of that person, it is hardly necessaiy to remind 
his Highness of the gieat model ation and forbeai’ance 
evmced by me, both towards that person, and also m 
my commumcations with his Highness’s Government. 

‘ At the veiy moment when his Highness was in the 
full enjoyment of the confidence and piotection of the 
British Government, and was in the habit of ezpressmg 
his cordial reliance on and fiiendship foi that Govern- 
ment; at a time, too, when no unpleasant discussions 
had aiisen on my pai’t at his Oouit, and his Highness 
had not the shghtest cause for apprehension or alann — 
at such a time his Highness entered mto a plot to 
mjure the mterests of the Bntish Government, which 
has lost him the confidence of that state, and it theie- 
fore becomes necessaiy to adopt measures for the 
security of the British mteiests and those of their 
aUies.” Ho negotiation, however, can be opened on 
this subject till the dehvery of Tiimbakji. Therefoie, 
if Tnmbakji is not sunendeied withm the date of one 
month horn the time he was demanded, war will be 
declaied with his Highness’s Government, and the 
British troops will be duected to attack his Highness’s 
forces m all quarteis, and to reduce his teiritories. 
Such aie the commands of his Lordship After the 
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delivery of Tninbat]i to an English detachment, I 
pbfill be prepared to oommmncate his Lordship s 
demands, "which if not complied "with, "will prevent the 
ootitmnation of peace In the meantime, if his Highness 
ehonld qmt Pona dnrmg the present discussion, or if 
his JEtighness s troops should move from their present 
poaituon, it will he considered as a declaration of war, 
and the Bntish troops "wiU immediately act I have 
been directed by hiB Lordship to cmnmumoate this for 
your Highness s consideration, and I have therefore 
■written the above memorandum 

‘ To Sir Evan Nepean, etc , etc , etc 

Camp at Kiitde, 

QihNotmber 1817 

‘ Bra, 

The mcrease of the Peshwa e preparations 
ha'vmg led me to call m the light battalion, and the 
reports from Puna ha-ving mduoed General 
Smith to concentrate his force at Pnltamba, 
the Peshwa resolved to take the opportmuty 
of attaolong us before our reonforcements amved 
Accordingly he sent mo a message reqturmg me to 
send away the European regiment and to make "vanous 
other arrangements, as the price of his finendship On 
my refusmg he withdrew to a lull on the south of the 
town and sent out Ins troops against our force The 
party from the Besidenoy was "withdrawn into camp, 
and the line moved out to meet the enemy at four 
yesterday afternoon Their very numerous cavalry did 
httle or no mischief, they had not many guns, and their 
infantry were not engaged After a feeble stand they 
drew off their guns, and, it bemg now dark, our line 
returned to camp The Peshwa is still at the lull of 
Parbatti, and the Gokhle, "with his Highness s troops, 
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IS m the rear of their yesterday’s ground, where they 
■will perhaps stand an action. Their loss is consider- 
able in the affan’ of yesterday ; oui’S I thought yesterday 
not above 30 lulled and wounded, but I am afraid it 
■will prove 1 00 . The light battalion, and 1,000 auxihaiy 
horse, joined us this moiming. I beg you -will excuse 
this scrawl, but all my "wiiting implements, with every- 
thmg I have, except the clothes on my back, form part ' 
of the blaze of the Kesidency, which is now smokmg 
in sight 

‘ I aiji, etc , 

‘ (Signed) M. Elphinstone.’ 

‘ To his Excellency the MarquiS' of Hastmgs, etc., etc. 

‘ My Lord, 

‘ The pressm'e of business for these several 
days, and the uncertainty of the lesult, have prevented 
my hitherto repoitmg to your Excellency; 
but as we aie now m a state 01 open war from Mr 
■with the Peshwa, it is necessary to acquamt 
you with the maimer in which the ruptuie was brought 
on, leavmg all details for a subsequent despatch. 

‘The gieat mihtaiy prepai-ations of his Highness the 
Peshwa, his distinct refusal to send any part of the 
foice he had collected away from Puna, the threatemng 
position he had occupied in the neighbouihood of our 
camp, and above all, his imremitting endeavouis to 
coiiupt the fidehty of our native troops, tendered it 
absolutely necessary, in my j'udgment, to remove the 
brigade fr’om the very bad position it occupied at the 
to^wn, to that selected for it by G-eneial Smith. 

‘This cucumstance, and that of om’ cantonment bemg 
on the alei-t on the 29th ultimo, the night before the 
ainval of the European regiment, lemoved the appeal - 

16 
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ance of confidence ‘whioli had been in ^ome meaffnre 
kept np between hb and the Peshwa This appearance 
had afforded no advantage, except that of' protracting 
an open mptnre, for hiB Highness proceeded in all 
respects os if he were at open war , and all his snbjeots 
spoke of his declaring against us as an event in which 
nothing was uncertain bat the time 

‘The effect of our withdrawing was to enoonrage the 
Peshwa s people who plundered our cantonments 
without any obstruction from their own Govemment, 
and also talked openly of the impendmg destruction 
of our detachment An officer on his road to Bombay 
was also attacked, wounded, and plundered m open day, 
about two miles from Puna, and as for from the 
Eemdenoy and the language of the Peshwa s Minister 
was that of perfect estrangement and disregard His 
Highness also contmued to push his troops up towards 
ours, 06 if m defiance it was announced that he 
intended to form a camp between our old cantonment 
and our new position and IjOOO or 1,500 horse moved 
down for the purpose On this I sent a message, 
beggmg that the motives of our movements might not 
be misconstrued, but that the Peshwa might forbid 
these aggressions at the same time announcing that if 
any troops attempted to press on us, as m our old 
poBiUon, we should he obhged to treat them os enemies 
The Peshwo rephed by a promise to restram his troops 
‘ On hearing the first intelhgence of the preparations 
on our cantonments, and of our mtended removal to 
Kirkoe, General Smith, who had been prepared for a 
rupture on the Peshwa s part, concentrated lus force on 
Pffitomba, recalling lus detachments from the Ghats, 
ho likewise ordered the hght hattahon, which was on its 
route to jom him, to return to Sirur These proceed 
mgs having attracted the Peshwa s notice, and bemg 
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be Bent away, and the native bngade reduced to its 
usual strength , that our cantonments should be removed 
to a place to be pomtod out by his Highness , that the 
Eemdenoy might remain , and on these terms his High 
ness would maintain his finendship with the Bntish 
Government Otherwise, that his Highness was actually 
mounted, and would repair to some distance from Puna, 
to which place he would never return until his terms 
were oomphed with I rephed that I believed General 
Smith' was stiU at Pnltamba, that the battahon was 
certainly coming m, and that the great assembly of 
troops by his Highness, and the positions they occupied 
were sufficient reasons for my wishing to strengthen the 
bngade , but that I could assure his Highness that it 
was brought on by no design of attackpog him, and ho 
must do me the jnstice to own that none of the former 
proceedings against his Highness, of which he had com 
plained, were undertaken without full notice^ tii his 
Highness , that it was out of my power to withdraw 
the troops , and that his Highness was not entitled by 
any engagement to demand it , that, on the contrary 
be had promised to send Ins troops to the frontier, and 
that he ought to fulfil his promise, which would remove 
every ground of disagreement Yittoji Naik then 
begun to talk in a style of complamt and menace, 
adverted to the former disputes, m which he eaid the 
Peshwa had given way merely from friendship for the 
Company , and asked me if I imogmed that his High 
ness was not a match for us on the day when Puna was 
surrounded He then repeated his message, and desired 
a categoncal answer I rephed os before, and asked 
him if I was to understand that when his Hi ghnAAn 
quitted Puna I was to consider him at war Yittoji 
Noik said he had no message on that head, but that 
hiB Highness would square his actions by ours He was 
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afterwards a gi’eat deal more distmct, for he repeated 
his demand, declaring if I did not comply with it, the 
fiiendship would not last ; and wai’mng me of the bad 
effects of a rupture. I then lenewed my assm’ances of 
oui wish for peace, and said that if his Highness moved 
to his aimy, I should withdi’aw to camp ; that if he 
remamed quiet, or receded, we should still consider him 
as a friend, and should be caieful not to cross the nver 
that sepal ates oui’ camp horn the town ; but that if hiS 
tioops advanced towards ours, we should be obhged to 
attack them Immediately after Vittoji Hark qmtted 
me the Peshwa left the town, and withdrew to Pai- 
batti ; and witlim less than an hour large bodies of 
tioops began to move m the direction of om* camp, and 
m such a manner as to out off the Kesidency. On the 
receipt of Yittoji Naik’s message, I had withdi’awn a 
company that had been left m the old cantonments ; 
and as soon as it reached the Eesidency, the detachment 
there marched off to camp, keeping a river between 
them and the Peshwa’s troops, who were movmg m the 
same duection The Eesidency was immediately plun- ’ 
deied and bmned. As the Peshwa’s troops advanced, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burr feU in, and very judiciously 
moved out to meet them. He was jomed by the bat- 
talion formerly m the Peshwa’s service, from Dapon. 
As he advanced a cannonade was opened from the 
Peshwa’s guns, which did little execution, and soon 
after the Ime was sui’ioimded by vast bodies of cavaliy 
commg on at speed. The 1st, 7th Native Infantry, 
which was drawn off horn the left of the hne, by the 
eagerness of the men to attack a battalion of Cokhles, 
was chaiged whde sepaiated, but completely beat off 
the attack, and the derangement was promptly repannd 
by Colonel Burr, who immediately jomed the corps, 
and by his coohiess and promptitude speedily extiicated 
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it firom its penlous Bituation Tlie horse continued to 
move round in large masBes until the end of the aflair, 
but were deterred by Colonel Burr s skiliTil arrange 
ments from any more attempts to charge After firing 
some rounds from the field pieces, the hne moved for 
Vfard, the Peshwa s guns were dravm off, and soon after 
the whole field was cleared of his troops, on which 
Colonel Burr returned to this camp, it being now dark 
The loss of our bngade m this aflhir amounts to about 
90 men , that of the Peshwa s troops is said to be about 
600 I am sorry to learn tliat Moro Dmt is among 
the killed The Peshwa is now on the hiU of Parbatti 
immediately to the south of Puna , and his troops are 
on the aide of the town opposite to this place, mucJi 
disheartened There are so many objections to attacking 

the town, and so httle could now be done by pursmug 
the peshwa s troops without attacking it that Lieu 
tenant-Golonel Osborne who amved yesterday evening 
and took the command of the bngade, has determined 
to remain m his present position until the arrival of 
General Smith, who may be expected m a week or ten 
days Unfortunate as a quarrel with the Peshwa may 
he at this moment 1 have no doubt your Lordship 
will think it was mevitable It was evidently meditated 
at the time of the Peshwa b promises of cordial aid and 
hfid lately been advanced too for to leave his Highness 
any hope of avertmg it by profesaioiifl or explanations 
It IS, therefore, a happy circumstance that his Highness 
should have thrown off the mask before he had made 
any progress m his mtngues with our native army 
Nothing could exceed the zeal of the Sepoys m the 
nffnir of yesterday I Bhall have the honour of trans 
mittmg Lieutenant Colonel Burr s reixirt as soon os I 
receive it I beg leave to pomt out to your Excellency 
the great zeal and exertions of that officer, m removing 
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the cimmuuitiou, stoies, aud provisions to the new , 
ground, aud in all the preparations requisite for opposing 
the Peshwa’s aimy Your Bxcelleucj’' will judge from 
his own lepoit of his conduct m the action that followed, 
and will, I have no doubt, be of opimon that it was 
owing to his gieat coolness and judgment that he was 
enabled to give so serious a check to the Peshwa, and 
so great a change to public opinion in this part of 
India, with so little loss to our own tioops. 

‘ I have, etc , 

‘ (Signed) M. Elphinstone, 

‘ Kesident at Puna. 

‘ Camp at Kirlcec, 
m Odohci, 1S17 ’ 

Extract Letter prom the Honourable Mr. Elphin- 
stone TO THE Governor-General, dated Gamp, 

Kirree, 11th November, 1817. 

‘ Smce the biigado has been m this position we have 
expeiienced the good eflects of the forwaid movement 
made by Colonel Buir on the 5th, and of the 
impression he then stiuck, m the timidity and from Sr 

^ .1 T L n Elphinstone. 

mertness ot the enemy, and the tianqmlhty 
which we have m consequence enjoyed. 

‘The Peshwa’s aimy appeals to have been m gi’eat 
confusion. On the 6th More Dmt^ was certainly 
lolled, as was SaidarKhan,aPathan chief, who had been 
dischaiged horn the Nizam’s reformed horse, and whom 
the Peshwa oideied to raise 2,000 men for his service; 
Balwant Eav Baste Nana Eukaie, a relation of 
Gokhle’st and Nai’ayan Dixit, the bi other of Moro 

-* One of the Peshwas Ministers -wlio generally tiansacted busmess 
With the British Eesidents 

t One of the Peshwa’s officers who has obtained an ascendency in 
his councils. 
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Dmfc, were woimded, and Abba Pnrandbare hod a 
borse killed under him The Yincbnrkar was bus 
peeted of treachery The^ Peshwa himself sot off for 
Purandlmr, and was with great difficulty persuaded 
to remain m camp by Gokhle, who declared tha^ his 
flight would be followed by the dispersiofl of his army 
In the course of the succeeding days the Moliratta army 
concentrated on the side of Puna most removed 
from our camp, and his Highness encouraged the 
Sardars,* paid for the horses that had been killed m 
action^ and bestowed presents and distinctions on such 
men as hod been wounded Yesterday evening the 
whole army moved out from belund the town and en 
camped to the east of our old cantonment, m open view 
of this comp, at the distance of about four miles 
‘ The only signs of activity which the enemy has dis 
played have appeared m his attempts to cut off supphes 
and to shut the roads , m this he has m some manner 
succeeded as some officers and some convoys were 
advancing, on the fEuth of our alliance with httle or no 
escorts Comets Hunter and Momson, escorted by a 
Havfldorf and twelve Sepoys had arrived at Wuroh, 
within twenty miles of Puna, when they were sur 
rounded by some hundred horse and some Arabs, and, 
after a fruitless resistance were compelled to lay down 
their arms The Sepoys were not detamed, and one of 
them has amved in camp but the officers were made 
prisoners and are stated by one report to have been 
murdered m cold blood, but more authentio accounts 
represent them to have been corned mto Puna 
Captam Vaughan and his brother were seized at Talle 
glim, on thoir way to Bombay, and although they 
offered no resistance they are stated hy a negro servant 
who brought on account of their capture, to have been 
® ililitaiy chiefs. ^ + A natiyo sci^couit. 
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put to death in the most ignominious manner. The 
negro is so chstinct 111 Ins relation of their execution 
that there is no reason to doubt the fact, except what 
arises horn the atrocity of the action. 

‘ The Pesh^^ a's conduct has m some instances homo 
moie of the character of civilized war. A conductor 
and a Naik’s^ party belonging to the Peshwa's 
battalion, that were in charge of some stores in a 
suburb near the Pesidency, weie induced by assm’ances 
of safety to quit a defensible house which they occupied, 
and the promises made to them were fiuthfully observed. 
Mahomed Hariff, the Munshi of the Residency, had 
also defended his house with Arabs, was mvited to quit 
it, and sent out of the city unmolested. He had an 
interview with Goldile before he came, which was inter- 
esting in many respects, especially horn Gokhle's 
produemg a paper undei the Peshwa’s seal, mvestmg 
him with all the powers of the Government, and fi’om 
the avowal of Yittoji Naik that the Residency and 
cantonments were bmned by the Peshwa's own orders 
I had befoie supposed this wanton outiage to be the 
work of some of the rabble that compose his Highness's 
ai’my. On the other hand, Gokhle had shown the utmost 
activity m seizmg and plundering all persons who are 
themselves or who have relations m our seivice.’ 


* A corpoial 
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TERRITOllIES COx\QUERED FROM THE PESHWA 


DLSLTvIPTIOX OF TIIF COUNTllY 

The wliolo extent of the couutiy nuclei the Commis- 
sionei may he very roiiglily estimated at o0,000 square 
miles, and the population may bo guessed at 4,000,000; 
but this does not include any oi the detached territories 
beyond the Nizam’s frontiei. 

The grand geographical feature of this tract is the 
chain of Ghats, which run along the western boundaiy 
for its whole length. Between this range and the sea 
hes the Konkan, now under Bombay. It extends fiom 
40 to 50 miles m breadth, includes many fertile places 
pioducmg abundance of rice, but, m general, is veiy 
rough, and much crossed by steep and rocky hills 
Towards the Ghats, the coimtry is m most places 
extremely strong, divided by lulls mtersected by 
lavines, and covered with thick forest. The range 
itself IS fiom 2,000 to 4,000 feet high, extremely 
abrupt, and inaccessible on the west. The passes ai’e 
numerous, but steep, and very seldom passable for 
carriages. The table-land on the east is nearly as 
high as many pails of the iiclge of the Ghats, but m 
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general the hills nse above it to the height of from 
1,000 to 1,600 feet The table land is for a consider 
able distance rendered very strong, by nmnerons spurs 
iflsning from the range, among winch are deep wmding 
rugged valleys often filled with thick jungle Farther 
east the branches from the Ghats become less fi^nent, 
and the country becomes pore level, till the neighbour 
hood of the Nizam s fi^nfaer, where it is on open plam 
The northern part of the fibrnn of Ghats, and the 
country and its base, especially to the west, is in 
habited by Bhils The kohes, who somewhat 
resemble the Bhils, but are less predatory 
and more civilizad, inhabit the part of the range to 
the south of Baughhaud and the country at its base on 
the west as far south os Bossein They are also 
numerous in Gujarat The Bhils possess 
the eastern part of the range, and all the 
branches that run out firom it towards the west, as far 
south as Bona , they even spread over the plains to the 
east, especially on the north of the Godavari, and are 
found as far off as the neighbourhood of the Worda 
On the north, they extend beyond the Tapty and 
Narbada and are numerous m the jungles that divide 
Gujarat from Malwa as well as in all the eastern ports 
of Giyarat They ore a wild and predatory tribe , and 
though they hve qmetly in the open country, they 
resume their character whenever they are settled in a 
port that IS strong, either from lulls or jangles The 
Bhils differ ^rom the other inhabitants m language, 
manners, and appearance, they are sniflll and block, 
wear httle clothes, and always cany bows and arrows 
In appearance, they much resemble the mountameers 
of Baughalpur The Bhils and kohes when m the 
biUfl or strong places, hve under Naiks or Chiefs of their 
own, who have some influence over those m the neigh 
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bouring plains These Chiefs have in general been 
httle interfered with by the Mahratta Government 
more than was necessary to prevent the depredations 
of their followers. South of Puna, the Bhils are 
succeeded by the Kamoshis, a more civihzed and 
subdued tribe. They do not inhabit the mam range of 
Ghats, but the branches stretchmg out to the east- 
wai’d. They have the same thievish habits as the 
Bhils, but have no language of then’ own ; are more 
mixed with the people, and m dress and manners are 
more like Mahrattas. They aie of more conse- 
quence than elsewhere, m the hills jommg the Ghats 
southwai’d of Satai’a, where they lately acted so pio- 
mment a pai't in takmg forts, and plundering the 
country, under the false Chittur Smg. They do not 
extend farther south than Kolapur, or farther east than 
the hne of Bijapur. 

EQIl-tnbes hke those mentioned have generally 
proved quiet when the Government was vigorous, and 
while they were managed through them Native Chiefs 
We perhaps lose some hold on them by the destruction 
of so many of the hill-forts, which were situated in the 
midst of them mountains, and served to watch and curb 
them’ disposition to plunder 

The districts belongmg to the Peshwa m Nemai*, 
bemg under charge of Sm* J. Malcolm, I have 
no opportunity of mquii’ing regai’dmg them. 

Them’ importance is small, yielding only 
25,00j} rapees ; and, if it is not found necessary for 
secui-mg the peace of Nemai’ that we should have 
some teratoiy there, they might be well disposed of m 
exchanges. 

Om’ most noi’thein district would then be Ehandesh. 
This province is bounded on the noi-th by the Khandoah 
Satpui’a or Vmdyadii range of mountains, and on 
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the soutli by the range m which ore the fort of 
ChandoT© and the Ghat of Ajonta on the Bonth west 
it IB bounded by the range of Sahyddn, commonly 
called the Ghats, at tlie termination of which south of 
the Tapti is the hilly tract of Bagaliin The plum 
of Khandesh descends towards the Tapti from the hills 
on the north and south (especially from the south) on 
the east it is bounded by Scmdia s and the Nizam s 
temtones on the plom of Beror , on the west, the plam 
along the Tapb extends, without mtermption, from the 
hiUfl to the sea , but it is divided from the noh country 
about Surat by a thick and extensive jungle Though 
interspersed with low ranges of unproductive hills, the 
hulk of the provmce is exceedingly fertile, and it is 
watered by innumerable streams, on many of which 
expensive embankments have formerly been erected for 
purposes of irrigation Some parte of the province are 
still m a high state of cultivation, and others, more 
recently abandoned, convey a high notion of th^ir former 
richness and prosperity, but the greater part of Khandesh 
18 covered with thick jungle, M of tigers and other 
wild beasts but scattered with the rums of former 
villages The distncte north of the Tapti in particular, 
which were formerly very populous, and yielded a large 
revenue, are now almoBt an uninhabited forest The 
decline of this province, from the flourishmg condition 
which it hod long smce attorned under its Mohammedan 
masters, is to be dated fix>m the year 1802 , when it was 
ravaged by Holkar s army This blow was followed by 
the famme m 1808 , and its nun was consummated by 
the miBgovemment of the Peshwa s oflBcers The Bhik, 
who had before hved mixed with the other inhobitanta, 
and had, os village watchmen, been the great instru 
ments of pohce throughout Khandesh, withdrew to the 
surrouudmg mountains, whence they mode mcursions, 
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and earned off cattle and prisoners from tlie heart of 
the province. The Pindaiies annually ravaged the open 
country . various insmgents plundered at the head of 
bodies of horse ; and parties of Ai’abs estabhshed them- 
selves m some of the numerous fortresses and ghuiaes 
with which Khaudesh abounds, and laid all the neigh- 
bom'hood under contiibution. • 

The expulsion of the Arabs was a natm’al consequence 
of the wai*, and no paities of plundering horse were able 
to keep the field , but the settlement of the Bhils was a 
woik of more time and difficulty Those in the Sat- 
pm‘a mountams were the most foimidable, as that 
range, though not perhaps above 1,500 feet high, is 
deep and strong, and so unhealthy that no sti anger can 
long lemain m it The plan adopted by Captain 
Briggs, and zealously executed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jardme, was to stop the supphes of the Bhils, which 
are all di'awn fr-om the plain , to cut off any parties that 
attempted to issue to phmder, and to make vigorous 
attacks on the pomts m the hills to which fhe principal 
Blul Chiefs had letired These measm-es soon reduced 
the Bhils to accept the very favom’able teims held out 
to them; which were to forbear then* depiedations, the 
Chiefs receiving pensions, and allowances for a certam 
number of men, and bmdmg themselves to restram the 
excesses of then people. 

The same plan was caiTied through, with less exer- 
tion, with the Bhils of the Chandore range, and with 
the Bhils and Kohes m Bagalan. The teims have 
occasionally been bioken by some Chiefs, but on the- 
whole, they have succeeded beyond my most sangume 
expectations, and have effectually dehvered the provmce 
from this species of invasion. The only attacks of the 
Bhils aie now made m parties of three or foui*, who rob* 
passengeis. These outrages have been resisted by tha 

17 
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police, and are stated by Oaptam Briggs to be greatly 
on the decline I have little doubt that a continuance 
of this vigilance, together with the hbeml proyimon 
authorized by Government for the Bhil watchmen, will 
Boon completely extinguish the remains of these dis 
orders 

The effectual proteotioik of the people is the first and 
most important step toward^ restoring 'the prospenty of 
Khandeah , but, from the havoc that has been made 
among the population, a long period must elapse before 
it can show any great signs of improvement A very 
hght assessment, and the favourable terms on which 
waste laud is granted to speculators, will, it is hoped, 
accelerate this cnsie and not only draw back the natives 
of Khandeah who have retired to Gozarat and other 
countnea, but even attract new settlers from places 
where the population is over abundant 

Oaptam Bnggs has apphed himself with great zeal to 
the improvement of the distnot, and has Copied and 
suggested vonous plans for that purpose among these, 
a prmoipal one is the repair of the embankments, and 
the fear of their falling into irretrievable rum is a strong 
motive for commencing on this undertakmg early But 
at present the great want of Khandeah is m population , 
and where waste land is abundant, people are more 
likely to be attracted by the easy teriM on which that 
I IS granted, than by the richness of lands irrigated by 
f means of dams , where, from the necessity of repaymg 
Government for the expenses of erecting and mamtam 
mg them, the condition of the cnltrvator litm generally 
been observed to be worse tbAn on land which Ties not 
the advantage of these costly improvements 

Oaptam Bnggs dcscnbes the people of Khandeah os 
peaceable and moffengtve, but tiinid, helpless, unenter 
pnsmg, and sunk under the oppression and the multi 
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plied calamities to winch they have so long been 
exposed ; but this of comse only applies to the tradmg 
and agricultui’al classes : the soldi^iy (of whom part 
were till lately the predatoiy body called Barra Bye,jLn 
Holkar’s service, and the rest must have often ^joined 
msm’gents, and even Pmdaiies,) are, doubtless, bold 
and restless enough. 

Khandesh is low and hot. Gangataia, which Joins it 
on the south, is from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the Tapti, and the rest of the con-„, ^ 
quered temtoiy (except the Konkanj is on the 
same table-land. From this to the Kiastna, or 
rather the Wama and Ki’istna,i3 comprehended * 

in the distncts of Ahmednagar and Puna, and the 
Eajah of Satai*a’s teriitoiy. The western half of all 
this ^1 act is hilly; the valleys rich and highly culti- 
vated, and the country diversified and beautiful. 
Pai’ther east are plams, but not all m the same con- 
dition. The east of G-angatari, though open and 
feitile, IS almost entwely uninhabited smce the famine 
in 1803 ; the country between that and Ahmednagar 
is better, and the plams south of Ahmednagai* are for 
many marches in all du’ections one sheet of the nchest 
cultivation. I do not know the state of the south-east 
of that district towards Sholapur, but I imagme it is 
equally prosperous. The countiy beyond the-Nira- is 
m a veiy different state, thinly peopled and badly 
cultivated. It is m this tract that most of the hoises < 

j 

in the Mahi’atta countiy are bred, and that most of the | 
Silledars, or mihtaiy adventurers, reside. Thepiincipal 
towns m the Peshwa's late Aomimons ai*e between 
Eliandesh and the Kiistna, but none of them are con- 
sideiable. Puna may be reckoned to contam about 
110,000 inhabitants, havmg lost from a tenth to a 
filth smce the removal of Bail Eav with his Court 

17—2 
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and army Nasit does not contam more tlian a 
fonrtli of tins number Pandhar pnr is still sm aller 
f.bft-n Nafiik, and tbe rest all much smaller than Pandbar 
pnr Alimednagar, however, most be excepted, which 
is reckoned to contain 20,000 souls, and is increasmg 
rapidly 

This tract is the oldest possession of the Mahratta 
Government, and is by far the most decidedly Mohratta 
m the composition of the inhabitants The character 
of that people is folly depicted m the answers to the 
quenes which I sent to the collectors, especially m 
Captam Grant s 

The Brahmins, who have long conducted all the 
busmess of the country, ore correctly descrihed by Mr 
Chaplin os an ‘ mtnguing, lying, corrupt, hcentious, 
and unprmcipled race of people I to which Captam 
Grant adds with equal truth, ‘ that when m power they 
are coolly unfeeling, and ^stematically oppressive, and 
now ‘ generally discontented, and only restramed by 
fear from bemg tieasonable and treacherous They 
ore superstitibnfl, and narrow m their attachment to 
their caste to a degree that has no example elsewhere , 
but they are mfld, patient, intelligent on many subjects 
even hberal and enlightened , and, though regardless of 
sufferings which they may mdirectly produce, they are 
naturally very averse to cruelty and bloodshed there 
ore among them many instances of decent and respect- 
able Uves, and although they ore generally subtle and 
insmcere, I have met with some on whom I could 
depend for sound and candid opinions 

The Mahratto Chiefs, while m power, and especially 
while with armies, ore geimraliy coarse, ignorant, 
rapacious and oppressive 

Those settled m their own country, and nnconnected 
with courts and armies, bear a much better character, 
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being sober, industiious, and encoui-agers of agricultui-e. 
It must indeed be remembered, both of this class and 
the Brahmms, that we see the very worst of the. whole, 
and that it is among those at a distance horn the seat 
of Groveinment that we ai*e to look for any virtue that 
may exist m the nation 

The soldiery so much resemble the Chiefs, that 
individuals of the two classes might change places j 
without any stiikmg impiopriety. The Chiefs of coui’se 
are more vicious, and probably more mtelhgent. The 
Mahratta soldieiy love war, as affordmg opportumties 
for rapine m an enemy’s country, and maraudmg in a ^ 
friend’s. In battle, they seem always to have been 
the same dastardly race ; but they are active, hardy, 
vigilant, patient of fatigue and privations ; and, though 
timid m action, they show gi*eat boldness and enterprise 
in their mcuisions into distant countries ; and on all 
occasions they appear to have the greatest confidence in 
then horses, though httle or none m then swords. 
Then plan m a campaign is to avoid geneial engage-' 
ments, to ravage then enemy’s country, and to cut up 
convoys and detachments ; m an action it is to disperse 
when attacked, and to return to the chaige, when the 
enemy has broken, to plundei : by these means they 
, are enabled to prevail agamst better tioops than them- 
selves. 

The Mahratta peasantiy have some piide in the 
triumphs of then nation, and some ambition to pailake 
m its military exploits; but, although cneumstances 
might turn them mto soldieis or robbers, at present 
then habits ai*e decidedly peaceful. They ai’e sobei, 
frugal, mdustnous ; mild and moffensive to everybody ; 
and among themselves neither dishonest nor insmcere. 
The faults of their G-ovemment have, however, created 
the corresponding vices in them, its oppression and 
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extortion have tanght them diwnTnnlafaoii, mendacity 
and fraud , and the insecnnt y of pro perty^ hofl rendered 
them BO careless of'^e Tnture, as to lavish on a 
marriage or other ceremony the savings of years of 
parsimony The first class of these vices, though 
prevalent throughout the whole m their dealings with 
Government, is more conspicuous among the Patels, 
and others who are most brought mto contact with 
their rulers , and the effects of the second are felt m 
the debts and embarrassments in which the whole of 
the agnonltural population is plunged 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the mihtary 
Brahmins combine port of the character of Mahratta 
soldiers with that of their own caste , and that the 
character of the Mahratta solcbary, m like manner, 
runs into that of the cultivators Taking the whole as 
a nation, they will be found to be infenor to their 
Mohammedan neighbours m knowledge and civilma 
tion m spmt m generosity, and perhaps m courage, 
but less tainted with pnde, insolence, tyranny, effemi 
naoy, and debauchery, less violent, leas bigoted, and 
(except while m armies on foreign service) more peace^ 
able, mUd, and humane 

Mahratta Kabkatik — The country south of the 
Krishna or as the Mahrattas call it, the Karnati k. has 
few hills and few places mcapable of oultivatioiL 
Except in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ghats, 
it consists of extensive plame of black or cotton ground, 
a large portion of it is, however, uncultivated, especially 
of the parts which have been under the Government of 
Gokhle and Appa Pesdi The high cultivation of the 
Patwardlians lands has often been mentioned It is no 
doubt owing m a great measure to their good manage- 
ment , but m a great measure likewise to the oppression 
of their neighbours, which drove every man who could 
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easily move mto their lands. There are no lai’ge towns 
m this part of the countiy. Huhli is, I believe, the 
largest, and I have heard it estimated at 15,000 souls. 
The towns of i^gaim and Shahpm*, which, though 
nearly contiguous, belong, one to Government, and one 
to Ohmtaman Eav, may amount together to 13,000 or 
14,000 inhabitants. I have not heard of any other 
town m this district that contams more than 5,000 
inhabitants. 

Both this division and Bijapur are mhahited by 
Kanarese, who retam their own language and manners 
The Mahi’attas ai’e reckoned by Mr. Chaphn to con- 
stitute no more than an eighth or a tenth of the in- 
habitants : what there is of them seems to consist of 
soldiers and Biahmms, with a full share of the vice of 
those classes. The Kanarese Mr Chaphn descnbes 
as resemblmg theii* countiymen m the ceded districts ,* 
hut as hemg more honest, manly and com’ageous, 
though less mild, hospitable and humane : both are 
equally industiious and frugal. 

The Kainatik was at no distant peiiod ovemin with 
independent Desais or Polhgais, but these have all 
been gradually swallowed up by the Mahi’attas, and the 
Besm of Kittm’ is the only one who still retains his 
possessions. The people have always been considered 
by the Mahrattas to be tmbulent and disaffected, which 
they showed m several rebellions, and pai-ticularly m 
readily jo inin g General Mumo to expel then* ruleis. 
They seem now to be perfectly qmet, and well 
affected. 

The general use of Shet^Sana^s, or landed Militia, 
which IS so common i:^~Mysoie, is only found m this 
part of the conquered territory. 
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SKETCH OP THE MAHRATTA HISTORY 

The -whole of the temtory above described does not 
belong to the British Government , and what does 
belong to it IB not all under onr immediate administra- 
tion The other possessors of independent territory 
are the Kajah of Satara, the Kajah of Kolapur, and, 
on a smaller scale, the Nizam, Scindia, Holkar, the 
Eajah of Berar and the Goikwar The lands held by 
dependent Chiefs belong to Angna, the P ant Sochiv, 
the Pntti Nidhi, the Patwardhans, and other Jahagir 
dara To give on idea of the situation of all these 
Chiefs, and indeed of the general state of the country, 
it IS necessary to take a hasty view of the history of the 
Hahrattas 

The Hahrotta language and nation extended &)m 
the Ymdyodn or Satpura mountains, nearly to the 
Krishna and horn the sea on the west to a wa-vong 
frontier on the east, which may be tolerably indicated 
by a hne drawn from Goa to the Wards near Chanda , 
and thence along that nver to the Satpura mountains 
The whole of the temtory was probably under a Mah 
ratta King, who resided at Beoghan now Bowlatabad , 
but this empire was subverted in the beginning of 
the fourth century, hy the Mohammedans, ond remained 
under vonous dynasties of that religion until the end 
of the seventeenth century, when the greater part was 
dehvered by Sivaji and his successerB The eastern 
part still remains under the Moguls 

The grandfather of Sivoji was of very humble 
ongm , but his hither hod attained a considerable rank 
under the kingdom of Byapor, had been antrasted 
with a Government , and profitmg by the weakness of 
the King s power, had rendered himself nearly in 
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dependent m the southern pait of the Bijapur 
dominions. The same weakness encouiaged 
Sivaji to lebel, and plunder the countiy; 
and he was enabled, by the increasing confusions m 
the Deccan, to found a sort of Government, which the 
desultoiy operations of Aurungzebe, distracted by his 
numerous and simultaneous foreign wai-s, allowed him 
time to consohdate. His rebelhon began about 1646 , 
he declaimed himself mdependent m 1674; 
and at his death, about 1682, he was pos- 
sessed of gi’eat pail of the KonMm , the rest being in 
the hands of the Moguls of Smat, and m those of the 
Portuguese, or held for the Bijapm: Government by 
the Siddies or Abyssmians of Janjma. He seems also 
to have possessed the gi eater pail of the Ime of Ghats, 
and to have shai’ed with the Mohammedans the tract 
immediately to the east of those mountains, as far north 
as Puna, and as fai south as Bolapui* 

Most of these possessions were wi’ested from his son, 
who was reduced to the hills, and part of the Konkan, 
when Auiamezebe was diawn off to the sub- 

° 1686 87 

version of the monarchies of Golkonda and 
Bijapui’. The convulsions occasioned by the ex- 
tmction of those states completely unsettled the country, 
and threw a large poilion of the aimies, which had 
hitherto maintained tranquiLhty, into the scale of the 
Mahrattas, to whom the Jamidai’s throughout the Dec- 
can also appear to have been mclined. The conse- 
quence was, that although on the execution of Sam- 
baji, the son of Sivaji, m 1689, his son 
and heir Shahuji fell mto the hands of the 
Moguls, and his younger brother Eajah Earn, who 
succeeded him, was shut up m the Fort 
of Gmgee, south of Arcot so that foi several 
years the Mahi’attas had no efficient head, yet they 
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were able, nuder diferent leaders, to ■wnthetand, and at 
I flng tb to dende tbe efforts of the Moguls, which were 
enfeebled by the faction of the Generals, and the de 
cliQing age of the Emperor, till the year 1707, 
when the death of Aumngzebe, and the con 
testa among his snccessors, set them free from all 
danger on the part of the Moguls The Otuefe left in 
charge of the Deccan first faintly opposed, and then 
concihated the Mahrattas a truce was concluded about 
1710, by which they yielded the Ohouth , and this, on 
the confirmation of the agreement, together with a 
formal grant of their temtonal possessions by the 
Emperor m 1719, may be considered as tbe 
final establishment of the Mahratta Govern 
ment, after a struggle of at least sixty years. 

During the period between the death of Aunmgzebo 
and the confirmation of the Ohouth, etc , a great revolu 
tion had token place among the Mahrattas ShAhfi 
Rajah, the son of Sambaji, was released in 1708 , but 
on hifl return to the Deccan he found himself opposed 
by hiB cousin Siv^ji, son of Rajah Ram This Prince 
had succeeded on the death of his father in 1700 , but 
being either very weak or entirely deranged m his 
mtellect, his affeirs were conducted by his mother, 
Tara Bfii ShAhil Rajah was enabled, chiefly by the 
good conduct of his Minister Ballaji Vishwanath, to 
gam over Kanoji Angre, the chief support of ins rival s 
cause, and to seat hunself on the Mahratta Musnud He 
immediately oppomted Ballaji to the office of Peshwa, 
which had before belonged to the family of Pingle, but 
was forfeited by its possessor s adherence to the cause 
of Tara Bui ShAhfi Rajah being mcapocitated by his 
mental imbecihty frum exeroismg the authonty with 
which he was mvested, the entire administration 
devolved on Ballaji Vishwanath 
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At the time of the confii’mation of the Ohouth, 
although the Mahi-attas had numerous claims over several 
of the provinces possessed hy the Moguls, 
their actual temtory does not appear* to have 
extended beyond the nan'ow limits to yvluch it had 
reached under Sivaji. The Mogul’s grant confii-mmg 
then* possessions enumerates the districts, hy which it 
appears that they extended in the Konkan from the G-oa 
territory to a pomt considerably to the south of 
Daman , while above the Ghats they only reached 
fr’om the Ghatprabha to the river Kukia, 40 miles north of 
Puna. The greatest length (on the sea coast) is 280 
miles, the greatest breadth (from Hai’m and Pandhai’- 
pur to the sea) 140 ; but this breadth is only found to 
the south of Puna ; north of that city the breadth does 
not exceed 70 miles. 

It was long before the Mahi’attas obtained possession 
of the coxmtry m the immediate neighbouihood of then 
fiist conquest : the Foiiis of lunar and Ahmednagai, 
the first within 40, and the other withm 80 miles of 
Puna, weie not reduced until withm the last sixty years ; 
long after the Mahrattas had made themselves masters 
of Malwa and Gujai*at, and had plundered up to the gates 
of Agi*a. Khandesh was not subdued until withm these 
sixty years, nor the Kamatik until a still later period 
The cause of this mconsistency was the close connection 
between the Mahrattas and Nizam TJl Mulk, who was 
glad to encourage them as the means of weakening the 
power of the Court of Delhi ; while they, with their 
usual pohcy, were pleased to disunite then enemies, and 
attack them one by one. To this connection also it is to 
be ascribed that a thud of the Mahratta nation should 
have been left to this day under the dominion of the 
Moguls. 

Ballaji Yishwanath dymg m 1720, was succeeded 
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by hifl Bon Btyi Kdv Balall Tins Chief, who appears 
to have been a roan of activity and abilities, took Ml 
advantage of the weakness, the distractions, and the 
mutual j ealousy and treachery of the Moguls He overran 
all Malwa, and had entirely reduced it some time about 
the year 1736, while the troops of the Sena- 
patti, another great General of ShdhCl Eajah, 
had made similar progress in Gnjarat The rivalry of 
these Generals renewed the domestic distmctioiis of the 
Mahrattas , but Baji E&v finally overcame the Sena 
patti, as Nana Sahib subsequently did his powerM 
servant, the Goikwar, m 1760, when he compelled the 
latter to submit imphoitly to his authority, and to make 
over half of Gujarat to his officers Baji Edv 
died in 1741, and was succeeded by Ins son 
Ballaji Baji lUv commonly called Nana SaMb 

This Pnnce was the first of the Pesbwas who openly 
exercised the sovereign authonty on the Kajah s behalf 
His two predecessors had always affected to act under 
the orders of that Pnnce, but Hajah Sh^il dymg m 
1749, it was alleged by the Peshwa that he 
had formerly invested him -with the sove- 
reignty of hifl dominions on condition of his keeping 
up the name of the Bajah s descendants I may here 
remark, that it appears more than doubtM whether 
the Rajahs of Satara ever pretended to possess absolute 
sovereignty or to hold their temtones otherwise than 
as vassals, either of Byapur or of Delhi Nana Sahib 
was on inactive Pnnce and entrusted bis internal 
government to his cousin Badashiv RAv Bhiil, and the 
command of Ins armies to his brother Baghnnath Rav, 
the father of the late Peahwa A temporary 
exchange of these funchons occasioned the 
defeat and fall of the Bhitfi at Pamput, and the death 
of Bolaji, who never recovered the shock 
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Tlie Grovei’nment then fell into the hands of Eaghii- 
nath Eav, who detained Madhav Eav, the son of 
Nana Sahih, in a state of tutelage and dependence ; 
hut who was not long able to resist the talents and 
energy which that Pimce eaily displayed. Madhav 
Eav then took the reins into his own hands, impnsoned 
Eaghunath, and reigned for eleven yeai’S Though at 
least equal to his predecessois as a General, Madhav 
Eav’s chief praise ai'ises from his Civil Government. 
He was the fiist who introduced order into the intemal 
administi’ation, and who showed a sinceie desne to 
piotect his subjects fr’om militaiy violence, and to 
establish something hke a legular dispensation of 
Justice. 

His death, which happened in 1772, was soon 
followed by the mm’der of his brothei Narayan Eav ; 
the usm*pation of Eaghunath Eav ; and a long struggle, 
m which the Enghsh weie unsuccessful supporters of 
the claims of that usurpei Duiing this distmbed 
period, and the thirteen years of comparative tran- 
qmlhty which followed, Nana Padnavis acted as 
Eegent m the name of the infant son of the murdered 
Narayan Eav. The tenitones m the Deccan 

^ 1772 

were qmet, and weie governed m a spint of 
peace and moderation, which aided the former measures 
of Madhav Eav in softemng the predatory habits of the 
Mahrattas ; but at the same time, the gi’eat Chiefs of 
Hmdustan began to appear lather as alhes than as 
servants; and, although the connection of the Mah- 
rattas as a confederacy was probably at its gi’eatest 
height at this period, yet the seeds of dissolution, which 
were inheient m the nature of it, began evidently to 
display themselves. A short view of the members of 
this confederacy will show the loose ties by which the 
whole was held. 
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The State of Tanjore was scarcely ever eren m 
alliance with Satora, that founded by Molhar E^v 
Ghorapare, m the north of Mysore, was in nearly the 
same situation , and that of Kolapur never joined it in 
any war The confederates must therefore be the 
Rajah of Berar, the Gaitwar, Scmdia, Holkor, the 
Powars, and the Chiefs of Jhansi and Sogar The first 
of these powers was closely muted m interest with 
Puna, and had no pomts of disagreement , yet it was 
frequently at war with the Puna State, and seemed to 
have been almost as much connected with the Niaam 
as with it The Gaikwar was oppressed and subdued, 
a vassal rather than a confederate He jomed the first 
power that appeared against the Mohrattas m this part 
of India, and has adhered to his allianoe to the last 
The other Chiefe were subjects and servants of the 
Peshwa, and were themselves bom and bred m the 
heart of the Mahratta country, as were the whole of 
their national troops , not one of whom to this day, 
perhaps, was bom m their foreign conquests Besides 
the ties of kmdred, language and country, which m 
most nations keep up a connection for ages, the j 
Mahrattas had a strong mterest in opposing their 
common enemies, yet there is perhaps no instance m| 
which they were all engaged on one aide m a war , and 
it is Burpnaing that states so rarcumBtanced should 
be unable to keep up a closer alliance for a period 
little exceeding the natural life of man These facts 
do not, however, show that there is not at tina moment 
a confederacy cemented by common country, common 
mterests, and common ennu^ to their conquerors, but 
that there is nothing particularly durable m the con 
neotion to prevent its dissolving at no distant period 

At the death of Madhoo RAv Narayen 
m 1790, the whole of the great Mahratta Ohiois, 
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the Eajah of Berai*, Somdia, Holkar, and the Jahagir- 
dai's of the Deccan, appeared at Puna, for the last 
time, as vassals of the empme. The power and 
weight of the Mmister was insufficient to control this 
tumultuous assembly, and a scene of factions, violence 
and mtrigue ensued, at the conclusion of which Baji 
Eav, the rightful hen*, but the representative of the 
unpopular and proscribed house of Eaghunath Eav, was 
elevated to the^ Musnud by the mihtary power of 
Scmdia. He, however, was for some time httle more 
than a pageant in the hands of that Prince; and it 
seemed probable that Scmdia would soon mutate the 
example of the Peshwa's ancestors, and reduce his 
nominal master to the condition of the Eajah of 
Satai’a. It was perhaps the di-ead or the mteiference 
of the British which prevented this change of 
dynasty; and at the end of a few yeai’s the 
mcieasmg disorders m Scmdia’s own possessions obhged 
him to quit his hold on the Peshwa, and to withdi’aw 
to Hindustan. Baji Eav, now left alone, had neither 
ability nor mchnation to put himself at the head of his 
turbulent Chiefs and mutmous army. He remamed 
qmet in Puna, while every Jahagiidar assumed mdepen- 
dence ; and the country was overrun by banditti, formed 
horn the soldieiy that were no longer employed m the 
aimies, to withm a few miles of the capital. At length 
his Highness was expelled by Holkar. He returned, 
supported by a British foice , and from that time 
began a new order of thmgs, which existed at the time 
of our conquest. 

Instead of the extensive but loose confederacy of 
which the Peshwa was head, which was m a constant / 
state of foieign war and mtemal disorder, and which 1, 
could only be held together by constant vigilance and ^ 
activity, as weU as concession and management, the^ 
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Pesh'wa •was now to possess m peace a small compact 
temtory, and os this had formerly partaken of the 
loose government of the general mass, it became the 
Peshwa s object to consohdate lua power, and establish 
it on snoh a footing os would allow of his governing 
with as much ease as other Eastern Prmcea 

Some progress hod been made towards this state of 
things during the government of Madhav Puv and 
Nana Fadnavis , and Baji R6v himself, from temper as 
much as from pohcy, hod already adopted the course 
most suited to his situation The head of an unpopular 
party, and educated in a prison, he had httle sympathy 
with the bulk of his notion, and httle desire for any 
enterprise m which he might require their assistance 
His only wish was to gratify his love of power and of 
revenge, without endangermg his safety or disturbmg 
his ease He had therefore begun Ins administration 
by plundermg all the Ministers connected with hiS 
enemy Nana Fadnavis had seized on the Jahogirs 
^ of his prmoipal opponents When the treaty 
of Boseem reheved Inm from all apprehensioD 
of resistance he gave a loose to his desire for depress- 
ing the great and degrading his enemies 

Almost all those who had been connected with the 
government of his predecessors were discarded, the 
great Sardors who held lands were either disposseesed 
or kept at a distance, and obbged to yield imphcit 
obedience to his will No attempt was made to restore 
the old army , the Chiefs who h^ commanded it were 
left m want The Court was almost entirely composed 
of new men , and the few troops that were retamed 
were commanded by upstarts and paid from the treasuiy 
A severe famine that followed Baji Ruv^s restora 
tion, prevented the natural effect of Ins reduction of the 
military force many men perished, and more horses, 
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and the vacancies occasioned by the deaths of the 
owners of land, afforded a provision for many who had 
till then mamtamed themselves by the profession of 
ai’ms. Many more went to the camp of Scmdia, who 
was then exchangmg his Mussulman retainers for 
Mahrattas : others found employment with Holkar and 
the Kajah of Berai*: and many probably jomed the 
hordes of Pmdaiies, which begun about this time to 
be conspicuous. 

The discontents of the Chiefs were kept under by 
the presence of a British force, and gi'eat progi’ess had 
thus been made m reducmg the country to the state 
desu'ed by Baji Eav, when other events occmi’ed to 
induce him to change his system. The progi-ess that 
has been made has, however, been favourable to us. 
The number of Jahagirdais, though still very great, has 
been lessened ; the pride of the nation has been humbled, 
and its nuhtary strength reduced The war and previous 
years of mtiigue and opposition, howevei, unsettled 
men's mmds; the reduction of the arnues of Scmdia, the 
Bhosale and the Pmdaiies have mcreased the numbers 
of the soldiery ; the destiiiction of the smaller Jahagu’- 
darsm Hmdustan has thrown them and their retaineis 
back on them old countiy, and om* havmg raised our 
iiTegulai’ horse and formed om’ civil estabhshments 
before Baji Eav’s adherents were sufficiently depressed 
to come over to us, has left most of them out of em- 
ploy. So that there ai’e now two megular ai’mies — the 
Mahratta one and our own ; and three civil estabhsh- 
ments — Nana Padnavi's, Baji Eav’s, and ours — withm 
this one temtory. 


18 
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The principle I adopted for the civil administration 
being to preserve unimpaired the practice ■which I 
found estabhahed, thiH part of my report ought to con 
aist entirely of an account of the Mahratta system , and 
although more changes have been introduced than were 
intended, that will m fact occupy a very considorable 
portion of the statement which is to follow 

My information is denved, in a great measure, from 
the jamabandi reports of the local officers, on revenue 
subjects , and on judicial ones, from the answers of the 
same gentlemen to a senes of quenes which I cir 
culated about the end of last year These answers are 
forwarded, and I beg to recommend them to attention 
That of Mr Chaplin is of particular value Captam 
Grant s oontams much information, both on the pomts 
immediately in question, and on the general oharaoter 
of the people, and those of Mr Thackeray, Sub- 
Collector of Rane Benore, have likewise considerable 
ment Besides this view of the former practice, I shall 
pomt out the changes that have occurred , and as local 
opmions are always of use, I flhfiH add such suggestions 
as occur to me on the course to be pursued hereafter , 
though the want of general knowledge, as wall as of 
experience in the departments to which they refer, may 
often make them crude or erroneous 

In whatever pomt of view we eiamine the native 
government m the Deccan, the first and most important 
TTruf. ^ture IS, the division mto villages or town 
ships These communibeB contom m 
ture all the matenals of a state withm themselves, and 
are almost sufficient to protect their members, if all 
other governments were ■withdrawn / Thon^ probably 
not compatible with a very good form of govommenb 
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they are an excellent lemedy for the imperfections of a 
had one ; they prevent the had effects of its neghgence 
and weakness ; and even present some barrier agamst 
its tyi'anny and rapacity. 

Each village has a portion of ground attached to it, 
which IS committed to the management of the in- 
habitants. The boundaries are carefully marked, and 
jealously guaided. They are divided mto fields, the 
hunts of which are exactly known; each field has a 
name and is kept distmct, even when the cultivation of 
it has long been abandoned. The villagers ai’e almost 
entnely_^^trya^ of the ground, with the addition' of 
tbte'^TTtiaders and artisans that are reqmied to supply 
then wants. The head of each village is the Patil, 
who has under him an assistant, called a ChauguHa , 
and a clerk called a Kullmr^m. There are, besides, 
twelve village officers, well known by the name of the 
Bara Baloti These are the astiologer, the piiest, 
the cai’penter, baiher, etc., but the only ones who are 
concerned m the administration of the government are 
the Sonar, or Botadar, who is silver-smith and assayei 
of money, and the~Mhar, who, in addition to various 
other important duties, acts as watchman to the village. 
Each of these classes consists of one or moie mdi- 
viduals, according as their origmal families have 
blanched out. The Mhars are seldom fewer i-orafuuoc- 
than four or five, and theie are besides, 
where those tribes aie numerous, very fre- 
quently several BMs or Eamoshis, employed March oth.isig 
also as watchmen, but performing none of the othei 
duties of the Mhar. 

The Paths are the most important functionaries m 
the villages, and perhaps the most important Patu. 
class m the country They hold then office by a grant 

IS— 2 
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irom the Govenunent (generally liom that of the 
Moguls), are entitled by "virtue of it to lands and 
fees, and have vanous little pnvileges and distmotionB, 
of "which they are os tenacions as of their land 
Their office and emolnments are hereditary, 
eadoma and Saleable "With the consent of the Govern 
ment, but are seldom sold, except in cases of 
»hi“h extreme necessity, though a partner is some 
~ cJpt^ times admitted, "with a careful reservation of 
^l^^^the supenonty of the old possessor The 
Pat4 IB head of the pohce, and of the 

administrabon of justice in his "viUage but he need 

only be menboned here as an officer of revenue In 

that capacity he performs on a small scale "what a 

Mamlatdar or a collector does on a large , he allots the 
lands to such culbvators as have no landed property 
of their own and fixes the rent which each has to pay 
he collects the revenue for Government from all the 
rayats , conducts all its arrangements with them, and 
exerts himself to promote the culbvabon and the 
prospenty of the village Though onginally the agent 
of the Government he la now regarded as eq uall y 
representabve of the rayats, and is not less useful in 
executing the orders of the Government than in 
asserting the rights or at least in making known the 
wrongs, of the people 

The Iiulkonu keeps the numerous records and 
accounts of the "village The most important are 1st, 
Kniiareu. the general measurement and descnpbon of 
rui ctptoia all the "viUaga lands , 2nd, the list of fields, 
Au*. IT With the name, size, and quahty of each, the 
terms by which it is held, the name of the tenant, the 
rent for which bo has agreed, and the highest rent ever 
produced by the field, 8rd, the list of all the m 
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Inlnt.uU*', v.heOier ciilti\uto)s oi oUieiui\c, uiHi a 
‘'Mtenit'iit of tlio fioiacjicli io Cloveimnent, imd the 
iocoipt .ind I'jil.mco ui the uccumit of ouch ; Uh, the 
LMieia! stattiiient of the instuhueiih of I'cvoime 
\\hicli ]ia\e Ih-oh icah^.ed; and, dth, (lie detailed 
aeeonnt uhere (* idi hiancli of i'e\enue ib shown under 
i tlilVcivnl head, with the loceipts and halaiico on each, 
iloidcb the pnhlie leeoidb, lie ^auier.illy keeps tlie 
accomits of all tlic eultivatoi'^ with each otlicr, and 
w'ith (hell creditoia , acib as a notaiy public in diawini( 
up all then aoiciineuts : and c\en conducts any puvute 
( ouObpondeiK e they may )ia\e to taiiy on. lie has 
laiidb'j but ((Ut'uei fee-. all<»tted to him by Go\criimcnt, 
fiom which he Indd In'- ajipointment. 

The Changnlla act^ under the oi del of the I'atil, 
and a^si^U him m his dutus; ho also has the 
taie of the Kulkainis' lecoids. 

The most iinpoilant ic\enuc dut^ of the Mhar is to 
watch o\cr the boinidaiics, bolli of the \jlIago lands 
and of each indiMdiial's iield ; to see tliat tlicy 

' . aUuu HI 

aie not oncioachcd on, to gi\c evidence m cases 
wheio tlic}' aie disputed ; he w’atclics o\ci crops, whethei 
cut or "lowing, as long ,is they aie in the iields. He is 
also the public messenger and guide, and wall be 
mentioned again as a most impoitant actor in the 
police. 

The Potadai*, besides being the vilLigo silver-smith, 
assays all money paid, cither to Government 
01 to individuals. 

With the lew exceptions aheady mentioned, all the 
Mllagers are cultivatois; and those, as theie are few 
labomeis, are distinguished by their teniu’es mto two 
classes, that of Miiasis or landed pioprietors, and that 
of Upris, or faimers. 

As I was particulai’ly directed to attend to the 
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tenures of land, I have called on the collectors to 
Ml ii, furnish the retjmate mformation , only two 
answers have been received, hut the enclosed 
Extracts, No 7, from letters written on other 
oiJ'i, Bubjeota, sufficiently elucidate tlua question 
IS They are, perhaps, the more to he depended on, 

Sn?* d“c^ because all of them, except Oaptam Grant s 
SSd dnd Oaptam Bngge s secpnd letter, were 
written before any quqsbon had been put, that 
mt a could influence the writers , and that they are 
not produced by any specnlations, but forced on the 
collectors, by the course of their ordmory busmess 
The deeds of sale enclosed in Oaptam Bobertson s letter 
of March 9th, throw a clear light on the manner m 
which the Miram tenjma was regarded by the people 
iiteoKiaa and by the Govemment The result of those 
SStn reports, and of my own mqnuieB is, »uiat a r 
lai^e portion of the Itayats are the propnetors 
^ of tlieir estates, subject to the payment of a 
fixed land tax to Govemment , that their pro } 
perty is hereditary and saleable, and" they are 
never diapossessed while they pay their tax, and even 
then, they have for a long penod (at least thirty years) 
the right of reclaiming their estate, oi^ paying the dues 
of Government Their land tax i& fixed , but the late 
MahrUtta Government loaded it with other impoaitioiifl, 
which reduced that advantage to a mere name , yet so 
far, however, was this from destroying the yalue of their 
estates, that, although the Government took advantage 
of their attachment to make them pay considerably more 
tban on Upn, and thou^ all the Mirasdors were, in 
ordmaiy cases, obliged to make up for failnres in the 
payment of each of thoir body, yet their lands were 
saleable, and generally at ten years purchase Tins 
fact might lead us to suppose, that oven with all the ex 
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actions of the late IMahratta Government, the shai’O of the 
Eajat must have amoimtcil to more than half the pro- 
duce of the laud ; but exporicnco shows that men will 
keep their estates, o\cu attei becoming a losing concern, 
until they me obliged to pait with them fi-om absolute 
want, or until oppiession has lasted so long, that the 
advantages of piopiietoiship in better times have been 
forgotten. The i\Iiiiisdars aie, perhaps, more nu- 
merous than the Upris all over the Mahratta country j 
In the Karnatilv, I am mfoimed by Mr. Chaphu that 
they do not exist at all. Besides Mirasdar, they ai'e 
called Thalkaii about Pima. 

xVn opmion picvailb thioughoiit the Mahratta coimtry, 
that under the old Hmdu Government all the land 
was held by Miiasis; and that the Upris were intro- 
duced as the old piopiictors sank under the tyranny of 
the Mohammedans. This opinion is su^iported by the 
lact that the greater pait of the fields, now cultivated 
by Upris, ai'c lecoided in the village books as belong- 
ing to absent piopiictors; and aflbids, when combined 
mth cncumstances observed in other parts of the 
pemnsula, and vith the light land-tax authorized by 
Manu, a strong piesumptiou that the revenue system 
under the Hindus (if they had a uniform system) was 
founded on private property m the soil. 

All the land winch does not belong to the Mirasis 
' belongs to the Government, or those to wlrom Govern- 
ment has assigned it. The property of the Zammdai’s 
in the soil has not been introduced, or even bear’d of, m 
the Mahratta country. 

The cultivated land belonging to Government, except 
some paids which it keeps m its own hands, to be 
managed by the Mamlatdais, was 'always let 
out to Upris, who had a lease, with the 
exphation of which then* claim 'and duties expned. 
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These are all the teniiree on which land was held, as 
far as regards the property of the soil The assign 
ments by Government of its own revenue, or share of 
the produce, will be mentioned hereafter It need only 
he observed, that in m akin g these grants it could not 
transfer the shore of a Miroedar Even Baji EAv, 
when he had occasion for Mirasi land, paid the pnce 
of it 

Such are the component parts of a village its trans 
aohons with Government will be ezplamed hereafter, 
bnt there are some of its internal affairs still 

“**** to be mentioned The maintenance of the 
village temple , its fized and anthonzed pensions, and 
annnal chanfaea, its ceremomes and rehgions festivals, 
its nlnifl to b^gars and entertainments to guests, espe- 
cially to Brahmins and Fakirs its ocoasional amuse 
ments tmnbleiB, dancers etc , its nazars to gopenors, 
its offerings to the Patil and other village officers on 
occasions of condolence or congratulation , the ezpensee 
of the Patil on the public affairs and the fees of peons 
stationed m the vill^e, entail a number of expenses on 
the commumty, which, unless allowed for from the 
Government revenue (which is very rare) are defirayed 
by a tax on the village This tax falls on the onlti 
vators, especially on the Mirasdar, and is a great 
source of profit, to the Patiis and Knlkomis In 
general these expenses were in the proportion of one 
tenth, or firom that to one-fifth to the pubho revenue 
The three first charges were called Solabad, or perma 
nent, and were provided for by permanent assessments , 
and the rest ^udir Wamd or contingent, which were 
paid by extra assessments called Sauir ‘Wamd ^Patti , 
these last were always liable to ^ scrutoy by the 
Hamlatdors, who probably perceived that all axponsive 
charges against the Eayats would m tune fall on the 
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VUUigo 

dobts 


Government. In addition to these, were occasional es- 
penses, such as lepairs of the village walls, thehecessity 
of entertaining Sibandies for defence, or of paymg an 
enemy or an insuigent for forheai’ance, which it was 
beyond the means of the village to defi’ay at once. In 
this case the village contracted a public debt, 
which was gradually paid by an annual assess- 
ment included m the Saudir Warrid Patti, and some- 
times provided for by moi'tgages, or gi’ants of land on 
the part of the villageis. These grants were 
called Gaum_ Nmlnit Inams; if they were 
so small as to be admitted, 01 be likely to be admitted 
by the Government, no rent was chaiged on them ; 
but if they were too large to be ajieed to, or to escape 
observation, the revenue was paid by all the other 
Eayats, the ci editor still enjoying them lent free ; small 
grants were also made for temples, or to Brahmms, 
which were always acqmesced m by the Government, ^ 
but the villagers have never pretended to any property 
in the soil, beyond the estates of the Mnasdais. 

The next division is a Taraf, composed of an in- 
defimte number of viUagesl'^with peihaps an addition 
of uninhabited mountam and forest land (thei e Deshmukhi, 
bemg no other land not mcluded m some and other Za- 
viUage). A Taraf is undei no particular trict officers, 
officers * several of them make a Paigana, which is 
under a Deshmukhi or Zamindar, who performs the 
same functions towaids the Pargana as a Patil towai’ds 
the village. He is assisted by a Despande, who 
answers to the Kulkaim, and a DeschauguUa. The 
Deshmukh and DeschauguUa, like the Patil and 
ChauguUa, aie Mahrattas. The Despande and Kul-* 
kami aie Bialmms . above these officeis there appear 
to have formeily been Sar Deshmukhis and Sar Des- 
pandes; but this older of thmgs is not remembeied. 
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thongli there is still one family of the ancient Bar 
DeahmuMufl extant, beside the Rajah of Satara, who 
extorted the office of Bar DeahmnMu from the Mogul, 
as a pretext for some exacfaon firom the country The 
only Bar Despandes I haya heard of are in the 
Konhan There is also an officer called Bar Kanung o 
in Ehandesh, whose office probably corresponds with 
that of Bar Despande There are other officers still 
in existence m some places, such as the Bar Patil, the 
Nargund, etc , whose present functions ore too unim j 
portant to promise any advantage from an mvestigation | 
of their ancient condition It is umversally behaved! 
m the Mahratta country, that the Deahmukhis, Des- 
pandes, etc , were all officers appomted by some 
former Government , and it seems probable that they 
were the revenue officers of the Hmdu Government, 
that these officers, bemg hereditary, hke most others 
under the Hindus, they were in possession of too 
much knowledge and mduence to be dispossessed by 
the Mohammedans who though they appomted district 
officers, availed themselvee of the experience of the 
Zamindars and allowed them to settle with the Patilfl 
explaining their proceedmgs to the more immediate 
officer of Government They even often farmed out 
the whole Porgans to the Deshmnkhis, who by this 
means acquired so much authority m some ports of the 
country as to be able, on the deolme of Moham 
medan kmgdoms m the Deccan, to mmntftiTi themselves, 
for a tune, m mdependence The Mahratta, or rather 
the Brahmin Government, was led by thia conduct, and 
by their embezzlements of the public revenue, almost 
to set aside the employment of the Zammdors, trans 
acting all business directly with the Patils, by means" 
of its own officers This change, though probably 
produced by the policy and avarice of the Brahmins, i^ 
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cousidoiod to have been attended with beneficial ofiects, 
as deliv Cling the people ll'oiu the oppressions and 
exactions of the Zammdais. 

Long alter tlic Zaiumdais ceased to ho the principal 
agents, they ^\elo still made use of as a check on the 
ilamlatdais, and no accoimts weie passed, unless corro- 
boiated by coiicspouding accounts li’oin them; but 
even this piactice has been disused since the farming 
system, except in the distant provinces of Gujarat and 
the Kainatik. 

These ofiiceis still hold the lands and fees that were 
oiiginally assigned them as wages, and are still con- 
sidered as servants of the Govcinmeut ; but the only 
dutj'' they pcifoim is to pioducc their old iccords when 
lequired, to settle disputes about land by a refcienco to 
those lecords, and to keep a register of all new grants 
and tiausfeis of propeity eithei by the Government or 
bj’’ individuals. This logistor must, however, be very 
incomplete, as no man is obliged to record his deed 
unless he chooses. The Deshmukhi’s profits are veiy 
g^at ; geueially, I am told, above five per cent., not 
only on the revenue but on the land. Frve acres m each 
hundred, for example, will belong to the Deshmukhr, 
and a twentieth of the collections besides ; he has also 
various clarms in kind, as a pan* of shoes every year 
horn each shoemaker, a portion of ghee from those who 
make that prepai'ation, etc., etc. 

The Deslrmukhi of Falton has even twenty-five per 
cent., but having been for centuries Jahagirdai* of his own 
Pargana, he has probably transferred a great deal from 
the Government account to his own. The allowances 
of the Despande are about half those of the Deshmukhr. 
'The allowances of the Patil and Kulkaini ain exactly 
of the same nature, but much smaller. All these fees 
are levied by the owners, distinct from the Government 
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revenue DesluQiiMiifl and Despandes, as well os Pafals 
and Knlkamis, Bell their own land and fees (or Watton, 
as both are colled), bat neither pretends to any property 
in the rest of the lands It Beems to be thought 
that they cannot even Bell their offices (though Patils 
and Kulhamis can), and it is even doubtiul if they can 
sell their fees, though they may pawn them Their 
land they can certainly sell 

A number of Pargonas formerly composed a Sircar, 
but thiH division is now completely disused , and that 
jj^jjj^^into Pargnnaa and Tarafs, though still kept 
torfrowM. Qp ^ records, is not always the real revenue 
division To explain tins completely would lead me 
into the comphcated system of the Mahrat^, which is 
the less necessary, as that system is now, as far as 
posable laid aside An idea of the divisionfl to which it 
leads, and which vary in different places, may be denv^ 
from the following account of one of the sunplest oases 
The first pretension of Sivaji was to levy from the 
Kayats, os Bar Deahmuklu, ten rupees for every hundred 
by the Government Tins was after 
wards followed by a demand of a fourth of 
the Govamment collechons, which at length was yielded 
by the Moguls The fourth thus acquired 
IS called by the Mahrattas the Choa^ , it 
was immediately divided by the Prince with his Ministers 
and Sardars A fonrth of it was at first 
reserved for the Bajah, and collected by 
the Prati Nidhi, the Peahwa, and the Pant Saclnv, 
under the name of Baabti Six per cent 
on the whole Ohouth, before the deduction 
of the Baahti, was given under the name of Sahotra 

^ ^ to the Pont Saciuv The remomder of tho 

Ohouth, under the name of Mokasso, was 
partitioned among the Bordars, on condition of mam 
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taiuiug troops, of bcariug certain expenses, and of 
paying a certain portion of money to the treasury. 
Tlio Sar Dcshmuklu shared the same fate, and from 
these funds somo Inams were also granted, and some 
ehai’itiob detrayed. 

Subsequently to the acquisition of the Chouth, the 
icmaiumg thrce>foui tbs of the country (which is called 
Jahagir, in contiadistmction to the Chouth) fell also into 
the luuids of the Mahrattas. The division then stood 
as follows : 


Supposing the Government slmio - 100 

bai Doahimikhi - - . - 10 

Go\ eminent J^e^cnuo - - - 100 

Vi/ Cliouth, or fouith - - - 100 

Jah igii . - - - . 300 

Total with iSai Dcahmukhi - 1 10 

SiiMittiiom of Chouth 

Baabti - - - - - - 2 j 

iVlokassa - - - - - -75 


Total Clioutli - 100 
Subdivisions of Molussa 

Sahotia, G per cent on the w'holo Chouth - G 
Aym Mokassa - - - - - G9 

Total Mokassa - 75 

Tins gives but an imperfect idea of the numerous 
subdivisions which have been made in most parts of 
the countiy. Some were assigned to Jahagn*dai*s, and 
their sepai*ation from the bulk of the revenue was thus 
necessarily perpetuated ; but even where they all fell 
mto the hands of the Government, it still kept them up 
in name, and sometimes even m practice. Thus one' 
man would sometimes collect the Sar Deshmukhi, 
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another the Jahagir dues, a third the Mokassa, a fourth 
the Baahti, and a fifth the Sahotra, on the same village 
In t.Tng case the kolder of the Jahagir would settle ^e 
sum to be paid by the village, the Mokassadar would 
send and collect hifl share from the Rayats , but the 
other claimants would allow the holder of the Jahagir to 
collect the rest, and pay to each his shore, the amount 
of which each would ascertain from the village accounts 
But when there was a defalcation each endeavoured to 
collect hifl own and throw the loss on his neighbour, 
and a general struggle ensued, in which the Eayats were 
sure to snffer from the violence of the combatants In 
addition to ting distribution of the revenue, ^anous 
causes broke up the Farganas, and made the Mahratta 
revenue divisioEa exceedingly scattered and mter 
mixed. 

Their gradations of authority departed as far from the 
uniformity of the Mohammedans, as their divisions of 
the territory In general each revenue 
division was under an officer, who m a laige 
district was called Mamlatdar, and m a small one 
Kamavisdar, under these TaraJdars or Karkuns, who 
had charge of a considerable number of villages, and 
under them S^kdars who had four or five The 
nomination of the Mamlatdars rested with Government, 
that of the infenor agents with the Mamlatdar There 
were, however, m every division permanent officers 
called Bajakdors, appomted by Government, and 
generally hereditary, whose aignature was necessary to 
all papers, and who were bound to give information of 
all malpracticea. of the Mamlatdars These officers 
^ were the Divan, who was the deputy to the Mamlaidar, 

' the Fadnavis, or keeper of registers, the Fotanavis, or 
accountant, etc 

In some provinces, especially m remote ones, such 
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as Kliandesli, Gujai'afc and the Kaa-nat h, there was an 
officer between the Mamlatdars and the G-overament, 
who was called Sar Subhedar ; his powers and duties 
vaiied. In the Eamatik he was answerable for the 
revenue, and appointed his own. Mamlatdars, but m 
Khandesh he had only a general superintendence, eveiy 
Mamlatdai’ givmg m his own accounts, and making his 
payments du’ect to Government The allowances of 
these officers were not veiy clearly fixed ; before the 
introduction of the fai'ming system, a considerable 
Marulatdai* had 5,000 or 6,000 rupees a year, generally 
about one per cent on the revenue, besides an undefined 
allowance for his expenses. He also made large jL-iirnttainan 
unauthorized profits, often with the connivance ^ 
of Government. He was reckoned reasonable 
if his whole profits did not exceed five per cent, on the 
net revenue. 

Every Mamlatdai* on his appomtment, or at the com- 
mencement of the yeai*, received from Government an 
estimate of the revenue of his district, with a , 

^ Note — Ca-p- 

hst of all the authorized charges, mcludmg 
Sibandis, pensions, rehgious expenses, sala- 
lies, etc , etc. It was his duty to send in the 
balance to Government, and apropoi'tion of it, generally 
half, was paid immediately ; the rest was paid by instal- 
ments, but always m advance. The Mamlatdar then 
proceeded to his district, and moved about to superintend 
his offices, and to ledi'ess grievances ; he kept a Yakil 
at Puna to receive all orders, and answer aU complaints 
Complamts ai’e said to have been leadily heard ; but as 
all was done by the Pnnce or his Prime Mimster, that 
must have depended on then leism’e and patience. At 
the end of the year the Mamlatdai presented his 
accounts of the coUections, confiimed by the accounts 
signed by the Zammdars, and the receipts and ex- 
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penditure m hifl own office, drawn up by tbe Fadnavis, 
and signed by the other Darakdars These were care 
folly revised, and, as firom the mode of payment m 
advance there was generally a balance m favour of the 
Mamlatdar, all unauthorized charges were struck out of 
it, and often reductions were mode on account of sup 
posed embezzlements, without much proof or mvestiga 
faon The admitted balance was earned on m account 
from year to year, was sometimes compromised by 
partial payments, by grants of annmties, etc , but was 
seldom fully paid On the other hand, all balances due 
to the Government were exacted, though the Mamlatdar 
was not bound to pay the sum inserted m his estunate, 
if the receipts fell short of it If the dehiloation was 
owing to corruption on his part, he was obliged to 
refund , and if to hia neghgence, be was removed from 
his office Though, m this adjustment of accounts, all 
advantages appear to be on the aide of the Government, 
yet the Mamlatdors do not appear to have complamed, 
or to have suffered much m reohty They had probably 
many ways of makiTig money which eluded the utmost 
researches of the Government, especially as they could 
generally find means to engage the Zarmndars and 
Darakdars on their side The eouroes of their profit 
were concealment of receipts (especially fees, fines, and 
other undefined coUeebons), faise charges for remis 
sions, false musters non payment of pensions, and 
other frauds m expenditure 

The grand source of their profit was an extra assess 
ment above the revenue, which was called Sgjidir 
Wamd — Batti It was levied to pay expenses of the 
district not provided for by Government and naturally 
afforded a great field for peculabon , one of the chief of 
these expenses was called U^bar Kharoh, or Antasth 
This was originally apphed secretly to bribe the 
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Ministers and auditors. By degi’ees tlieir bribes became 
established fees, and the account was audited like the 
rest ; but as bribes were still requued, another increase 
of collection took place for this purpose, and as the 
auditors and accountants did not seaich minutely mto 
these delicate transactions, the Mamlatdar generally 
collected much more for himself than he did for his 
patrons. It was said that it was chiefly the G-oveni- 
ment that suffered by these frauds, and that the imposts 
did not fall heavy on the Eayats. If this were so, it 
was piobably owing to the interest the Mamlatdais had 
m the prospenty of their distiicts, fr'om the long periods^ 
for which they were allowed to hold them. Many men 
held the same district for as long as fifty years. 

The following was the manner in which the Mamlatdar 
raised the revenue fr’om his district. At the beginmng 
of the rains he sent foi the Patil, and gave him ^ ^ 

o Land revenue 

a general assm’ance that he should take no 
moie than was usual ; the Patil givmg a written 
engagement, specifymg the quantity of cultivated land, 
the quantity of waste, and that granted at a just rent to 
new settlers, and promismg to realize the revenue. He 
then went to his village, encouraged the Eayats to culti- 
vate, procui’ed them loans, or foibeai’ance fr’om former 
creditois, piomised to get them Takavi (or advances 
from the Mamlatdar), and pi evaded on them to under- 
take the ploughmg of new lands Takavi was given 
by the Mamlatdar, not by the Government; it was 
payable m two or three years with mteiest, and 
security was given by thePatd, or several of the Eayats. 

About the end of one yeai’, when the pimcipal 
harvest was nearly ready to be cut, the Mamlatdar 
moved out mto his drstnct, and was attended by the 
Paths of villages, with then* Kulkaims, who laid, 
before him the papers aheady enumerated. The whole 

19 
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coTmtry Iiaa been surveyed, and each field classed 
and assessed according to its circumstances and quality 
The northern distncta "were ji^eyed by Afalhk TJmbar, 
and the southern by the Adil Shahi Kings, besides 
partial and imperfect attempts at Burveys by the Mah 
ratios The assessment fixed by those monarchs is 
called the Tonkha The whole amount thus assessed 
was never actually realized in some villages, while m 
others a greater revenue may have been collected This 
gave rise to another rate, bemg the highest ever paid, 
which IB called the Kamil or Hemaul, and which is 
considered more applicable to practical purposes than 
the T anhha , that of the lost year, or of any recent year, 
is called the "Wasul or Akar All these rates are con 
tamed m the Kulkarm s papers, with the other par 
tioulars mentioned before w^ch ought to give a fall 
view of the state of the inhabitants and cultivation The 
Mamlatdor was enabled, by the intimate knowledge of 
the village possessed by bis Shekdars to judge of the 
accuracy of these statements end he proceeded to settle 
the revenue of the ensumg season, on a consideration of 
the amount paid m former years, comhmed with a 
regard to the actual state of things The Patil repre 
sented any ground there was for relaxation m the terms 
m which he expected the support of the Peahmukhi and 
Despande all hereditary officers being considered os 
connected with the Rayots The Patil was likewise 
accompamed by some of the prmcipal Bayats, especially 
of the Mirasdars who were witnesses to his proceed 
mgs, and who also assisted him with their opmions 
These discusmons generally ended m a second more 
partioular agreement, on which the Patil mterchanged 
with the Manilatdar on engagement fixing the revenue , 
that of the Momlatdar was called the Jamabandi 
Pab, and that of the Pabl, Kabul Katbo. The 
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Patils had generally settled with the Eayats the share 
winch each was to hear hefoie he came to make the 
settlements, and if anything imexpected was proposed, 
so as to derange the distribution agreed on, he returned 
to his village to consult the Eayats anew. When the 
Patil contmued obstmately to reject the terms offered 
by the Mamlatdar, a special officer was sent to the spot 
to examme the fields, and if no other means succeeded 
in effecting an adjustment, the Mamlatdar would offer 
what seems to have been the origmal principle m all 
settlements, namely, for Government to take half, and 
leave half to the cultivator. This plan was termed 
Bhattye. It is generally adopted in the Konkan, but 
seldom resorted to above the Ghats, until the final 
settlement was made , the crops m many parts of the 
country were kept in charge of Havildars on behalf ot 
Government, who allowed them to be carried off as soon 
as the settlement was completed. In the country im- 
mediately round Puna, however, and in that now under 
Satara, this custom was not observed. 

When the time for paying ainved, a Sibandi was 
sent by the Shekdar to assist the Patil. The Mhar 
summoned the Eayats, who paid them rent to the Patil 
m the presence of the Potadai', who assayed and 
stamped the money, and of the Kulkaim, who granted 
a receipt. When all was collected the Patil sent it by 
the Mhar, with a letter to the Deshmukhi, and another 
to the Kamavisdar, under charge of the ChauguUa, and 
recerved a receipt from the Mamlatdar If a Eayat 
refused, or was unable to pay his revenue, the Sibandi 
pressed him for it, confined him m the village chouki, 
exposed him to the sun, put a heavy stone on his head, 
and prevented his eatmg and diinkmg until he paid 
If this did not succeed, he was carried to the Mamlatdar , 
his cattle were sold, and himself thrown mto prison, 

19—2 
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or into irons Tins ngorotifl treatment was seldom 
necessary for tlie re^rular revenue, it was more 
employed in eiactmg eitraordmary taxes, and under 
the far min g system the practice of it was frequent and 
severe If a whole village resisted, these seventieB fell 
on the Patil , but previous to that extremity a horse 
man was billeted on the village, or a fine levied to 
mduce it to submit The payments were by three 
instalments, oorreaponding with the seasons of the 
Eabi, Tnsar and Khonf crops, there was frequently 
another at the end of the year, to recover all out 
standing balances 

The above relates to the regular rent or tax on the 
land, for it may be considered as rent with regard to 
the Upns and as a tax with regard to the Mirasdars 
(it is called by the natives, Aym Jama, or proper 
coUeotionB) Another regular source of revenue, levied 
partly on the Rayats and partly on the other inhabitants 
18 that termed by the Mahrattas, Sayai 
Jama (or extra collectionfl) , these taxes 
vary considerably m difierent districts, and even in 
different villages The following hst, though not 

complete, gives an idea of their nature The fi^t fall 
chiefly or entirely on the oulfavators, Dakab Pati a 
tax of one year s revenue m ten on tbe fa-ndfl of the 
Deahmukhi and Desponde Hak Ohouthai a fourth 
of tbe fees, levied ©vary year , Arhar ilharki, a 
particular tax on the TnamH of the Ithars, Moras 
Pati, an additional tax once in three years, on 
Moraadars Tnam Pijavi, a payment of Inamdars, 
of a third of the Government share of their lands 
yearly , Inam Pati, on occasional tax, imposed m 
times of exigency on Inamdars Pandi Gunna, an 
additional levy, 'equal to twelve per cent on the Tonkha, 
once m twelve years, Yir Hunda, an extra tax on 
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lands watered from wells. Other taxes were on traders 
alone. These were Mohterfa, a tax on shop-keepers, 
vaiying with them means * in fact, an mcome-tax ; 
Baloti, a tax on the twelve village servants. These, 
too, ai*e sometimes inclnded m the Ayin Jama, and 
in some places the Mohteifa foims a distmct head by 
itself ; Bazar Baithak, a tax on stalls at fairs ; Kumhhai’ 
Kam, on the eai’th dug up by the potteis The follow- 
ing might fall mdisciimmateiy on both classes; Ghar 
Pati, or Amber San, a house-tax levied fr’om all but 
Brahmms and village officeis. Batchappani, a fee 
on the annual examination of weights and measm’es; 
Tag, a similar fee on exammmg the scales used for 
bulky ai*ticles ; Bekka, or the right to beat a di’um on 
paidicular leligious and other occasions ; Khendi Jins 
(or puiveyance), the right to purchase articles at a 
certam late ; this was geneially commuted for a money 
payment * Lagna Tikka, a tax on mai’iiages . Pant 
Dauma, a paidicular tax on the mamage of widows : 
Mahis Pati, a tax on buffaloes : Bakre Pati, a tax on 
sheep. Theie were also occasional contributions m 
kmd, called Pur Purmanesh, such as bullocks’ hides, 
chai’coal, hemp, rope, ghee, etc , which weie often 
commuted for fixed money payments ; many other sums 
were paid m commutation for service. All these collec- 
tions were made by the Patil m small villages, though 
in towns theie was a separate officer to levy those most 
connected with the "land. Government had other 
souices of revenue included in the Savai Jama in 
each village, besides those enumerated. The piincipal 
were as follows * Khamawis, Gunehgan, or Kund 
Pm’shi, as fines and foifeitmres , Baitul Mai (Escheats) 
amount (piofit fi;om deposits and temporary sequestra- 
tions) ,* Wancharai, paid by cattle grazmg on Govern- 
ment lands ; Ghas Kattani, or grass cut on Government 
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lands, Derastlian I>ublii, denved from offerings to 
idols , Kliarbiizwam, on melon gardens on the beds 
of nvers Besides all thus, and besides the Ganm 
Kbarch, or village expenses, there were taxes to defray 
the Mehel Saudir Wamd, distnct expenses not already 
provided for by Government, in which were mcluded 
many personal expenses of the Mamlatdars, and a large 
fond for embezslement and corruption for himself and 
the courtiers who befriended him 

In addition to all these exactions, there were 
occasional impositionB on extraordinary emergencies, 
which were called Jasti Pati, and Yeksah 
Pati If these happened to be contmaed 
for several years they ceased to be considered as 
occasional impositions, and fell into the regular 
Savai Jama, but nntil the introductipn of the 
farming system, they are said to have been as rare as 
the occaaons which famished the pretext for them 
The changes mtroduced hy that system may be 
desonbed "without much difficulty They were in fect[ 
-n* tnodn* rather aggravatioiifl of the evils of the anoientj 
system than any complete umovationB The 
office of iTomlaidar, instead of being conferred as a 
favour on a person of experience and probity, who 
could be punished by removal if his conduct did not 
give satisfaction, was put op to auction among the 
Peahwa s attendants who were encouraged to bid high, 
and sometimes disgraced if they allowed a reluctance to 
enter on this sort of speculation Next year the same 
operation was renewed, and the district was generally 
transferred to a higher bidder The IXamlatdar, thus 
consbtuted, had no tune for inquiry, and no motive for 
forbearance , ho let his distnot out at on enhanced rote 
to under formers, who repeated the operation nntil it 
reached the Potils If one of these officers fanned hifl 
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own village, he became absolute master of everyone in 
it. No complamts were listened to, and the Mamlatdar, 
who was formerly a check on the Patil, as the Grovem- 
ment was on the Mamlatdar, now afforded Inm an 
excuse for tyranny of bearmg the blame of his exac- 
tions. If the Patil refused to faim the village at the 
late proposed, the case was perhaps woise, as the 
Mamlatdar’s own officeis undeitook to levy the sum 
determined on, with less knowledge and less mercy 
than the Patil ; in either case, the actual state of the 
cultivation was in essentials entiiely disiegarded. A 
man’s means of payment, not the land he occupied, 
were the scale on which he was assessed. No modera- 
tion was shown m levymg the sum fixed, and eveiy 
pretext for fine and foifeituie, eveiy means of rigour 
and confiscation, weie employed to squeeze the utmost 
out of the people befoie the ariival of the day when 
the Mamlatdar was to give up his chai’ge : amidst all 
this violence a legular account was piepai’ed, as if the 
settlement had been made m the most dehberate 
mannei. This account was of couise fictitious, and 
the collections were always undeiiated, as it enabled 
the Patil to impose on the next Mamlatdar, and the 
Mamlatdar to deceive the Government and his fellows. 
The next Mamlatdar pietended to be deceived ; he 
agreed to the most moderate teims, and gave eveiy 
encouragement except Takkavi (advances) to mcrease 
the cultivation ; but when the crops were on the 
ground, or when the end of his peiiod drew neai‘, he 
threw off the mask, and plundered like his piedecessor. 
In consequence of this plan, the assessment of the 
land, bemg proposed eaily m the season, would be made 
with some leference to foimer practice, and Saudir 
Wanid and other Patis would accumulate, until the 
time when the Mamlatdar came to make up his 
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accounts. It was tliea that his exactions were moat 
severely felt , for he had a fixed sum to complete, and 
if the collections fell short of it, he portioned out the 
balance among the exhausted villages, im posed a J osti 
(Zedati) Pati, or extra assessment, to pay it, and left 
the Patilfl to extort it on whatever pretence and by 
whatever means they thought proper "We ore now 
suffering from this system, for as we have no true 
accounts, and are afraid to over assess, we are obliged 
to be content with whatever the people agree to 
Captam Bnggs s collections in Khandesh, though will 
ingly acceded to by the Eayats, are yet much heavier 
than any that appear m the accounts during the ten 
years of oppression that have depopulated ^^andesh 
Some places, no doubt, escaped the oppressions of the 
farming system Where a village belonged to a man 
of infiuence or a favourite of such a man, the assess 
ment fell bght on bun, and he gamed by tbe emigration of 
Kayats, occasioned by the misfortunes of his neighbours 
The above sources of revenue were collected by the 
village establishment the following were m the hands 
of distmct officers directly under the Government 
Zaknt, or Customs — This was a transit duty levied 
by the bullock load but the rate vaned m proportion 
to the value of the article the high est w as 
eight rupees It was levied separately m 
every district, so that property was frequently liable to be 
stopped and searched To remedy tins moonvemence, 
there was a class called Hundekans m towns, who 
undertook for a amgle payment to pass articles through 
the whole country These men arranged with tbe 
farmers of the customs, and were answerable to them 
for the sums due In addition to the transit duty, 
there was a tax of l^per cent on the sole of animals 
included m the Zokat 
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2. The Grovemment lands were another soui’ce of 
revenue not included m the villages : ^ 

o J Goveminent 

they were divided into Sham , (cultivated 

fields) ; Kui-ans (gi-ass lands) ; Bag (gardens) ; and 

Ambrai (orchaids). 

3. The Sheep-pastui’es. — Tins was a tax paid by the 
KhiUames, or wandering shepherds, for the Sheep pafltutes 
light to feed their flocts on all waste lands, from the 
Tapti to the Tungbhadra. 

4. Eanwa. — fee paid for leave to cut Forests 
wood m the forests belonging to Government. 

5. Eotvah. — This may be called town duties ; it 
compnsed, besides the taxes mcluded in Savai 
Jama, a vaiaety of other imposts, among Town duties 
which the most considerable was a tax of 1 7 per cent, 
on the sale of houses. 

6. Tanhsal — The mint. siint 

7. Watan Zabti. — Pioduce of lands be- sequestration, 
longing to Zammdars, sequestiated by Government. 

Nazai. — Fmes, or fees paid on succession to 
propel ty. If a son succeeded his father he was not 
liable to this payment, unless he weie a 

^ Pines and fees 

Jahagudar, or other servant of Government. 

But m cases of adoption (that is, in almost all cases except 
where a son succeeded) it was exacted from ah persons. 

The first six ai’ticles were always, or almost always, 
fai'med ; the lest were not. The Zakat, before the 
cession of Puna, produced about five lacs of rupees, 
the sheep-pastuies about 25,000 rupees, the mmt at 
Puna yielded 10,000 rupees; the others weie con- 
founded with the geneial receipts of the districts wheie 
they were situated. The Watan Zabti yielded 50,000 
rupees. The amount of the Nazars was too fluctuating 
to be guessed at. 

The Kotwalset in Nana Fadnavi’s time yielded 
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60,000 rupees, of whacli a great part was produced by 
money extorted from persons guilty or suspected of 
adult^ Baji Bdv, mncli to his honour, abolished 
tbifl pretext for extortion, but Ins lemty was frr from 
being approved by the better part of his subjects The 
other articles were triding A^kam, which is sor 
important with us, did not yield above 10,000 rupees 1 
The use of spmtuous hquorswas forbidden at Puna, and' 
discouraged everywhere else , the effect of this system 
on the sobriety of the people is very conspicuous 
The outline of the revenue system adopted amce our 
acqmsition of the country is contained m my letter 
dated July 10th, conveying mstructions to the 
collectors, and in that dated July 14th, 
enclosing mstrucbons for Mamlaidars The leading 
pnnaples are to abolish farming, bnt otherwise to 
maintain the native system , to levy the revenue 
according to the actnal cnltrvaiion to make the assess 
ments hght , to impose no new taxes, and to do none 
away unless obnous and tmjnst, and, above all, to 
make no innovations Many innovataons were, however, 

I the result of the introdnction of foreign rulers and 
> foreign Tnafims of government , but in the revenne 
department most of them were beneficial The country, 
which had been under many Mamlatdars, with very 
unequal extent of territory and power, was placed 
under five pnnoipal officers (I include Satara), with 
much superior weight and respeotabihty The chief 
authonty now refflded in the distnct, and devoted hifl 
whole time to its affairs and all subordinate agents 
were obhged to foUow his example The straggling | 
revenue divosions of the Mahrattas were formed intoj 
compact distnots, each yielding fixim 60 to 70,000| 
rupees a year, and placed under a Mamlatdar Tho^ 
numerous partitious of revenue (Ohouth, Babti, etc ),' 
being thrown into the hands of one agent, were ^ 
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vu’tually abolislied. The assessments were much 
hghter than formerly, and much moie uniform and 
cleai’ly defined. The powers of the Mamlatdais were 
hmited, and the system of fixed pay 'and no perqmsites 
was decidedly introduced in prmciple, though of com’se 
it may he still secietly depaited from in practice. The 
impiovements m the admmistration of the levenue 
department are gi’eater than in the ruleis Faith is 
kept with the Eayat, more hberal assistance is given him 
in advance, he is not haiassed by false accusations as 
pietexts to extoi-t money, and his complamts find a 
readiei hearmg and lediess. Some of our alterations 
aie less agi’eeable to all, or to particulai* classes. We 
have moie forms and moie stiictness than our pre- 
decessois ; the power of the Patil is weakened by the 
gieatei interference of our Mamlatdais. His emolu- 
ments aie injuied by our reductions of the Saudir 
Waiiid , and even the Eayats, who were taxed for his 
profit, ai’e made to feel the want of some of then* 
chanties and amusements, while they confound the 
consequent reductions of then payments with the 
general dimmution m the assessment. The chai’acter 
of oui Mamlatdais is not entuely what we could wish; 
as the country was occupied before the Peshwa’s cause 
was desperate, few of his adherents would venture to 
jom us, and we were obhged to employ such persons as 
we could procure, without much regal’d to then merit. 
In Puna and Satai’a the Mamlatdai's are, nevertheless, 
respectable servants of the old Government , I have 
more doubts regardmg thoSe in Khandesh, being chiefly 
either from the Nizam’s country (which is notorious for 
bad government) or from Hindustan. I have strongly 
recommended to all the coUectois to take every oppor- 
tunity to mtroduce sei’vants of the former Government, 
but much time must elapse before this can be entnely 
accomphshed. An imporfant change is made by the 
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mtroduotion of eome mon from the Madras provinces , 
thongll very onxions to employ tlie revenue officers of 
tlie Mahratta Government m general, I thought it de 
sirable to have a v6ry few of our oldest subjects, as well 
from general pohoy in a new conquest, as to introduce 
some models of system and regulonty As each collector 
was to have two principal officers to check each other, I 
thought it would contribute to that object and answer 
other ends to have one of them from the Madras 
provinces General Monro was also obhged to bring 
a very great proportion of persons of this descnption 
mto the country under hia charge They are merer 
active more obedient to orders more exact andl 
methodical than the Mohrattas, but they mtrodnce 
forms of respect for their immediate supenors qmte 
unknown here, while they show much less consideration 
for the great men of the coimtry, and are more rough, 
harsh, and msolent m their general demeanour It 
might be worth while to consider how much of these 
charactenstics they owe to us, and how much to the 
Mnseulmans 

The duties of the Mamlatdars are to snpermtend the 
collecfaon of the revenue to manage the pohce, 
to receive civil and cnmmal oomplamte, re 
ferring the former to Panchayata, and send 
mg up the latter to the collector They have 
a Sirashtedar who keeps their records, an 
P?t*^^d<55d accountant, and some other assistants- The 
^ Monilatdar is from 70 to 160 rupees 
month, and that of a Biraahtedar from 36 
^^to 60 The systems adopted by all the 
collectors were founded on the Mahratta 
though varying from, it and from 
ABjMtawh. each other m some parfacnlars The foundo 
bon for the assessment in oil was the amount paid 
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by each village in times when the people considered 
themselves to have been well governed. Deductions 
were made from this m proportion to the dimmntion of 
the cultivation, and afterwai'ds fother allowances were 
made on any specific giounds alleged by the Eayats. 
The amount to be paid was paititioned among the 
Eayats by the vdlage officers, and if all weie satisfied, 
Patas were given, and the settlement was ended. 

All the collectors abolished Jasti Patis (or aibi- 
tiary taxes having no reference to the land or trade), 
and all regulated the Saudu* Wan id, doing away all 
exactions on that account, more than were necessary 
for the village expenses Captam Briggs even abohshed 
the Saudir Waiiid Pati altogether, and defrayed the 
village expenses from the G-overnment revenue, limiting 
the amount to 4 per cent, on the gross Jama. The 
expediency of this arrangement is, however, doubtful, 
both as to the close restriction of the expense and the 
laymg it on Government ; all paid great attention to 
the cucumstances of the Eayats, and made their assess- 
ment studiously hght. There were, however, some 
points of difference in then pioceedmgs Mr Chaphn 
and Captam Giant contented themselves with ascertam- 
mg the extent of the land under cultivation, by the 
information of neighbom’s, and of nval village officers, 
aided by the observation of then own servants. Captam 
Pottmger and Captam Eobeitson had the lands of some 
villages measured, but only m cases where they sus- 
pected frauds , and Captain Briggs began by a measme- 
ment of the whole cultivation either of Gangtaii alone, 
or of both that and Khandesh. All the collectois kept 
up the principle of the Eayatwari_settlement, and some 
Gained it to a greater extent than had been usual with 
the Mahi-attas. Mr. Chaplin and Captam Pottmgei, 
after setthng with the Patil foi the whole village. 
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settled with each Eayat, and gave him a Pata for hia 
field Captain Grant and Captain Robertson settled 
with the Patil and gave him a Pata, but first ascer 
tamed the amocmt assessed on each Eayat, and inquired 
if he was satisfied with it , and Captain Bnggs, though 
he settled for each field, did it all with the Patil, 
takmg an engagement from him to oxplam at the end 
of the year how much he had levied on each Rayat 

This refers to the settlement with the villages The 
customs have been farmed on account of the difficulty 
of prepoiing a tanfif*, and of superintending the mtro 
duction of a new system while the collectors were so 
fully occupied m other matters No complamts are 
made, from which it may be inferred that the present 
system, if not profitable to Govemment, is not op 
presaive to the people The exemptions of our camp 
dealers have been done away, the original motive of 
them (to prevent disputes between our people and the 
Peshwa s) being no longer in force The exemption 
made no difference m the price of articles to the troops, 
though it afforded a pretence for great frauds m the 
customs The only good effect it had was to attach 
dealers to the comp bazaars , bat the exemption from 
taxes while in cantonments and from the customs also 
when on eamce, may be expected to be sufficient to 
retam them 

The sheep pasturee ore stfll a distmot farm, but the 
arrangement is so inconvement, from the want of authority 
m the hands of collectors over shepherds entering their 
difltncts, that I propose to alter it. 

None of the taxes colled Kotwoh are now levied, 
they having either been done away or suspended by 
Baji Rav If they should prove only to be qus 
pended, the unexceptionable ones ought, if possible, to 
be restored 
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The Abkan I would recommend keepmg in its 
present l6w state, by prohibitions or by very heavy 
taxes. 

The mint is still farmed, but this should be changed 
as soon as a system regaidmg the comage has been 
resolved on. 

The other taxes require no particular remark. The 
tax on adoptions ought to be kept up as one that is 
httle felt, and is attended with advantages m recordmg 
successions. 

POLICE AOT) CREVimAL JUSTICE 

The Mahratta system of pohce is that common m 
the Deccan, which has alieady been too fully 
described to reqmie a minute account temotpouce 

The Patil is responsible for the police of his village 
He IS aided by his Kulkarm and Ghaugulla, and 
when the occasion requnes it, by aU the m- 

Village police 

habitants. His gi’eat and responsible assistant 
m matters of police is the village watchman, who is 
called the ^^larri m the Kamatik, the Mhar m the 
Mahiatta country, and the Jagla m Khandesh ,* m the 
fii’st-named district he is by caste a Beder, m the 
second a Dher, and in the third a Bhil. Though there 
is only an allowance for one watchman m a village, the 
family has generally branched out into several numbers, 
who reheve and aid each other m their duties. The 
duties are to keep watch at mght, to find out all 
arrivals and depaitm’es, obseiwe all strangers, and 
report all suspicious persons to the Patil. The 
watchman is likewise bound to know the character of 
each man m the village, and m the event of a theft 
committed within the village bounds, it is his busmess 
to detect the thief. He is enabled to do this by his 
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early habits of mqniflitivenesB and observation, as well 
as by the nature of his allowance which being partly a 
small share of the grain and similar property belongmg 
to each house, he is kept always on the watch to 
aecertam his fees, and always in motion to collect 
them When a theft or robbery happens, the watch- 
man commences his mquines and researches it is very 
common for him to trtick a thief by his footsteps , and 
if he does this to another village, so os to satisfy the 
watchman there, or if he otherwise traces the property 
to an adjoining village, his responsibility ends, and it is 
the duty of the watchman of the new village to take up 
the pursuit The last village to which the thief has 
been clearly traced becomes answerable for the pro 
perty stolen, which would otherwise fall on the villsge 
where the robbery was committed The watchman is 

obhged to moke up this amount as as his means go, 

and the remamder is levied on the whole village The 
exaction of tbis indemnity is evidently nnjnst, sinoe the 
village might neither he oble to prevent the theft nor 
to make np the loss , and it was only m particular 
cases that it was insisted on to its foil extent, but 
some fine was generally levied, and neglect or con 
mvance was punished by transferring the Tuam of the 
Patil or watchman to his nearest rdation, by fine, by 
imprisonment m irons or by severe corporeal punish 
ment Tins responsibility was necessary , as, besides 
the usual temptation to neglect the watchman is often 
himself a thief, and the Patil disposed to harbour 
thieves with a view to shore their profits This 
peouhor temptation in case of theft has mode that 
offence to be most noticed In other onmes, the village 
liflfl 1^88 mterest in connivance, and probably is suffi 
ciently active , but gross neghgence m these coses also 
would have been punished by the Government I 
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have mentioned that besides the regulai* village watch- 
men others were often entei tamed from the plundermg 
tubes in the neighboimhood. Their busmess was to 
assist m lepellmg open force, and to aid m the appre- 
hension of all offenders, but cliiefly to prevent depreda- 
tions by their own tribes, and to find out the perpetratois 
when any did occur. 

The Patil was under the same authority as a pohce 
officer that he was as a levenue one — the Mamlatdar, who 
employed the same agents m this depaitment 

1 ^ o j. DLstricfc Police 

as m the other. The Mamlatdai* saw that all 
vdlageis acted in concert, and with proper activity; 
and when there was a Sarsubhedai*, he kept the same 
supeimtendence over the Mamlatdais These officers 
had also considerable estabhshments to maintain the 
tianquiUity of then distiicts. These were the Seban- 
dis 01 iire gulai* anfantiv, and the small paities of hoise 
which weie kept m every distiict; they were, howevei, 
employed to oppose violence, and to suppoit the village 
pohce, not to discover offendeis. With the Mamlatdar 
also rested all geneial aiiangements with the chiefs of 
Bhils 01 othei piedatory tubes, eithei foi foibeaiing 
fi'om plunder themselves, oi foi assisting to check it m 
others. The Mamlatdar had great disci etionaiy powers, 
and even a Patil would not hesitate to secuie a sus- 
pected pel son, or to take any measure that seemed 
• necessaiy to mamtam the pohce of his village, for 
which he was answeiable 

This was the plan of the pohce up to the time of 
Baji Eav, duimg the leign of Madhav Eav I., and 
hkewise dmmg the admimstiation of Nana Fadnavis ; 
it IS said to have succeeded m preserving great security 
and oidei. 

The confusions in the commencement of Baji EW’s 

20 . 
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early habits of mqmflitiveiieBa and observation, as well 
as by the nature of his allowance, which being partly a 
HTTift]] share of the gram and eimilftr property belongmg 
to each house, he is hept always on the watch to 
ascertam his fees, and always m motion to collect 
them When a theft or robbery happens, the watch 
man commences his inquiries and researches it is very 
common for him to track a thief by his footsteps , and 
if he does this to another village, so as to satisfy the 
watchman there or if he otherwise traces the property 
to an adjoining village, his reaponsibihty ends, and it is 
the duty of the watchman of the new village to take up 
the puramt The last village to which the thief has 
been clearly traced becomes answamble for the pro 
perty stolen, which would otherwise Ml on the village 
where the robbery was committed The watchman is 
obliged to make up tlua amount as far as his means go, 
and the remamder is levied on the whole village The 
exaction of this mdemmty is evidently unjust, smce the 
village might neither be able to prevent the theft nor 
to make up the lose , and it was only m particular 
cases that it wos insisted on to its full extent, bnt 
some fine was generally levied , and neglect or con 
mvance was punished by tronsfemiig the Tnam of the 
Patl or watchman, to his nearest relation, by fine, by 
imprisonment m irons or by severe corporeal punish 
ment This responsibility was necessary , as, besides 
the usual temptation to neglect the watchman is often 
himself a thief, and the Pstil disposed to harbour 
thieves with a view to share their profits This 
pecnlmr temptation m case of theft has made that 
offence to be most noticed In other onmes, the village 
has l^BS mterest m connivance, and probably is snffi 
ciently active , bnt gross negligence m these cases n.lso 
would have been punished by the Government I 
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have mentioned that besides the legular village watch- 
men others were often entertained from the plmideiing 
tubes m the neighhom’hood. Their bnsmess was to 
assist m repeUing open force, and to aid m the appre- 
hension of all offenders, but chiefly to pi event depreda- 
tions by their own tribes, and to find out the perpetrators 
when any did occur. 

The Patil was under the same authority as a pohce 
officer that he was as a revenue one — the Mamlatdar, who 
employed the same agents in this depai’tment 
as m the other. The Mamlatdai* saw that all 
villagers acted in concert, and with proper activity; 
and when theie was a Sarsubhedar, he kept the same 
supermtendence over the Mamlatdai’s These officers 
had also consideiable estabhshments to mamtam the 
tianquilhty of their districts. These were the Seban- 
dis or ure gulai^unfantry, and the small paities of horse 
which weie kept in every distiict, they were, howevei, 
employed to oppose violence, and to support the village 
police, not to discovei offendeis With the Mamlatdar 
also lested all general arrangements with the chiefs of 
Bhils or othei piedatory tribes, either for foibearing 
from plundei themselves, or for assisting to check it m 
others The Mamlatdar had gieat discretionary poweis, 
and even a Patil would not hesitate to secure a sus- 
pected pel son, 01 to take any measure that seemed 
' necessaiy to mamtam the pohce of his village, for 
which he was answeiable. 

This was the plan of the pohce up to the time of 
Baji Eav, duimg the reign of Madhav Eav I., and 
hkewise duimg the administration of Nana Fadnavis; 
it IS said to have succeeded m pieservmg gieat security 
and 01 del. 

The confusions in the commencement of Baji Eav’s 

20 
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reign, tlie weakneBS of lus own government, the want 
AittTAticBs of employment for adventurers of all kmds, 
and the effects of the famme, greatly deranged 
the system of pohce , and to remedy the disorders mto 
whioh it fell, an office was instituted, under the name 
of Tapasnavifl, the special duty of which 
^ discover and seize offenders The 
Tapaanavises had districts of different extent, not 
correspondmg with the usual revenue divisions, and 
only comprehending those portions of the country 
where the services of such officers were thought to be 
most required They had a junsdiotion entirely 
independent of the Momlatdars, and hod a body of 
horse and foot which was the principal instrument of 
their administration They had also K^gshis and 
spies, whom they employed to give information, and 
on receiving it they went with a body of horse to the 
village where the theft happened, and proceeded to 
seize the Fatil and the watchmen, and to demand the 
thief, or the amount of the property stolen, or the fine 
which they thought proper to impose, if the offence 
were any other than theft The detection of the 
offender they seem to have left in general to the 
ordinary village pohce It may be supposed that such 
a violent proceeding, and one so foreign to the ordinary 
system, could not fail to clash with the former institu 
^ons ahd accordingly there were constant and loud 
oomplamts by the Mamlatdars and villagers that the 
Tapasnavises were only active m eitortmg money 
under false aconsations and that robbers rather flour 
iflhed under their protection The Tapasnavifles 
on the other hand, complamed of mdifference, con- 
nivance and counteraction on the part of the villagers 
and revenue officers 

Great abuses it must be mentioned, ore stated to 
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have at all tunes existed, even under the regular 
system. Crimmals found refuge in one dis- 
trict when chased out of another ; some 
Jahagu’dars and Zammdai’S made a trade of hai’houiing 
robbers; and any offender, it is said, could pm’ohase 
hisurelease, if he had money enough to pay for it. 
False accusations were likewise made a cloak to 
exaction" £om the innocent ; and villagers were obliged 
to pay the amount of plundered property, m the loss of 
which they had no shai-e, and for which the losers 
received no compensation. Theie cannot be a stronger 
pi oof of the enormous abuses to which the former 
pohce was liable than is furnished by an occuinence m 
the city of Puna, under the eye of Government, in the 
days of Nana Fadnavis. There was at that time a 
Kotwa lL nailed Ghasi Earn, a native of Hmdustan, 
who was much trusted, and rose to great eminence. 
This man was convicted of having for many yeai’S 
employed the powers of the pohce in mui’ders and 
oppiessions, which the natives illustrate by stones far 
beyond belief, his gmlt was at length detected, and 
excited such mdignation, that though a Brahmm, it 
was decided to pumsh him capitally ; he was therefore 
led thi’ough the city on a camel, and then abandoned 
to the fuiy of the populace whom this exposure had 
assembled, and by them stoned to death. 

In Baji Eav's time 9,_000_j.npees a month was 
allowed to the officer who had chmge of the pohce at 
Puna : from this he had to mamtam a veiy 
large estabhshment of peons, some horse 
patrols, and a considerable number of Eamoshis ; 
besides being answerable foi the amount of property 
plundered, whenever the Peshwa thought pioper to 
call on him. Still his appomtment was reckoned 
lucrative, as the pay of his estabhshment was veiy 

20—2 
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low, and both he and they denved mucli profit from 
nnavowed eiaotionB The pohce, however, was good , 
on th 6 whole, murders or robbenes, attended with 
violence and alarm, were very rare , and I have 
never heard any complamts of the infleounty of pro 
perty 

Next to the prevention of crimes and the apprehen 
Sion of cnminals, comes the manner m which offences, 
crimimi Jo.- etc 016 tnod oud puniahed in this are 
mvolved the authorities competent to try, the 
forms of trial, and the law by which guilt is defined 
and punishment awarded 

The power of admmiBtenng cnmmal justice, under 
the Mahxatta Government, was vested in the revenue 
officers and vaned with their rank, from the 
Patil who could only put a mnn for a few 
days m the village ohoki to the Saisubhedar, who m 
latter days had the power of life and death Formerly 
this power was confined to persons invested with the 
full powers of Government by bemg entrusted with the 
MutaUiki seal and to great mditary chiefs m their 
own armies or their own Jahogirs 

The nght of inflicting punishment was however, 
extremely undefined and v,bs exercised by each man, 
more according to his power and mfiueiice than to his 
office One Patil would flog and fine, and put m the 
stocks for many weeks and another would not even 
venture to imprison Most Mamlutdars would hang a 
Eamom, Bhil, or Mang robber without a reference, 
and those at a distance would exercise their power 
without scruple, while the behest civil officers if at 
Puna, would pay the Peshwa the attention of applying 
for his sanction m a capital case A Chief was fiiought 
to have authority over his own troops n-tid servants 
wherever he was Scmdia, while he affected to act 
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under the Peshwa, put many of his Chiefs and Ministers 
(even Brahmins), who had been accused of plots, to 
death. At Puna, Appa Besai, m 1813, while com- 
pletely in the Peshwa’s power, blew away one of his 
Sai’dars from a gun, for conspiiacy agamst him, and 
was never questioned, though the execution took place 
•within a mile of Puna. 

There was no prescribed form of trial. A piincipal 
lebel, or a head of banditti, would be executed at once, 
on the ground of notonety ; any Bhil, caught 
in a pai’t of the countiy wheie the Bhils were 
plundering the load, would be hanged immediately. In 
doubtful cases the chief authonty would order some of the 
people about him to mqume mto the affair. The piisoner 
was exammed, and if suspicions weie strong he was 
flogged to make him confess. Witnesses were examined, 
and a summaiy of then* e'vidence and of the statement 
of the accused were always taken down in wiitmg. 
They were sometimes conhonted with the accused, in 
the hope of shammg or peiplexmg the pai’ty whose 
statement was false ; but this was by no means necessaiy 
to the regulaiity of the proceedmgs. The chief 
authority would generally consult his officers, and 
peihaps employ a committee of them to conduct an 
mquny ; but I should doubt whether Pancjbayats were 
ever generally employed _in criminal '^tnals, though 
mentioned by Capain Grant to have been so in the ^ 
Satara countiy. 

In crimes agamst the State, the Prmce made such 
mquiries, or directed his Ministers to make such, as 
seemed reqmsite for his own safety, and gave such 
oiders regaidmg the accused as then* case seemed l^o 
leqmi’e. Tortuie was employed to compel confession 
and disclosm*e of accomphces. 

Trials of this sort were natui’ally considered in a 
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despotic Government as above all law , bnt even m 
^ common criminal trials, no law seems ever to 
be referred to, except in cases connected witli 
religidn, where Shasbis were sometunes consnlted 
The only rule seems to have been the custom of the 
country, and the magistrate s notice of expediency 
The Hmdn law was quite disused, probably owing to 
its absurdity, and although every man is tolerably 
aoquamted with its rules m civil cases, I do not beheve 
anyone but the very learned has the least notion of its 
onmmal enactments 

The following were the customary punishments 
Murder, unless attended with pecnhor atrocity, appears 

never to have been capital, and was usually 

p TTT^fll>Tyw*T^fr» * 

punished by fine Highway robbery was 
generally punished with death, because it was generally 
committed by low people, for a greater distinction was 
made in the punishment on account of the caste of the 
criminal than the nature of the crime A man of 
tolerable caste was seldom put to death, except for 
offences against the State In such casea birth seems 
to have been no protection Vitoji, the full brother 
to Yeshwont B4v Holkar was trampled to death by an 
elephant for rebeUion, or rather for heading a gang of 
predatory horse Sayiyi Atole, a dispossessed Jahagir 
dar, was blown away from a gun for the same offence, 
“yet it IS well observed by Mr Chaplin that treason and 
rebelhon were thought less of timn with us This 
ongmated m a want of steadiness, not of seventy, m 
the Government When it suited a temporary con 
vemence an accommodation was made with a rebel, 
who was immediately restored, not only to safety, but 
to favour Balknshn Gangadhar received a Jabagir for 
the same insurrection for which Yitoji Holkar was 
put to death Yiswas Eav Ghatge, who headed a 
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lai’ge body of plundering horse and was cut up by the 
Duke of Wellington at Mankaisui*, was tieated'with 
much favour by the Peshwa; but Abdulla Kh'an, a 
relative of the Nabob of Savanore, who committed the 
same offence at a subsequent period, was blown away 
from a gun. The other punishments were hangmg,<^ 
beheading, cuttmg to pieces with swords, and crushmg 
the head with a mallet. Pmnshments, though pubhc, ^ 
were always executed with httle ceremonj’’ or form 
Brahmin pnsoners, who could not be executed, were 
poisoned, or made away with by deletenous food ; bread 
made of equal pai-ts of flour and salt was one of these. 
Women were never put to death ; long confinement, 
and the cuttmg off the nose, ears, and breast, were the 
severest pumshments inflicted on them. Mutilation 
was very common, and the person who had his hand, 
foot, eais or nose cut off, was turned loose as soon as 
the sentence was executed and left to his fate. 
Imprisonment m hill foits and in dungeons was common ; 
and the prisoners, unless theyweie people of considera- 
tion, were always neglected, and sometimes allowed to 
starve. Pnsoners for theft were often whipped at mtervals 
to make them discover where the stolen pioperty was 
hidden. Hai’d labour, m buildmg fortifications especially, 
was not unknown ,* but, like most ignominious pumsh- 
ments, was confined to the lowei orders. Brandmg 
with a hot non was du'ected by the Hmdu law, but I 
do not know that it was practised. Floggmg with a 
maitmgale was veiy common m tiiflmg offences, such 
as petty thefts, etc. But the commonest of, all pumsh- 
ments was fine and^cqn^cation of goods, to which the 
Mamiutdai* was so much prompted by his avarice, that 
it is often difficult to say whether it was inflicted as the 
legulai pumshment, or merely made use of as a pretence 
for gaming wealth. On the one hand, it seems to have 
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been the Mahratta practice to pnniflli murder, especially 
if committed by a man of good caste, by fine , bat on 
the other, the MamlntdniB would frequently release Bhil 
robbers contrary to the established custom, and even 
allow them to renew their depredations, on the payment 
of a sum of money No other punishment, it may be / 
averred, was ever inflicted on a man who could afibrd 
to pay a fine , and on the whole, the onnunal system) 
of the Alahrattas was in the last state of disorder and| 
cormpbon 

Judging firom the impunity with which crimes might 
be committed under a system of criminal josbce and 
pohce such as tiaa been described, we should 
be ledto frncy the Mahratta country a complete 
scene of anarchy and violence No picture, however, 
could be farther from the truth The reports of the 
collectors do not represent cnmes as parbculaily 
numerous Mr Chaplin, who has the best opportunity 
of drawing a comparison with our old provinces, thmlcs 
them rather rarer here and there Murder for revenge, 
generally arising either from jealousy or disputes about 
landed property, and as frequently about village rani 
is menfaoned as the commonest crime among the ^ 
Mahrattas Arson and cattle stealing, as a means of 
revenging wrongs, or extorting jusbce, m common m 
the Kamatik Gang robberies and highway robbery are 
common, but are almost always comnutted by Bhils 
and other predatory tnbes, who scarcely form part of 
the society , and they have never smce I have been m 
the country, reached to such a pitch as to bear a 
moment s comparison with the state of Bengal described 
in the papers laid before Parliament 

It is of vast importance to ascertom the causes that 
counteracted the cormpbon and relaxabon of the pohce, 
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and wlncli kept this countiy in a state supeiior to onr 
oldest possessions, amidst all the abuses and 
oppressions of a Native Government. The account for 
piincipal causes to which the disorders m 
Bengal have been attributed are ; the over-population, 
and the consequent degi’adation and pusillanimity of the 
people ; the general revolutions of property, in conse- 
quence of oui levenue arrangements, which drove the 
upper classes to disaffection, and the lower to despeia- 
tion ; the want of employment to the numerous classes, 
whether military or otheiwise, who were maintamed by 
the Native Government ; the abohtion of the ancient 
system of police, m which, besides the usual bad effects 
of a general change, were mcluded the removal of 
responsibihty fi'om the Zammdars; the loss of their 
natm*al influence as an instrument of police ; the loss of 
the seiTices of the village watchmen ; the loss of a hold 
over that class which is naturally disposed to plunder, 
and, m some cases, the necessity to which mdividuals 
of it were driven to turn robbers, from the resumption of 
then’ allowances ,* the sepai’ation of the revenue, magis- 
terial, judicial, and mrhtaiy powers, by which all were 
weakened ; the fuither weakness of each from the checks 
imposed on it ; the delays of tiials, the difficulties of con- 
viction, the inadequacy of punishment, the tiouble and 
expense of prosecuting and givmg evidence ; the re- 
stiamts imposed by om’ maxims on the assumption of 
power by mdividuals, which, combined by the diead of 
the Adalat, discoui’aged all fr’om exei*tion m suppoit 
of the pohce ; the want of an upper class among the 
natives, which could take the lead on such occasions ; 
and, to conclude, the small number of Emopean magis- 
trates (who supply the place of the class last men- 
tioned), their want of connection and communication 
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wath the natives, and of knowledge of their language 
and character 

The Mahratta country preeents, in many respects, a 
complete contrast to the above picture The people 
are few compared to the quantity of arable land They 
are hardy, warlike, and always armed till of late years 
The situation of the lower orders was very comfortable, 
and that of the upper prosperous There was abund 
ance of employment in the domestic establishments 
and foreign conquests of the nation The ancient 
system of pohee was mamtamed* All the powers of 
the State were muted m the same hands, and their 
ngour was not checked by any suspicions on the part 
of the Government, or any scmples of their owm In 
cases that threatened the peace of society, apprehension 
was sudden and arbitrary, trial summary, and punish 
ment prompt and severe The innocent might some- 
tunes suffer, but the guilty could BcorceJy ever escape 
As the magistrates were natives, they readily understood 
the real state of a case submitted to them, and wore 
httle retarded by scruples of conscience, so that prose 
enters and witnesses had not long to wait In their lax 
system, men knew that if they were right m substance, 
they would not be questioned about the form , and 
perhaps they likewise knew that if they did not protect 
themselves they could not always expect protection 
from the magistrate, whose buflmesa was rather to keep 
down great disorder than to afford assistance m cases 
that might be settled without his aid The ATamlutdars 
were themselves considerable persons, and there were 
men of property and consideration m every neighhour 
hood , Tnamdors, Jahagirdors, or old Zoiumdars. These 
men associated with the ranks above and below them, and 
kept up the oham of society to the Prmce By thin means 
the higher orders were kept informed of the sitnabon 
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of tlie lower ; and as there was scarcel^_any man without 
a patiQiij men might be exposed to oppression, but could 
scarcely suffer from neglect. 

Many of the evils fr'om which this countiy has 
hitherto been exempt are mseparable fr-om the intro- 
duction of a foreign Government-; but perhaps 

. ^ T Means for 

the greater may be avoided by proper pie- preserving an 
cautions. Many of the upper classes must 
smk mto comparative poverty, and many of those who 
were employed in the coui't and army must absolutely 
lose their bread. Both of these misfortunes happened 
to a certain extent in the commencement of Baji Eav’s 
reign ; but as the fr’ame of Government was entire, the 
bad effect of these pai’tial evils was sunnounted. 
Whether we can equally mamtam the fr-ame of Govern- 
ment IS a question that is yet to be exammed. The 
present system of pohce, as far as 1 elates to the villages, 
may be easily kept up ; but I doubt whether it is 
enough that the village establishment be maintained, 
and the whole put under a Mamlatdar. The Patil's 
respectabihty and influence m his village must be kept 
up, by allowmg him some latitude, both m the expendi- 
tme of the village expenses, and m restraining petty 
disorders m his village So far fr’om wishing that it 
were possible for the Euiopean officeis to hear all com- 
plamts on such subjects, I think it fortunate that they 
have not time to mvestigate them, and thmk it desirable 
that the Mamlutdars also should leave them to the 
Patils, and thus preserve a power on the aid of which 
we must, in all branches of the Government, gi’eatly 
depend. Zealous co-operation of the Patils is as I 
essential to the collector of the revenue, and to the 
admimstration of civil justice, as to the pohce ; and it 
ought, therefore, by all means to be seemed. Too 
much caie cannot be taken to pi event then duty 
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becoming irksome, and tbeir indnenco unpaired by 
bnngmg tbeir oondnot too often under the correction of 
tbeir superiors I would lend a ready ear to all com 
plaints against them for oppression, but I would not 
disturb them for inattention to forms , and I would leave 
them at hberty to settle petty complamte tbeir own way, 
provided no serious punishment were inflicted on either 
party We may weaken the Patils afterwards if we 
find it necessary, and retrench their emoluments , but 
our steps should be cautaous, for if we once destroyed 
our influence over the Patils or thens over the people, 
we can never recover either Care ought also to be 
taken of the condition of the village watchmen, whose 
allowance, if not sufficient to support him, and to keep 
him out of temptation to thieve, ought to be increased, 
but it ought not to be so high as to make him inde 
pendent of the community, and it ought always to be 
in part denved from contributaons which may compel 
him to go his rounds among the villagers, as at present 
If the village pohoe bo preserved the n&tt step is to 
preserve the efficiency of the Mamlatdar, at present 
all powers ore mvested m that officer, and as long as 
the auxiliary horse and Sebandis are kept up he has 
ample means of preserving order The only thing 
requisite at present is that the Mamlaidar should 
have higher pay to render him more respectable and 
more above temptation, and to mduoe the better 
sort of natives to accept the office When the 
Sebandis are reduced m numbers s-nA the horse dis- 
charged, our means of preserving the police will be 
greatly weakened at the same time that the number of 
enemies to the public tranqmlhty will be increased , the 
number of Sebandis now in our pay, by giving employ 
ment to the idle and needy, contributes, I have no doubt, 
more than anything else to the remarkable good order 
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■which this pait of our new conquests has hitherto 
enjoyed. The Mamlatdai- "will also feel the want of 
many of the Jahagirdais and others of the upper class 
who used to aid his predecessors with then influence, 
and even with their tioops. The want of that class 
will be still more felt as a channel thi-ough which 
Goveinment could receive the accounts of the state of 
the distiicts, and of the conduct of the Mamlutdars 
themselves. The cessation of all prospects of use ■will 
of itself in a great measui’e destroy the connection 
between them and then rulers, and the natural distance 
which I am ahaid must always remam between natives 
and Enghsh gentlemen will tend to complete the 
sepai’ation. Somethmg may be done by keepmg up the 
simplicity and equahty of Mahi’atta manneis, and by 
imitating the facility of access which was conspicuous 
among then Chiefs. On this also the contmuance of 
the spuit of the people and of om- own populaiity ■will 
probably m a gieat measuie depend. Sn Hemy 
Stiachey, in his iepoi*t laid befoie Parhament, 
attributes many of the defects in our administration 
m Bengal to the unmeasuiable distance between us and 
the natives, and afteiwaids adds that theie is scarcely a 
native m his distiict who would think of sittmg do-wn 
in the presence of an Enghsh gentleman. Here, eveiy 
man above the lank of a Harkma sits down before 
us, and did befoie the Peshwa; even a common Eayat, 
if he had to stay any time, would sit down on the giound. 
This contributes, as fai as the mechanical paits of the 
society can, to keep up the mteicouise that ought to 
subsist between the governors and the governed, theie 
is, however, a great chance that it 'wiU be allowed to 
die away. The gieater means of keepmg it up, is for 
gentlemen to receive the natives often, when not on 
busmess. It must be o'wned theie is a gieat difficulty 
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in this Tlie society of the natives can never be in 
itself agreeable , no man can long converse with the 
generality of them withont being provoked with their 
constant selfishness and design, weaned with their 
importnmties, and disgnated with their flattery Their 
own prejndices also esolude them from onr society in 
the hours given up to recreation, and at other times 
want of leisure is enough to prevent gentlemen 
receiving them , but it ought to be remembered that 
this mtercourse with the natives is much a poiut of 
duty, and contnbutea as much towards good govern 
ment as the details in which we are generally occupied 
Much might likewise be done by raismg our 
Jdomlatdars to a rank which might render it oreitable 
for native gentlemen to associate with them It must 
be owned our Government labours under natural dis- 
advantages in this respect both os to the means of 
rendering our instruments oonspionous, and of attaching 
them to our cause All places of trust and honour 
must be filled by Europeans "We have no irregular 
army to afford honourable employment to persons 
incapable of bemg admitted to a share of the Govern 
ment and no court to make up by honours on 
empty favour for the absence of the other more solid 
objects of ambifaon As there are no great men in onr 
service, we cannot bestow the higher honours , and the 
lower, on which also the natives set a high value — as the 
privilege of using a parfaculox kmd of umbrella, or of 
riding m a palonqum — cease to be honours under ns, 
from their being thrown open to the world "What 
honours we do confer are lost from our own wont of respect 
for them, and from our wont of sufficient discnmination 
to enable us to smt them exactly to the person and the 
occasion, on which circumstances the value of these 
fanciful distmotions entirely depends 
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To snpply the place of these advantages, we have- 
uothhig left but good pay, personal attentions, and 
occasional commendations and rewards. The first 
object may he attained without much additional expense 
by enlarging the districts, dimmishmg the number of 
officers, and increasmg their pay. The pay might also 
he augmented for length of service, or m reward of 
particulai’ activity. It might be from 200 to 250 
rupees at first, and increase one-sixth for eveiy five 
years’ service ; KhiUats might also he given as occa- 
sional lewards for seivice ; and above all, lands foi life, 
or even on rare occasions for two or three lives, or in 
perpetmty, ought to be given to old or to meiitoiious 
servants. Besides the immediate effect of improvmg 
the conduct of the Mamlatdais by these hberahties, the 
pohtical advantage would be consideiable by spreadmg 
over the country a number of respectable persons 
attached to the Government, and capable of explainmg 
its proceedmgs. If these giants could often be made- 
hereditary we should also have a somce from which 
hereafter to di’aw well-educated and respectable men to 
fill our pubhc offices, and should found an order of 
famihes exactly of the rank m hfe which would render 
them useful to a Government circumstanced like ouis. 
The Jahagii lands as they faU m might be apphed to this 
purpose ; and I think it would be good pohcy to make 
the rules regarding the lesumption at the death of the 
present' incumbents much stiicter, if they were to be 
apphed to this pmpose, smce we should gam more of 
useful popularity by grants of this kmd than we should 
lose by dispossessmg the hems of many of the present 
Jahagu’dars. It would be a further stimulus to the 
Mamlatdais, at the same time that it contributed to the 
efficiency of the system, to put the office of Daftaidar 
with the collector on such a footmg as to render it a 
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sufficient object of emnlation For this purpose I 
would allow it 1,000 rupees a month, which, considered 
08 the very highest salary to which a native could 
attain is sorely not too much I have fixed these 
allowances below what I at first thought it expedient , 
and in judging of their amount, the great difference m 
expense between this territory and the old provinces 
must be borne m mmd. The pay of the common 
servants here is more than double what it is m Bengal 
But if the proposed allowances should still seem more 
tlmn the finances can bear, it ought to be recollected 
that economy, no less than pohcy, requires hberal pay 
where there is considerable trust, a maxim long smce 
confirmed in its application to the natives by the 
experience and sagacity of General Mnnro 

Having thus formed a chain from the Patil to the 
collector, and having provided them with such rewards 
as circumstances will admit it is of at least equal 
importance to take care that they should be punished 
for neglect The proposed improvement m the 
situation of a Mamlatdar provides some means of 
punishing him by affordmg him allowances which it 
would be a serious nufifortone to lose, and which 5 >ould 
admit of his paying fines by giving him a character 
that should make reproof a punishment and prospects 
which he would be unwilling to forfeit Impnsonment 
or other punishment may be added if his offence were 
more than neglect A stall stronger responsibility must 
be imposed on tho Patil, village watchmen and m 
villageB whore the Kulkami manages, on him also 
Tho practice of levying the value of the property lost 
on the village ought not, I think, to be entirely 
abandoned I am aware that it has been objected to 
by the highest authorities, and that it is in reality harsh 
and often unjust , but I tlimk it better to regulate than 
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abandon it. It is a coarse but effectual lemedy against 
the indiffeience of the neighboui*hood to the sufferings 
of individuals, and if the great secret of police be to 
engage many people in the prevention and punishment 
of crimes, it will not perhaps be easy to find a measui’e 
more advisable. It was adopted by our own early law- 
givers, and IS not less suited to the state of society in 
' India than it was in England under Alfi’ed. When it 
is plam that a viUage could not prevent a robbery, the 
exaction of the money could of course be omitted ; but 
where there is either negligence or cormivance, it ought 
to be levied either whole or in part. A fine would at 
all events be expedient in such a case, and this is a 
populai* and estabhshed method of levymg it : it keeps 
a heavy punishment hangmg over every village where a 
robbery is committed, and thi’ows the buiden of proving 
its mnocence upon it ; whereas a fine would lequire 
proof of actual connivance, and would after all be com- 
plained of as a haidship; while a levy of the same sum 
m heu of the propeity lost would, if less than the 
value of the propei’ty, be felt as an indulgence. 

It appeals an objection to this plan, that it affords 
the Mamlatdar an oppoi-tumty of collectmg more than 
he brings to account, but m such a case the villagers 
wdl of coui’se complam, as they always did when the 
money was taken from them um-easonably; and this 
abuse, like many others, must depend for a remedy on 
the vigilance of the collector. 

On this, mdeed, it wiU have been long smce observed, 
the whole system must depend, its object being to pio- 
vide sufficient powers, and leave it to the principal 
officer to guai’d agamst the abuse of them. That he 
will always succeed, is more than I would piomise; 
but peifection is not to be looked for, and we have only 
the choice of taking away from our agents the powei to 

21 
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do good, or leaving them m some degree the power to 
do harm Against thin even a system of check and 
hmitation will not always guard , for a man may bo 
corefol not openly to commit irregularities while he is 
seor^tly guilty of every sort of oppression As long as 
the chief power in the diatnot is in able hands, the good 
done by the infenors on this system will far prepon 
derate over the evil , and if the collector be deficient, 
I am afraid that no distnbution of powers would make 
up for hiB want of capacity, or do more than palliate or 
conceal the evils to which such a want would give nse 

The highest rank m the cham under Government 
should be a Court, or on individual vested with a general 
control of all deportments, who should be frequently m 
motion, and whose bnmness should rather be to super 
intend the whole system than to administer any part of 
it, and to see that essentials were attended to rather 
than rules were not violated I would vest the fullest 
power over the officers under them m the collector, 
and m like manner it would be proper for Government 
to pay the ntmost attention to the principal officer s 
recommendationfl, ongmatmg in the good or ill conduct 
of the collectors So general a charge of course, re 
quires great ludusby and abilities it is to be hoped 
such may he obtained , and if they are not I despair of 
supplying their place by any machinery that con pos 
sihly be mvented 

I have mtroduced those remarks under the pohce 
where they first occurred to me , but it is evident they 
apply equally to any other branch of the Government 
I now return to the pohce 

The spirit of the people has been mentioned os of 
the first importance , and although that may be ex 
pected to flog under a foreign rule, and still more under 
a strong Government which protects ail its subjects, and 
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leaves no call for the exertion of their courage and 
cnerg}^ in their o\vn defence, yet theio aic instances in 
some paits of our old tciritories of om* subjects retaming 
their military spirit after they have lost their habits of 
tiu*bulence, and 'w e may hope to accomplish the same 
obj'ect heie. The hist step towards its attainment is 
to lemove all obstructions to the use of arms. On our 
hist conquest some restriction was necessaiyon peisons 
tra\ oiling with arms; but that has smee been lelaxed, 
imd ought to be done away Besides the advantage of 
arming the people for purposes of police, it would be 
useful even in cases of war and insurrection, as the 
bulk of the people, even if disaffected, would be led, 
for the sake of their propeity, to employ their arms 
against our predatory enemies rather than against us. 
On the same pimciples villages should be encouraged 
to keep up their walls, and perhaps allowed some 
1 emission to enable them to repair them. 

It is impoitant to the pohee that sudden discharges 
of Sibandies should for a long time be avoided, and the 
greatest encouragement given to the plan which I have 
mentioned elsewhere of settling that class on waste or 
other lands as a soit of local mihtia. It is to be con- 
sideied that the Mahrattas, besides losmg what ser^ace 
they had under Baji Eav, are now in a gi-eat measuie 
shut up ffom those colonies in Hmdustan that affoided 
such a vent for the superfluous mihtai’y population ; 
Holkar's and the Bhonsle’s armies are now nearly anni- 
hilated, and it IS much to be feared that Scmdia’s will 
dimimsh. 

Some rules are requu’ed regai’dmg the leceipts and 
sale of stolen or plundered property, regaiding which 
the native piactice was weak and uTegular. 

I insert in this place some remarks on the manage- 
ment of the hill-tribes, which, though at present it 
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belongs to polico, might easily be raised by a wrong 
^ ^ system to importance m a political view The 

which has been found most effectual in 
*"***■ the old provonoe, especially in the Bhangal 
pore Inhfl and m the Jangle Mahals of Midnapore, is 
to govern this people throngh their native chiefs, whose 
asfflstance is rewarded by the support of Gnvemment, 
and m some cases by pecnniary allowances This 
plan has been kept up here, as it had been by the 
Peshwa, after an unavailing attempt to manage the 
Bhilfl by force alone It is the only one practicable 
until the gradual effects of civilisation shall have under 
mined the power of the chiefs, at the same time that it 
removes the necessity for their control over the people 
The prmcipal chiefs ore at present allowed pensions, 
and a oertam number of Bhils, of their selection, are 
also paid by the Government These measures at once 
fix them m the mterest of Government, and secure 
them influence in their tribe It is, however, necessary 
to guard against the abuses of this system, which are 
the chiefs harbouring thieves, or conniving at robbers, 
and their acquiring such on influence, as may tempt 
them to oppose the measures of Government. The 
first evil will he provided against by exacting stnot 
responmbiUty from the chief, and finmg or otherwise 
punishing him if frequent offences take place withm 
his jurisdiction , whether the punishment should be 
imprisonment or removal of the same family must 
depend on the notions of the Bhils, which ought to be 
mvestigated, not only for this purpose, but to prepare 
us for questions of disputed succession to chiefships, 
that we may not destroy the power of this angme of 
government by running counter to the opmion of the 
people whom it is to sway For the other object, it is 
necessary to grant no morease, either m extent of land 
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or in juitlionty to au^ chief, without its being clearly 
necessary for lepiessiug (.lisorder, which necessity is 
not likely to be felt. The Bhils may also bo gradually 
encoiuagcd to settle lu the plains, cither us cultivatois 
or as watchmen to villages, a chaugo which would 
weaken the power of the chiefs b}' lessoning tho 
number of their retainers. In the incantinie it will be 
leqiiisito to asceitahi, wuth as much piccision as tho 
case admits of, tho poweis w'liich the Bhil chiefs aic 
in tho habit of exercising under tho old Crovcinmout. 
This inquiry is indeed ncccssaiy, to prc\cnt an in- 
expeiieiiccd magistrate lioin mtcifcimg unmtcutioiially 
with tlio piiMleges of tliose chiels. 

Tho only iimovatioiis )ct mtioduccd by us into tho 
toiin oi tiio Mahiatta police aio our closer supciin- 
tcndonco, and the piohibitiou ot the mdotiiiifco ua-iaun 
continemciit of suspected pcisoiis by tho Paths 
and i\Iamlatdais ; but tlicio must bo a great diHercnce 
m the spiiit ot oui administiation, and iierhaps bad 
eilects may bo felt h'om it when the gicat awe with 
which wm arc now icgaidcd is worn olf, and wdiou our 
prmciples come to be better imdci stood. Though the 
natives put up wnth petty disorders, they checked gieat 
ones with a rough hand, and gave themselves no con- 
cern about the attendant evils. If robberies weio com- 
mitted, they seized all tho suspicious characters m the 
neighbouihood , and if they succeeded in restoiing 
quiet, they did not caie though a hundred Piimoshis 
suffered imprisonment and torture without a fault. 
Such a course would not be thought of under our 
Government , but we must consider how much our 
abstaimng from such tyi’anny must weaken us, and 
must provide a remedy m some more tolerable shape. 

I am afraid that remedy is not to be found in oui 
admmistration of Crimmal Justice, which is next to be 
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exammed This differs greatly from the ilahratta 
pr«nit.T*t«n practice, the power of pmnshiDg ifl taken 
from the Patail, and that which i5 left to the 
MftTTilfiMftr is limited to a fine of two mpees and con 
finement for twenty fonr honrs The powers of the 
collector are not less than those of a SarsnbhedAr, 
except in the article of inflicting capital pmnshment , 
but hifl manner of exeroismg his power is altogether 
different According to onr pracface, a prisoner is 
formally and pnbholy bronght to trial He is asked 
whether he is gnily If he admits it, pains are taken 
to ascertam that his confession is voluntary, if he 
denies it, witnesses are called on without further 
mquiiy They are examined in the presence of 
the prisoner, who is allowed to cross examme them, 
and to call witnesses in his own defence If there 
is any doubt when the trial is concluded, he is 
acqmtted , if he is clearly guilty, the Shastn is 
called on to declare the Hindu law It often 
happens that this law is unreasonable , and when 
the error is on the side of seventy it is modified, 
when on the side of lenity, it is acqmeeced m The 
law officers are always present at those trials In 
Ehandesh a regular jury is generally assembled, who 
question the witnesses and pronounce on the guilt of 
the accused In Satara the pohbcal agent calls m 
several respectable persons, besides the law officers, and 
henefita by their opinion, both m the conducft of the 
trial and m deter minin g the verdict When the trial 
IS concluded and the sentence passed, in cases of 
magmtude, it is reported for confirmatioE by the com 
misaioner, where the same leaning to the side of 
lemty is shown as m the Court itself 

The punishments awarded by the Shostns are as 
oUows Death, which is executed m cases of murder, 
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aaid sometimes robbery accompanied with attempts to 
mm'der ; mutilation, which is commuted into impiison- 
ment with hard labour ; and simple imprisonment, 
which is carried mto eJQfect. Women are never put to 
death, nor Brahmins, except m cases of treason, where, 
fi’om the nature of our conquest, it was thought ne- 
cessary to hold out the severest punishment, even to 
Brahmins. 

When the gmlt of the accused is not proved, very 
great caution has been enjoined m imprisonmg him on 
suspicion ; it has, indeed, been recommended that no 
person should be so imprisoned unless notorious leaders 
of banditti ; and when any person does happen to be 
imprisoned for want of secmity, the period at which he 
is to be released is dmected to be fixed. These rules are 
suggested by the injustice of subjectmg a man to a 
greater punishment when his guilt is not proved than 
would be inflicted if it were, and by the apprehension 
that the magistrate would be apt to order perpetual 
imprisonment m this form without much reflection, 
because it appears to be only temporary and conditional 
restraint. 

The whole of this system is evidently better cal- 
culated for protecting the innocent horn punishment, 
and the guilty from undue severity, than for 
secuimg the community by deterring fr’om 
Climes. In the certainty and efficacy of pumshment it 
has the same mferiority to the native system that the 
pohce has in detectmg and seizmg offenders. The 
natives seized men on shght suspicions, gave way to 
piesumptions of guilt, foiced confessions by toitui’e, and 
mflicted pumshments which, although they weie m- 
human (or lather, because they were mhuman), were 
effectual m stnldng terror. Oui’ Government demm’s 
about proofs, discom’ages and almost rejects confessions, 
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and never puniBliea while there is a posaibihty pf the 
innocence of the accnsed When it does punish, in its 
anxiety to prevent its mflicfaons from being revolting to 
humanity it prevents their being temhle to offenders 
Even death is divested ns mnoh os possible of its 
horrors No tonnenta, no lengthened exposure, no 
effusion of blood, or laceration of members, even after 
hfe 18 extinguished Some of these are properly re- 
jected as detestable m themselves others that would 
strike the imagination of the people ore sat aside, 
because they also strike the imagination of the legis 
lator Imprisonment with hard labour is our great 
resource next to death, and this is by no means one 
calculated to over awe offenders Onr unprisomnent is 
so oarefaUy divested of all cirounistanoes of terror, that 
there is nothing except the fetters that is likely to 
make the least rmpression on a native To a European 
confinement is irksome, gohtary confinement mtolerahle 
Bread and water or bad lore, bad lodging, pnbho ex 
posure, all are real evde to him , but a native neither 
loses m pomt of food nor lodging , and shame I should 
think, had leas effect on him In fact, by several 
of the reports from the distncts (specially by Mr 
Chaphn s answers to my queries) it appears that the 
imprisonment ordered by onr officers is far from being 
looked on with dread, and that they thmk that, with 
the regular subsistence and comfortable blanket they 
get m gaol, they are better off than they wonld be lu 
tlieir own villages There ore even instances — one at 
Sattara, and one m Tuna — of people comniitting petty 
offences to procure the mamtenance allowed to prisoners 
Imprisonment, especially when accompanied with labour, 
must, however, bo a state of snfferiiig to any mm, ^ 
separation from family and friends must also he on 
aggravation , and, on the whole, it would bo absurd to 
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contend that imprisonment is no real hardship to a 
native. The worst of it is, that it is a hardship to the 
sufferer without seeming one to the spectators ; and if, 
as I fancy is the case, on the present footmg it is at 
least as ineffectual for reformation ; as, for example, it 
unites all the bad qualities that can be combmed in a 
punishment. If to make uj) for om* defects m con- 
victing offenders, and m punishing them when convicted, 
we have recourse to imprisonment also, expla inin g 
that m this case it is not meant as a punishment, we 
complete the destruction of its use for example. In 
short, it may be questioned whether our system does 
not occasion as much suffermg as the native one ; but 
it IS spread over a gi’eater sm-face, and therefore makes 
less show, and neither shocks the legislator nor alarms 
the cimunal. 

These evils have often been remarked before ; it is 
easier to point them out than to suggest a remedy, and 
greater experience might peihaps only show improvements 
more oleariy the difficulties to be overcome. 

It IS possible that eveiy civihzed Government may not 
be smted to a society on a less advanced stage, and that 
coarse expedients, at which our mmds revolt, may be 
the only ones hkely to check those evils which origi- 
nate m the barbansm of the people. I shall, however, 
notice a few points, from the consideration of which 
some profit may be gamed 

Too much care cannot be taken to prevent foiced 
confessions — that is, confessions extoited by fear or tor- 
ture ; but there ought to be no scruple m getting at the 
truth by cross-exammations of the accused. An inno- 
cent man cannot eliminate himself, and it is weU that a 
guilty man should do so. 

The magistiate ought to have the assistance of some 
mteUigent natives of his own chosmg at the tiial. Then* 
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knowledge of the people wonld often lead to discovenes 
of tlie trath that nught escape a European , but it is 
better that the conduct of the trial and the decision 
should rest with the magistrate The Panchayats in 
Khandesh have answered better than might have been 
expected , but Captom Bngge has pomted out many m 
convemences m that mode of trial, and it is obvious 
that where a Brahmin on one hand, or a Bhil on the 
other, was to be tried, it would be too much to expect 
unprejudiced decisiom The Shastn ought still to 
attend, and to be consnlted , but we ongbt not to be 
gmded by the Hindu law, which is a new mtrodnction 
of our own The customary punishments for the most 
usual offences might easily be ascertained and modified, 
thus highway robbery and gang robbery (which the 
natives always punished with death) might be changed 
into perpetual imprisonment, unless attended with 
wounding or attempt to murder The BQndn punish 
ments might also be exchanged for such as we can exe 
cute, and thus when we did succeed in convicting an 
offender, there would be no longer a chance of his 
escapmg by the absurdity of the sentence Some of 
the Hindu punishments ore too dreadful to be inflicted, 
others are too tnfluig to be of any use m deterring 
The Hindu law officer at Ahmednagar sentenced one 
man to be thrown from a height upon a spike, and 
another to be fined six fimflyna for the same offence, 
because in one case the stolen property bad been acci 
dentally recovered, and m the other it had not Caste 
also had great weight m determining the punishment , 
and this ought, to a certam extent, to be attended to 
still, becanse on oppomto conduct shocks the prejudices 
of the people, which, unless we conciliate, all onr 
justest sentences will be looked on as tyranny Our 
punishments, I should think, might be mode more m 
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tense, Lut sliorter ; severe flogging, solitary conflnement 
in dungeons for short periods, bad fare, severe labom*, 
and similar punishments, always so guarded as to pre- 
vent them endangering hfe or health. Transportation 
seems a good punishment, provided it be for hfe ; but 
the return of a convict destroys the mysterious horror 
which would othei-wise be excited by the sentence. 
Hanging in chains will probably make a great impres- 
sion, if not too shocking to the prejudices of the natives, 
which I apprehend it is not. As much fomi as possible 
should be thi’own mto all punishments, especially 
capital ones ; and great cai’e should be taken to suit 
the foms to the native ideas. They have themselves 
an excellent practice of exposmg persons about to suffer 
death on a camel, stripped of some of then- clothes, 
•with them ham loose and coveied with red powder, and 
with flowers, as is usual with a coi’pse when carried to 
the funeral pyre. Some of the most terrible modes of 
capital punishment might be retained when they do not 
add to the sufifermgs of the criminal ; beheadmg and 
blowing away from a gun ai’e of this nature, but 
they ought to be reseiwed for gi’eat cnmes. The 
opimons of natives ought, however, to be taken, and 
may be reckoned conclusive on subjects depending on 
feelmg and on associations. In cases where the judge, 
though not satisfied of the guilt of the prisoner, is still 
less satisfied of his innocence, it seems imprudent to 
turn him loose to prey on society, and yet it is difiScult 
to say on what grounds to detam him. Are we to 
award a less severe and more remediable punishment ^ 
or are we to declai’e the pnsoner innocent, but im- 
piison him if he cannot give security ? The former 
seems to strike at the foundations of j’ustice, and the 
latter destroys the force of example. Means might per- 
haps be found to manage the imprisonment of suspected 
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persons in snoii a manner as to preserve the distinction 
between their treatment and that of convicts Their 
place of confinement might be more hie a workhonse 
than a prison They might be taught trades, and 
allowed the frmt of their own indnstry, either m clothes 
and food at the time, or in a sum of money to be given 
at their release Mr Brace, the jndge of Bellary, has 
long fiinoe introdneed the manofactnre of blankets and 
some ether articles into Ins gaol, and all the paper used 
in the neighbouring Katchenes is the work of his con- 
victs A place might be constructed for their residence 
which might combine the plan so much recommended 
by itr Bentham with the economical arrangement 
suggested m BengaL A oiroular or octagon woU, with 
an open arcade or tiled veranda to run ail round inside, 
deep enough to afibrd shelter, and deep euQUgh for con 
cealment , this veranda to be partitioned ofT into cells 
with wails, and to be shut in with on iron grating or a 
deep ditch in front to prevent the pnsonerB meeting in 
the open space in the middle Each cell might con 
tarn from two to eight pnsoners, who would thus be 
cut off from the corruption that is always found m 
crowded prisons , and o wall across the middle of the 
court might make a still more complete divisjon, so as 
to admit the convicts, if necessary, into the same en 
closure In the centre should be a oiroular building 
for the gaoler, from which he might see into every cell 
in both courts, while he himself was concealed by 
blmds Preq^uent visits from the European authorities 
would be sufficient to complete the supervxflion Par 
sons less suspected might be consigned to the care and 
responsibility of the Patils of their villages, on the 
plan practised by Air Bayley at Burdwon , there 
are oases where wandering and thievish tnbes might 
be seized and compelled, on pam of imprisonment, to 
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reside in particular villages, according to the plan re- 
commended by General Mimro m his letter on the 
police of the ceded districts. 

It is to he observed, in respect to the confinement of 
suspected persons, that the practice is much less 
objectionable towards particular castes than others 
Some avow that they were born and bred robbers, and 
that it was the intention of Providence that they should 
remain so. Sui-ely society is entitled to take measures 
against men who set out with so open a declaration. 

These are all the suggestions that occm* to me, 
except that the powers of the Mamlatdar should be 
augmented to allow his pumshmg petty affi’ays, which 
ought never to go beyond the Paragna, and that the 
Patil should be permitted to exercise a similar autho- 
rity to the very hmited extent that is reqiusite to keep 
up his influence in his village. 

I may here say somethmg of the moral character of 
the people. Falsehood m all shapes pervades all 
ranks ; and adultery and prostitution are com- 
mon m the upper classes, but in them alone. 
Drunkenness, the pecuhar vice of the lower orders, 
is almost unknown m the Mahi’atta countiy, which 
has thence a decided supenoiity m morals over the old 
provmces. It aiases horn the discouragement to the 
sale of spirituous hquors, and as the revenue horn that 
som'ce is tnsigmficant, we should probably do well to 
prohibit it altogether. Public opinion, and above all 
the opmion of the caste, and the di’ead of expulsion, 
are the restramt on vices. These powers are, m the 
Mahratta country, m the hands of the whole caste. 
In the Karnatik there are regular censors to each caste, 
called Ganachaiies, besides rehgious Gurus invested 
with great power. But these institutions are converted 
mto the means of gain, and the morals of the people 
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are there deoadedly worse \hoxi m the Mohratta conntry 
The other vices are not more rare, and drunkenness is 
oorumon in addition 

I do not perceive anything that we can do to improve 
the morals of the people except by improving their 
education There are already schools m all 
towns, and m many villages , but reading is 
confined to Bralunins, Banyans, and such of 
the agnoultural dosses as have to do with accounts 
I am not sure that our estabhshing free schools would 
alter this state of things, and it might create a sus 
pioion of some concealed design on our part It would 
he more praotioable and more useful to give a direcbon 
to the readmg of those who do learn, of which the press 
affords so easily the means 

Books are scarce, and the common ones probably ill 
chosen but there exist m the Hindu languages many 
tales and fables that would be generally read, and that 
would circulate sound morals There must be rehgious 
books tendmg more directly to the same end If many 
of these were pnnted and distributed cheaply or gratm 
touflly the effect would, without doubt, be great and 
henefioial It would, however, be mdispensable that 
they should he purely Hindu We might silently omit 
all precepts of que^onable morahty but the shghtest 
infusion of religious controversy would secure the failure 
of the design 

It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindus 
to our Old m reforming them, and to control their vices 
by the ties of rehgion, which are stronger than those of 
law By mamtAiTiing and purifying their present tenets 
at the same time that we enlighten their understandings, 
we shall bring them nearer to tfiat standard of perfection 
at which all concur m desiring that they ahonld arrive , 
while any attack on their ioith, if successful, might be 
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expected m theoiy, as is found m practice, to shake their 
leverence for all rehgion, and to set them free from 
those useful restraints which even a superstitious doc- 
time imposes on the passions. 

In my letter No. 78, I proposed that 200,000 
rupees should he set aside for rehgious expenses, m- 
cludmg two colleges. The large religious expenses 
that fall on the net revenue in the districts induces me 
to alter this suggestion, and to propose modifying an 
expenditm’e which is abeady duected to an object of 
this natm’e in such a manner as to render it more use- 
ful. There was in the Peshwa’s time an annual distn- 
bution of charity, called the Dakshsa, which used to cost 
five lacs of rupees. The plan was origmally to give 
prizes to learned Brahmins ; but as a handsome sum was 
given to every claimant, however ignorant, to pay his 
expenses, the mstitution degeneiated mto a mere 
givmg of alms. The abohtion of this practice was 
extremely unpopular, but the sum was too enormous to 
waste ; I theiefoie did it away all but the original 
distribution of piizes, which cost last yeai’ 50,000 
rupees. This expenditure must still be kept up, but 
most of the prizes, mstead of bemg conferred on pro- 
ficients m Hmdii divimty, might be allotted to those 
most skilled m more useful branches of learmng — law, 
mathematics, etc. ; and a certam number of piofessors 
might be appomted to teach those sciences. These 
means, with the circulation of a few well-chosen books, 
such as I believe are now printed at Calcutta, would 
have a better and more extensive effect than a legulai 
college, and would cost much less to the Government. 
I shall therefoie avail myself of the permission formcity 
given to me, and put such an estabhshment m tiain. 
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OrVIL JUSTICE. 

It IS necessary to examine the native system of Oivil 
Jusface with attention, and ascertain its success m 
affording protection to men s rights If this 
■7a«n ot Bhould prove even moderate, it 'will scarcely 
be tlionglit advisable to attempt any altera 
tionfl , but if tbe plan be found inadequate to the end 
required, it will be necessary to see whether any altera 
tions can be mtroduced to render it more efficient 
without filiBTig iTi g its fundamental pnnciples, or whether 
it ifl necessary to set it aside altogether, and to intro 
duce a new system m its room 

The authontiea by whom Civil Tustice was adminis 
tered were the following m the country the Patail, 
By-whoa 0"^^ lum the Mamlatdor and SarsubhedJirs , 
tiiohiitut-u. j above all the Peahwa or his 
Johagirdiirs administered justice in their own lands , the 
great ones with httle or no mterference on the part of 
the Government In some towns there was a judicial 
officer, called the Nyiyddhish, who tned causes under 
the Peahwa s authority, and any person whom the 
Peahwa pleased to authorize might conduct an mvesh 
gttbon subject to his Highness b oonfirmatiou 

If a complaint was made to a Patil, he would send 
for the person complamed of, and if he admitted the 
debt, would interfere partly as a friend to settle the 
mode and time of payment If the debt were disputed, 
and he and his Kulkanu could not by their own 
influence or sagacity efiect a settlement to the RAti pffy^ 
bon of both parfaes, the Pabl assembled a Panchayat 
of inhabitants of the village, who mqnired mto the 
matter with very httle form and decided as they 
thought best, but this decision could not take place 
Avithout tbe previous consent of the parfaes 
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If the complainant were refused a Panchayat or dis- 
approved of the decision, or if he thought proper not to 
apply to the Patil, he went to the Mamlatdm*, who 
pioceeded nearly m the same manner as the Patil; 
with this addition, that he could compel the party com- 
plained of to submit to a Panchayat, or else make 
satisfaction to the complainant. When there was a 
Sai’subhedm’, the same piocess might be repeated with 
him or at Ooui’t. But in all this there was no regular 
appeal : the superior authority would not revise the 
decision of the inferior unless theie had been some gi’oss 
injustice or reason to suspect coiTuption. In cases of 
less purity — that is, in almost all cases — the supenor 
was mfluenced m lecemng the appeal by the considera- 
tion of the profit piomised as a compensation for the 
tiouble. 

Though the Government officer endeavom-ed himself 
to settle the dispute, and though it rested with him to 
decide whether or not the case requned a Panchayat, 
yet it was reckoned gross inj'ustice to refuse one on a 
question at all doubtful, ‘and it was always leckoned a 
sufficient giound foi ordeimg a new mvestigation when 
theie had been no Panchayat. 

The Panchayat may therefore be considered as the 
gi'eat instillment m the admimstration of justice, and it 
IS of consequence to determme how the as- 
sembly was constituted, what were its poweis, 
and what its method of pioceedmg and enforcing or 
procuimg the enfoicement of its deciees. 

The membeis of a Panchayat were geneially selected 
by the officers of Government, by whom it was granted 
with the approbation of the parties, and oiten at their 
suggestion; sometimes the paities chose an equal 
number each, and the officer named an umpire. A 
person on the pait of Government not unfrequently. 
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presided at Ponohayats, especially at Pona, and directed 
tbeir operations , this officer must however, be ob 
jectionable to the parties In affairs where Govern 
ment was concerned, it ordered some of its own officers to 
mvestigate the matter , but they were expected to he 
people not objected to by the other party The mem 
bars were people of the some situation in hfe as the 
poitieB, or people likely to nnderstand the subject m 
discussion , as bankers in a matter of account Desh 
mukhs and Deshpandes when the smt was about land 
Their number was never less than five, but it has been 
known to be as great as filly The number was re 
quired to he odd It generally met at the house of the 
officer who summoned it 

In villages the Patil got some of the most intelligent 
and impartial Kayats to sit under a tree, or in the 
Temple, or Ohoultn Nobody attended on the part of 
the Government , and as the submission of the parties 
was voluntary, their wishes were of course more 
attended to than elsewhere The consent of the mem 
bers, however, was everywhere reckoned essential to a 
Panohayat , and the first aH of the meeting was to take 
a Rfijmkm^, or acknowledgment of such a consent 
Secunty was also not unfrequently taken for the parties 
complying with the award of the Panchayat In petty 
disputes in villages the parties gave two straws m token 
of submission instead of a wntten Riijmkink 

It might be expected that so burdensome a dnty 
would not be willingly undertaken, especially as there 
was no authonzed fee to be gained by it , but besides 
the compliment of being selected by the parties, there 
was the hope of presents from one or both, wluoh it 
was not diagracefol to take, unless to promote injustice 
The partiea likewise entreated the persons they wished 
to accept the office, and the officer to Government 
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added Ins authority. It was, moreover, reckoned dis- 
gi’acefuUy selfish to refuse to sei’ve on a Panchayat ; 
and as the man who was asked to be a member to-day 
might be a suitor to-monow, he was obliged to afifoid 
the assistance which he was hkely to requne. It was 
rare, theiefoie, for people to refuse to serve, unless they 
had a good excuse. 

It was more difficult to procm’e then* regular attend- 
ance when appointed, and this was geneiaUy effected 
by the entreaties of the paidy mterested. The magis- 
trate also sent peons and injunctions to compel the 
piesence of a person who had once agi’eed to become a 
member; and although he would receive a reasonable 
excuse, yet if he were really anxious for the speedy 
decision of the cause, he seldom failed in procurmg 
attendance. Besides, theie was no precision about the 
number of members lequued to attend ; so long as the 
parties were satisfied, all was thought to be legular 
enough. When an absent member retmaied, the past 
proceedings could be explamed to him, and any fuither 
inquuy he desued cairied on. 

When the Panchayat was assembled, if the defendant 
failed to attend, the Panchayat apphed to the officei 
under whose authority it sat to summon him, unless a 
Kai’kun or a Peon had already been attached to it, to 
perform such duties on the part of the Govemment , or 
the plamtiff, by constant demands and other modes of 
importunity, wearied him mto submission When the 
officer of Government had to compel his attendance, he 
sent a summons ; or, if that failed, placed a Peon over 
him, whom he was obliged to maintam, and imposed a 
fine of a ceitam sum a day till he appealed. The 
plamtiff s complamt was then read, and the defendant’s 
answer received; a lephcation and a lejoinder weie 
sometimes added, and the paities weie cioss-questioned 

99 2 
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by tbe Pancbayat as long os they thought it necessary 
At that time the parties were kept at a distance from 
their friends, but aftenvards they might assist them as 
mnoh as they chose A man might, if it were incon 
vement for him to attend, send Karknn m his service, 
or a relation but the trade of a VaM is not known 
accounts and other wntten evidence were called for 
after the exommation of the parties, and likewise oral 
evidence when wntten failed , bat a great preference 
was given to the evidence of wntten doonments The 
witnesses seemed to have been examined and cross 
examined with great care, but the substance only of 
their evidence was token down bnefly without the 
questions and generally m their own hand if they could 
wnte The natives have not the same deference for 
testimony that we have , they allow a witness no more 
credit than his situation and character and connection 
with the case entitle him to , they also lay great stress 
on his manner and appearance while givmg his testi 
mony Oaths were seldom imposed, unless there were 
reason to suspect the veracity of the witness, and then 
great pains were taken to make them solemn 

"When this examination was concluded, the Pan 
chayat after debating on the case, drew np an award 
(which was termed S&r^unfih or summary) in which 
they gave the snbstance of the oomplamt, and answer , 
on abstract of each of the documents presented on 
either side , a summary of the oral evidence on either 
side, with their own decision on the whole A copy of 
the award was given to the successful party , and to the 
loser, if he required it, another copy was deposited with 
the officer of Government In villages where was much 
less form, the Ponohayat was often conducted in the 
way of conversation, and nothing was written but the 
decision, and sometimes not even that* In important 
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cases, however, all the usual writing was performed by 
the Kulkai’ni. 

Thi-oughout the whole proceedmgs, the Panchayats 
appeal* to have been guided by then* own notions of 
justice, founded no doubt on the Hindu law, and modi- 
fied by the custom of the countiy. They consulted no 
books, and it was only on particular points immediately 
connected with the Hmdu law, such as maniage, or 
succession, that they referred to a Shastii for his 
opimon. 

On the report of the Panchayat, the officer of 
Govemment proceeded to confirm and enforce its 
deciee . the Panchayat having no executive powers of 
its own. Prom this cause frequent leferences to the 
magistrate weie requn*ed, and he was given a considei- 
able influence on the progress of the trial. 

If either party objected at this stage, and showed 
good reasons why the awai*d should be set aside, the 
officer under whose authority it sat might lequu’e it to 
revise its sentence, or even grant a new Panchayat; 
but this was not reckoned proper, unless corruption 
were strongly suspected. 

No other notice was taken of corruption, unless m 
such cases the decision of a Panchayat was always 
respected, as the proverbial expression of Panch Par- 
meshwar (‘A Panchayat is God Almighty’) fully testifies. 

Even after an award was confii’med, an appeal lay to 
a higher authority, and a new Panchayat might be 
granted; even a new Mamlatdar might revise the pio- 
ceedmgs under his predecessor. This was probably a 
stretch of power, but eveiythmg under the Mahiattas 
was so megulai and arbitrary, that the hunts of just 
authority can with difficulty be traced. 

In enforcmg the decision, much of course depended 
on the power of the magistrate. If a Patil foimd the 
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party wlio gamed the cause could not recover his due 
by the modes of pnvate compulsion, hereafter descnbed, 
he apphed to the Momlatddr to interpose hifl authonty, 
and m oases where that waa insufficient the Mamlatdar 
apphed to the Government 

It was in this manner that ordmary disputes were 
settled Those about boundones, which are extremely 
frequent (except m Khandeah), were settled by a Pan 
chayat composed of Deshmukhs, Peshpandes, Patils, 
and Knlkamifl assisted by the Mahars of the disputmg 
villages who are the established guardians of land 
marks and boundaries They are also very frequently 
adjusted by ordeal, one mode of which is for the Patil 
to walk along the disputed boundary, bearing on his 
head a clod composed of the sod of both viUages, 
kneaded up with various strange ingredients, and conse- 
crated by many superstitious ceremomes if it hold 
together, the justice of his claims is established, and if 
it break, he loses his cause Many other sorts of 
ordeal are also performed with boding od, or by taking 
an oath and imprecating certam curses if it should be 
false If no evd occur withm a fixed time, the gods 
ore conceived to have decided m the swearer s favour 
These ordeals were not uncommon m all cases, as 
well as m boundary disputes, but chiefly when other 
means of ascertaining the truth had faded 

Disputes about caste were settled by the caste, unless 
when a complaint of unjust expulsion took place, when 
the Government ordered a Panchayat of respectable 
persons of the caste from an unprejudiced part of the 
country 

As it has been shown that Panohayats had no powers 
rucbafftla, of their own, and were moreover somewhat 
*“^T5d*S±r*^’mert it is necessary to exanime the maclimerv 

cUdiiuna, bow 11.111 ** 1 ^ 

by wmcli they were kept in motioD, and their 
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resolutions earned into effect. It has been observed, 
that in the countiy the Mamlatdars, and the Patils 
under then- autbonty, performed that duty In some 
few towns tbeie also were officers of Justice, called 
Nyayadbisb. The proceedings of all these officers were 
of com’se veiy u’regulai*, but the model may be learned 
" by obseiwing the proceedmgs of the Nyayadbisb at 
Puna, dm-ing the long penod when Bam Sbas- 
til was at the bead of that Court, and when the Nydyddhlah 
Nana Padnavis was Munster and Begent. 

This was confessedly the period when the Mfabi’atta 
Govemment was in the highest perfection, and Bam 
Sbastri is to this day celebrated for bis talents and 
mtegrity. A fuU account of that Couil is given by 
Ml'. Lumsden m bis repoit of January 24tb, from 
which much of what follows is extracted. Bam Sbas- 
tri bad several deputies, two of whom were almost as 
famous as himself, and it was by then assistance chiefly 
that bis busmess was conducted. 

On receiving a complamt, a Peon or a Kmkun, fr’om 
B^ Sbastri or fr’om Nana Fadnavis, according to 
the consequence of the person, was sent to summon or 
to invite him to attend at Btoi Sbastn’s. If this were 
refused, positive orders were lepeated by Nana Fadna- 
vis ; and m the event of obstmate non-attendance, the 
bouse or lands of the defendant would be sequestiated 
till be appeared. 

In case of non-appeaiance from absence, trial, affcei 
many mdulgent delays, went on, and the absence 
of the party was recorded, that be might have a new 
trial on bis retmu if be accounted foi bis absence ; m 
cases of land, no decision was final m a man’s absence. 
Evidence was summoned in the same foim as the de- 
fendant ; and if the witness were poor, the person who 
summoned him paid bis expenses. If the witness bved 
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at a distance, or if attendance were inconvenient, a 
deputation firom the Court, with some person firom the 
pf^es, was sent to take his evidence, and the Mam 
latdAr gave his aid to the process , or if the witness 
hved very for off, a letter was wntten, requesting him 
to state the facta required "When the witness was a 
Tri flu of rank, a deputation would be sent to him firom 
the Government, accompanied by parties who went as 
supphcants for his aid rather than as oheoks on his 
miB statement, and he was sohcited to relate what ha 
knew, which was repeated in the Court Even if the 
witness were not of such rank as to prevent his coming 
to the Court still if he were a man of any consequence, 
he was received as a visitor, and the quesfaons were put 
to him m the way of conversation, and with all the 
usual forms of civility 

When persons of this character were the defendants, 
instead of summoning them to the Nydyddhish, a letter 
was wntten by Nana Padnavis desmng them to settle 
the oomplamt If this did not succeed ihe Yokil was 
spoken to , and ultunately they experienced the dis 
pleasure of Government or part of their land was made 
over to the creditor Generally, however, great favour 
was shown to men of rank If the plamtiff was also 
a man of rank, a Panchayat of men of the same con 
dition would be appointed if all other means failed 
One of the enolosed translations (No 19) is on award 
m a case where the ancestors of Juan Eav Nimbfilkar, 
a Jahfigird^ of the highest rank, were the portios 
The proceedmgs were much the same as those I have 
already mentioned to have been practised m the dis- 
tncts, but more was done m wntmg than elsewhere 
To give a clear idea of the manner in which Panchayats 
proceeded, I have the honour to enclose the award of 
one conducted under the supenntendence of Rihn Shistn 
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(No. 20) ; and decision in a simple case of the present 
day (No. 21). 

The Panchayats were more frequently named by the 
parties than the judge ; hut Earn Shastri and his 
deputies seem frequently to have presided at the trial, 
the Panchayat performing nearly the same frmctions as 
a jmy m England. A good deal of the mvestigation 
seems to have been entrusted to Earn Shastii’s Kar- 
kuns, who repoited to him and the Panchayat , and in 
the decree the names of the members of the Panchayat 
aie not mentioned, even when it is merely a repetition 
of their awai’d. The decision was always m the 
Peshwa’s name, and in all cases of magnitude requhed 
his signature ; all cases relatmg to land were of this 
description, and the same holds all over the countiy, 
wheie claims to land ai-e considered more immediately 
under the superintendence of Goveinment. It was not 
unusual, m the countiy as well as in Puna, foi a 
Government officer to leceive the complamt and answer 
with the* documents, and the wiitten evidence of wit- 
nesses, and lay the whole m this shape before the 
Panchayat, who could call for moie evidence if they 
leqmied it. Much tune must have been saved by this 
ai'iangement, but it gave the officer of Government 
considerable oppoi-tumties of imposmg on the Pan- 
chayat. The members of the Panchayat received no 
fee, but when they had much trouble the winner of the 
suit made them openly a present for then’ pams. 

A sum of money was hkewise levied for the Govern- 
ment from the wmner, under the name of Harki, which 
I beheve means congratulatoiy offeiing ; and from tho 
loser, under the name of Gunhegaii, or fine. These 
Gunhegmes varied with the means of htigants, but 
m revenue accounts I observe that one-fouith of the 
property is always put down as the puce paid for 
justice by the plaintiff when he wins his cause. 
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The plaintiff losing bis cause was obliged to pay the 
expenses of the defendant, if the latter were poor 

No regular monthly or other returns of causes de 
oided were made out 

When a cause was decided against the defendant, tho 
Court settled the mode of payment with reference to 
hifl oiroumatauceB, either ordering immediate payment, 
or direotmg payment by mstalments, or grontmg the 
debtor, if entirely destitute of the means of payment an 
exemption from the demands of his creditor for a certain 
number of years 

When a matter had once come to a trial, it was 
always expected that Government should enforce tho 
decision , but with the irregulanty so charactenstio of 
the Mahrattoa, the plaintiff was often permitted to enforce 
them himself, and this was effected by means of the 
system called Takkaza, which, though it strictly means 
only dunning is here employed for everything, from 
simple importunity up to placing a guard over a man, 
preventing his eatong, tymg him neck and heels, or 
m a kin g him stand on one leg, with a heavy stone on 
hiB head, under a vertical sun 

It is remarkable that in all claims (except for land) 
when the plaintiff has the power, thin Tukkaza is the 
first step m the smt , and it is not until the person who 
suffers by it complains of excessive or unjust Tukkaza, 
that the Government takes any oonoem m the cause 
This m some measure accounts for the ready aoquias 
cence to defendants m the nomination of Panohayats 
etc , and it is indeed employed mtentionally os a means 
of accomplishing that eni When Government enforced 
the debt, it used nearly the same seventies as mdivi 
duals , it also seized and sold the property of the 
debtor, but generally spared his house, and took care 
not to reduce him entirely to mm It likewise often 
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fixed instalments, bj’- wbicb bis debt was gradually to 
be liquidated. 

People were never put in any pubbc prison for private 
debt, tbougb sometimes confined or tormented by the 
creditor at bis bouse or m that of bis patron, and m 
rare cases when agreed on in tbe bond made to serve 
bim till tbe amount of tbeir nominal wages equalled 
that of tbe debt. 

Pair banki'upts seem to bave been let off pretty neai’ly 
as witb us. Praudulent ones were made to pay when 
discovered, notwitbstandmg previous release. 

Tbe great objects of litigation are stated in tbe replies 
of tbe local officers to my queries to be * Boundary 
disputes ; division of property on tbe separation of 
famibes; mberitance to land, wbicb is perhaps tbe 
greatest source of litigation tbiougbout tbe whole 
country, even in Kbandesb, where waste land is so 
abundant. Debts to bankers are also frequently subjects 
for smts. 


Tbe judicial system, which has just been described, is 
evidently bable to gi’eat objections, and accoidmgly in tbe 


best of times its success seems tq bave been 
very imperfect There was no regular ad- 
ministration of justice ; no certam means of 


Defects and 
abuses of 
tbe system 


fibng a smt, and no fixed rules of proceedmg after it 


bad been filed. It rested with tbe officer of Grovem- 


ment applied to, to receive a complamt or to neglect it 
altogether. Tbe reception of an appeal fr’om bis m- 
justice equally depended on tbe arbitrary will of bis 
superior. Tbe other occupations of these officers ren- 
dered it difficult for them to attend to judicial affans 
even if well disposed, and these occupations mcreasmg 
with tbe rank of tbe officer, tbe Pesbwa (or tbe Mimstei) 
who was tbe mamspimg of tbe whole machine, must 
have been nearly maccessible to aU men, and entirely 
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so to the poor The power of the local officer must 
also have had a tendency to check appeals, and even 
to restrain the demand for Panohayats in oases where 
he was desirous of deciding in person , and this desire 
wonld chiefly be felt in cases where he hod on inclina 
tion to be the friend of one party, or where he hoped to 
make something by selling his fevom* to both In 
short, there can be httla doubt of the diffionlty of get 
ting justice, unless by means of bribery or of powerful 
friends 

The Panohayats themselves were open to corruption 
and to partiahty, and when free from those stains they 
were still slow and feeble in their motions and uncer 
tain in their resolutions. When the Panohayat was 
assembled, which from its interference with the pursuits 
and interests of the members must have been a matter 
of difficult and rare occurrence, it bad not sufficient 
powers to sei^e the defendant, to summon the witnesses, 
or to compel the production of documents , in the event 
of any opposition it must apply to the officer of Govern 
ment, and thus, besides unavoidable delay, it was 
exposed to constant obstruction fr^m his mdolenco and 
want of leisure and even fi’om his corruption If a 
deputy of the Government officer sat with it to execute 
those duties it was Btfll liable to be obstructed from 
corruption and was besides exposed to the influence of 
the Kdrkun, who presided When it had got possession 
of the evidence, the members were not calculated to 
decide on mce or mtncate causes , and if they were 
perplexed they met without coming to a decision, or 
allowed the matter to he over until some circumstance 
prevented the necessity of meeting any more Very 
great delay took place from these causes, and trials 
were often left entirely unfinished When members 
were chosen by the parties and interested m their cause, 
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they were rather advocates than judges, and their dis- 
putes produced as much delay as the neglect of the 
others. "When they were impartial they were m- 
different and ii resolute, unless some member, and very 
likely one who was stimulated into activity by a biibe, 
took the trouble of deciding off the hands of his col- 
leagues, and procured their consent to a decision of his 
own. When their award was signed the Panchayat 
dissolved, and their decree remained with the local 
officer to enforce or neglect, as he chose. Where so 
much was left aibitrary, there was of course much 
corruption; and it is very frequent now to have a 
complamt from a man who has a decision of old 
standmg (even from the Nyayddhish at Puna) which 
he has not been able to get enforced. Even when the 
decree of a Panchayat was passed and executed, one 
would think it must, from the way in which the 
assembly was constituted, have had httle good effect 
beyond the case it had tried; for as there was no 
written law, and as Panchaj^ats were composed of men 
of different habits and conditions, their awards must 
be supposed to have varied, so as to afford no great 
certamty beforehand as to the decision to which any 
Panchayat would come, and this uncertainty must have 
led unceasmgly to new litigation. All accounts, it 
must be owned, agree m representing the knowledge of 
the common people in the customary law of their 
country, and consequently the uniformity of their 
decisions when formed mto Panchayats, is far beyond 
what could be expected ; but the mconvemence alluded 
to must still, to a* certain extent, have existed. The 
want of principle m the rulers was another cause of 
unceitamty and htigation. No decision was final; a 
new Mamlatdai or a new Mmister might take up a 
cause his predecessor had decided; the same man 
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might revise liis own decisions from- corrupt motives , 
and there was os much difflonlty in being exempt from 
an unjust revision, os it has already been shown there 
was m obtaining a just one 

If this were the state of things under Nana Nadna 
VIS it was doubtless worse under Baji lUv The 
fa rming system made over each district to the highest 
bidder, who was generally the most unpnnoipled man 
about the Court , and os full support was reqmsite to 
enable him to pay bis revenue, it consigned the people 
to his oppression without a remedy The farmer s 
whole time and thoughts were occupied m realizing his 
revenue. Justice was openly sold, and except as a 
marketable commodity, it was never thought of The 
party in the wrong could always, by a bnbe, prevent 
his cause going to a Panchayat, or overturn the decision 
of one An appeal lay from the under farmer to the 
upper, whose moome depended on the exactions of the 
authonties below him , and from him to the Minister, 
who never received a complamt without a present , or 
to the Peshwa who never received one at all In 
consequence the Government afforded httle justice to 
the nch and none to the poor 

But with all these defects, the Mahratta country 
flourished and the people seem to have been exempt 
from some of the evils winch enat under our 
dIS*. more perfect Government There must, there 
fore, have been some advantages m the system 
to counterbalance its obvious defects and most of them 
appear to me to have ongmated m one fact, that the 
Government, although it did httle to obtam justice for 
the people, left them the means of procuring it for 
themselves The advantage of this was portionlarly 
felt among the lower orders, who are most out of reach 
of their rulers, and most apt to be neglected under all 
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Governments. By means of the Panchayat, they were 
enabled to effect a tolerable dispensation of justice 
among themselves ; and it happens, that most of the 
objections above stated to that mstitution do not apply 
in their case. 

A Patil was restrained from exercismg oppression 
both by the fear of the Mamlatdar and by the mcon- 
venience of offending the society m which he hved , and 
when both paities were disposed to a Panchayat, he 
had no mterest m lefusmg his assistance to assemble 
one. A Panchayat can scarcely be perplexed m the 
simple causes that anse under its own eyes, nor can it 
easily give a corrupt decision when all the neighbours 
know the merits of the case. Defendants, witnesses, 
and membeis are all withm the nanow compass of a 
village; and where all aie kept fiom earning their daily 
bread during the discussion, there is not likely to be 
much needless complaint or affected delay. 

This blanch of the native system, therefore, is excel- 
lent for the settlement of the disputes of the Eayats 
among themselves ; but it is of no use m piotectmg 
them fiom the oppression of them superiors, and it is 
evident that the plan of leavmg the people to them- 
selves could never have been sufficient for that pm’pose. 
Put here another principle comes into operation. The 
whole of the Government revenue bemg derived from 
the Eayat, it was the obvious mterest of Government 
and its agents to protect him, and prevent his being 
exposed to any exactions but them own. The exactions 
of Government were hmited m good times by the con- 
viction that the best way to eniich itself was to spare 
the Eayats ; and those of its agents, by the common 
interest of Government, and the Eayats in lestiaming 
them depredations. By these principles, while the 
native Government was good, its Eayats were tolerably 
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protected both from the injustice of* their neighbours 
and tyranny of their superiors, and that class is the 
most numerous, most important, and most deserving 
portion of the community 

It v?as in the class above this that the defects of the 
judicial system were most felt, and even there they had 
some advantages As the great feult of Government 
vpas its inertness, people were at least secure from its 
over activity A Government officer might he induced 
by a bribe to harass an individnal, under colour of 
justice , but he could not bo compelled, by the mere 
filing a pebtion, to involve those under his jtmsdiction 
m all the vexations of a lawsmt Even when bribed 
he could not do much more than harass the individual , 
for the right to demand a Panchayat was a bar to 
arbitrary decrees, and although he might reject or 
evade the demand, yet the frequent occurrence of a 
course so contrary to public opinion could not escape 
his superiors, if at all molmed to do justice 

The inertness of Government was counteracted by 
vanouB expedients which, though objectionable in them 
selves, supplied the place of better prmoiples These 
were private redress, patronage, and presents The 
first occupies the same place in civil justice that private 
revenge does in cnminal among Btdl ruder nations It 
IS this which IS called Tuhkaza by the Mahrattas, and 
^hich has already been mentioned as so important in 
brmgmg on a trial If a man have a demand from his 
infenor, or his equal, ho places him under restraint 
prevents his leaving his house, or eating, and even 
compels bun to ait in the sun untd he comes to some 
accommodation If the debtor were a anpenor, the 
creditors had first recourse to Bupphcations and appeals 
to the honour and sense of shame of the other party 
he hud himself on his threshold, threw himself on his 
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road, clamoiu’ed before lus door, or lie employed others 
to do all this for him : he -would even sit down and 
fast hefoie the debtor’s door, duimg which time the 
other was compelled to fast also, or he would appeal to 
the gods and mvoke their curses upon the person by 
whom he was mjuied. It was a point of honom with 
the natives not to distmb the authors of these impor- 
tumties, so long as they weie just, and some satisfac- 
tion was generally procuied by means of them. If 
they were unjust, the paity thus harassed natm-ally 
concuned with the plamtiff in the wish for a Pan- 
chayat, and thus an object was obtamed which might 
not have been gamed fiom the mdolence of the magis- 
tiate. Sinular means were employed to extort justice 
horn the ruling power. Standmg befoie the residence 
of the great man, assaihng him with clamom*, holdmg 
up a torch befoie him by daylight, poming watei, 
without ceasmg, on the statues of the gods. These 
extieme measui'es, when lesoited to, seldom failed to 
obtam a heaimg, even under Baji Kav, and there was 
the still more poweiful expedient, both for lecoveimg a 
debt or for obtainmg justice, to get the whole caste, 
village, or trade, to jom in performing the above cere- 
monies until the demand of one of its members weie 
satisfied. 

The next means of obtammg justice was by 
jiatronage. If a poor man had a master, a landlord, 
a gieat neighbom’, or any great connection, or if he 
had a i elation who had a similar claim on a great man, 
he could mterest him in Ins favour and procuie his 
hiendly mtei cession with the debtor ,* his apphcation 
to the hiends of the lattei, oi finally his mteiest with 
the pubhc authoiity, to obtam justice for his client. 
This piinciple was not so oppiessive as it seems at 
fiist sight, or as it must have been if it had been 
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partial, for it was so extended tliat scarcely any man 
was without some guardian of his mterests Both 
Hides in a cause were thus brought nearly equal, and 
the effect of the interference of their patrons was to 
stimnlate the system, winch might otherwise have 
stood Btlll 

If thiB resource failed, a present or the promise of a 
present to the puhho authority or those who had 
weight with him would be efficacious The fee of one 
fourth of all property gamed in lawsmts was, m fact, 
a etanding bnbe to mvite the assistance of the mogis 
trate 

The number of persons who could grant Panchayats 
also expedited bnmnesa Besides the Nyayadhish and 
the numerous Mamlatddrs and Johagirdars, many people 
of consequence could hold Panchayats under the express 
or imphed authority of the Peshwa, and every chief 
settled the disputes of his own retamers, whether 
among themselves or with others of the lower and 
middle classes A great number of disputes were 
also settled by pnvate arbitration, and their proceed 
mgs, m the event of an appeal, were treated by the 
Government with the some considerations as those of 
Ponchayat held under its own authonty 

Thus some sort of justice was obtamed, and it was 
less impure than might be expected, from the sources 
by which it was supphed because pubho opinion and 
the authonty of the magistrate set bounds to Tukkoza, 
and the institution of Panchayats was a restramt on 
patronage and bribery 

The Panchayat itself, although m all but village 
causes it had the defects before oscnbed to it, possessed 
many advantages Though each might he slow, the 
number that could sit at a tune, even under the supenn- 
tendence of one person, must have enabled them to 
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decide many causes. The ultimate acquaiutauce of 
the membeis -with the subject in dispute, and in many 
cases with the characters of the parties, must have 
made them decisions Ircquently coriect ; and it was an 
advantage of incalculable value m that mode of trial 
that the judges, bemg drawn fiom the body of the 
people, could act on no prmciples that were not 
generally imdei stood, a chcumstance which, by prevent- 
ing unceitamty and obscurity in the law, struck at the 
very root of htigation. The liability of Panchayats to 
corruption was checked by the circumstance that it did 
not so frequently happen to one man to be a member 
as to make venality very profitable, while the paities 
and the membeis being of his own class he was much 
exposed to detection and loss of chaiacter. Accord- 
ingly, the Panchayat appear, even after the corrupt 
reign of Bajr Pav, to have retained in a great degree 
the confidence of the people, and they do not appear to 
have been unworthy of their good opmion. All the 
answers to my queries (except those of the collector of 
Ahmednagai) give them a very favom-able character; 
and Ml*. Chaplin, m particular*, is of opinion that in 
most instances then* statement of the evidence is suc- 
emet and clear, then* leasonmg on it solid and perspi- 
cuous, and then* decision, m a plm*ality of cases, just 
and impartial 

Then* grand defect was procrastination, and to 
counteract it the smtors had recomse to the same 
remedies as with people m power — importunity, inter- 
cession of patrons, and sometimes, no doubt, to pro- 
mises, fees, and bribes. 

It is impossible to form vei’y clear* notions on the 
general lesiilt of this admmistiation, either as 

„ . , Goneral result 

to its despatch of causes, the degree of justice 
actually admmisteied by it, or its effect on the cha- 
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raoterof the people, but I should conjecture that sunpio 
causes were speedily decided, and complicated ones 
very slowly The Nydyfidhish principally tned the latter 
descnption, and m twenty years it filed less than 1,400 
causes, of which it is beheved that one half were never 
decided Panchayats appear generally to have given 
just deciflionB, but men in power could obstruct a refer 
ence to those assembhes, and could prevent the execu 
tion of their decrees That justice was often denied, 
or injustice committed, appears from the frequency of 
Thullee, which is a term for robbery, arson, and even 
murder, committed to obhge a village or Government 
officer to satisfy the filftimB of the perpetrator This 
crime is commonest to the southward of the Krishna, but 
murders on account of disputes about landed property 
are everywhere frequent With regard to its effect on 
the character of the people, the Bayate seem m most 
respects simple and honest, but there is no regard for 
truth or respect for an oath throughout the whole com 
mumty , and forgery, mtngue, and deceit are earned 
to the highest pitch among the Patils, Knlkamis, 
and all who have much opportumty of praotifling those 
miqmties There is no pumshment for peijury or 
forgery In the annexed award of a Panohayat (No 2), 
it appears that thirty three persons entered mto an 
engagement to swear to anythmg that one of the parties 
might dictate, and for this comphoated offence they 
were mildly reprimanded by the Nyayodhish, lafagions 
ness does not seem to have been at all prevalent, unless 
the obstinacy with which people adhered to any claims 
to landed property can be brought under that head 

Such ore the advantages and disadvantageB 
of of the native administration of justice which 

oftk*A<kkt are to be weighed against those of the plan 
adopted m our provmces If we were obliged to take 
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them as they stood imdcr the Native Goveinmeut, the 
scale would probably soon he turned ; but as it is pos- 
sible to invigorate the system and to remove its worst 
abuses, the question is not so easily decided. The most 
strikmg advantages in our plan appear to be — that the 
laws aie fixed, and that as means aie taken to promul- 
gate them they may be knorvn to everyone ; that the 
decisions of the Adalat, bemg always on fixed prin- 
ciples, may always be foreseen ; that there is a regular 
and certam mode of obtammg iedi*ess; that the decision 
on each separate case is more speedy than m any native 
com't, and that it is more certam of bemg enforced ; 
that justice may be obtamed by means of the Adalat, 
even from officers of Government, or from Government 
itself ; that the judges are pure, and then pmity and 
correctness are guarded by appeals ; and that the 
whole system is steady and uniform, and is not liable 
to be biassed m its notions by fear or affection, policy 
or respect. 

On the other hand, it appears that although the regu- 
lations are promulgated, yet, as they are entnelynew to 
the people of India, a long time must pass before they 
can be generally known, and as both they and the de- 
cisions of the Comt are founded on Emopean notions, 
a still longer period must elapse before their principles 
can be at all understood ; that this obscmity of itself 
thi’ows aU questions relating to property mto doubt, and 
produces litigation, which is fm-thei promoted by the 
existence of a class of men rendered necessary by the 
numerous techmcal difficulties of our law, whose sub- 
sistence depends on the abundance of lawsmts ; that by 
. these means an accumulation of suits takes place, which 
renders the speedy decision of the Adalat of no avail ; 
that the facility given to appeals takes away from the 
advantage of its vigom in enforcing decrees, and renders 
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it on the whole, in many cases, more feeble tmd dilatory 
than even the Panohayat, while m others it acts with a 
sternness and mdifference to rank and circmnstances 
very grating to the feelings of the nafaves , that its 
control over the pnbho officers lessens their power 
without removing the prmcipie of despotism m the 
Government, or the habits engendered by that prmcipie 
m the people, and that by weakening one part of the 
machme without altermg the rest, it produced derange 
ment and coniusion thronghont the whole , that the 
remoteness of the Adalat prevents the access of the 
common people, and that if Monsififl with fees, VaMlB, 
etc , be adopted^to remedy this evil, they are not exempt 
from the corruption of the native system, while they 
occasion in a remarkable degree tbe htigious spmt 
pecohar to ours 

This view of the Adolat is taken from the reports 
drawn up m Bengal, and it is posable that many of the 
defects described may ongmate m tbe revenue system, 
m the voltmunousness of the regulatjonB, or m other 
extrinsic circumstances a suppomtion which appears to 
be supported by the state of the Courts under Bombay 
where most of the evils ollnded to are said to be still 
unfelt But enoDgh will remam to satisfy us that the 
chance of attaining cr approaching to perfection is as 
small under our own plan as under that of the natives , 
that on either plan we most submit to many mcon 
vemences and many abuses and that no very sudden 
improvement is to be looked for m the actual state of 
things If this be the case, it becomes of the first con 
sequence to cherish whatever there is good m the exist 
mg system, and to attempt no innovation that con injure 
the pnnciples now m force, amce it is so uncertam 
whether we can mtroduco better m their room 

I propose, therefore, that the native system should 
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still bo preservetl, and means taken to remove its 
abuses and revive its energy. Snob a com-se 'svill be 
more u'elcomc to tbe natives than any entiie change, 
and, if it should fail entiiely, it is never too late to 
mtroduce the Adalat. 

It is now, however, practicable for us to keep up the 
native plan entirely unchanged. In removmg abuses 
we destroy the moving powers of Takkaza, i,,,provoment 
patronage and presents, and we must look 
out for otheis to supply their place. For this 
purpose we may hope to have more pmity, more 
steadmess, and more energy, than the Native Govern- 
ment; and I,thmk we can scaicely fail to place the 
people in a better situation, with respect to justice, than 
that in which we found them. Such a change in the 
mere admmistration of the law will probably m time 
improve the chai’actei of oui* subjects, and admit of a 
gradual improvement in then* radical pimciples ; but it 
seems desirable that such improvement should be so 
slow as to allow the amelioration of the society to keep 
pace with that of the laws, and thus escape the evil of 
havmg a code unsmtable to the ciicumstances of the 
people, and beyond the reach of then undeistandmg. 

Om* principal msti-ument must contmue to be the 
Panchayat, and that must contmue to be exempt horn 
all new foims, mterference, and regulation, on oui pai*t. 
Such forms would thi*ow over this weU-known mstitu- 
tion, that mysteiy which enables htigious people to 
employ comts of justice as engmes of inthnidation 
agamst their neighbom’s, and which lendeis necessai’y 
a class of lawyers who among th.e natives ai’e the great 
fomenters of disputes. 

Another objection to forms is, that they would deter 
the most respectable people from serving on Panchayats. 
The mdolence of the natives, tlie aveision to foim and 
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restraint, tlieir hatred of novelties, and their dread of 
getting into difBooltaos in on unknown course of pro 
ceeding, and thus e3:poHmg themselves to onr supposed 
strictness, would bo sufficient to prevent any honest 
Patil from calling a Panchayat, or any disinterested 
inhabitant from serving as a member, but it is only 
the honest who would be thus deterred those who 
looked to profit through fraud would run a httle risk m 
pursmt of their selfish designs, and would study our 
new laws so as to qualify themselves to evade them 

The Paid should be encouraged, os at present, to 
settle disputes amicably, if he can, and otherwise to 
refer them to Panohayata, on the old model 

No papers should be required frum those bodies but 
a Kj^ifinamu (or consent) by the parties to the orbi 
tration of the members, and a Saraunsh (or decision) 
as concise as they choose to make it "When these two 
papers can be produced, the decision should be final 
unless m case of corruption or gross injustice "When 
those papers are wanting the cause must be considered 
as still liable to mvestigabon, but no censure is to be 
passed on the Panchayat for fhihng to produce them 
^Vhen a Paid refuses to grant a Panchayat, the Mom 
latdiir may on complaint, direct Tnm to afford one , 
and if either party object to a Panchayat in his own 
village the Mamlatdilr shall he at hberty to order one 
at his own residence, or at any other vilJage, os I 
beheve was practised by the Mahratta Government 
But unless both parfaes give their free consent to the 
arrangement proposed by the MamlatdAr, that officer 
must report the case to the collector, and await his 
orders 

Appeals firom village Panchayala should he mode to 
the collector, who, if he thinks the Panchayat bfm not 
been freely chosen, or that it has not fully decided , or 
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if on a summary inqmry he discovers any gross error 
or mjustice, or sees good giound to suspect coiiuption, 
may order a new Panchayat, either at the origmal 
village, or elsewheie. In this inquiiy the collector 
can of course du'ect the Mamlatdar to make any local 
mvestigation that may he necessaiy, and he can employ 
his assistant, or an Amm, either m conducting the 
summaiy mquuy, or m superintending the second Pan- 
chayat : hut he ought on no account to go mto an 
inqmiy in any oidinaiy case merely because the 
Panchayat appeal* to him to have decided eiToneously ; 
the object of this appeal bemg rather to watch over the 
purity of the com’ts, than to amend then* decisions. 
The appeal ought to he to the collector, rather than to 
the Mamlatdm*, to prevent that officer either quashmg 
complamts, or needlessly drawmg up causes from the 
village tribunals to his own. 

These rules will provide for the adjustment of dis- 
putes among villagers, hut there are many mercantile 
and other persons who reside m towns, and aie not 
subject to the authoiity of any Patil. For these 
persons another plan must he adopted. When they 
belong to tiades, the Sheti, or head of the trade, may 
peifom the functions performed by the Patel, m 
summonmg a Panchayat, with the consent of the 
parties, and when these means are insufficient a com- 
plamt may be made to the Mamlatdm*, who, if he 
cannot accommodate the mattei, either by his own 
interposition or a Panchayat agi’eed to by both paities, 
must report it to the conti oiler, who will authoiize a 
Panchayat of persons of the same order. When the 
parties leave the nomination of these Panchayats to 
the Mamlatdar, or other officer of G-overnment, he 
cannot be too careful to select the members, so as to 
make attendance as httle onerous as possible. Persons 
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tmemployed onght to be preferred to men in biismess, 
and the whole to he managed os much on the pimcipie 
of rotation os the disposition of fcho parties 2007 admit 
The objection of the parfaes to any member onght, how 
ever, to be always attended to, and if they show a 
diamolmation to the persons proposed hy the Govern 
ment agent, they onght to be allowed to name fonr 
respectable people themselves, who ought to chose a 
fifth as an umpire If the members cannot agree, the 
umpire must be named by the Government officer 
In very laige towns the supermteiidence of these 
Ponohayata may be too mnch for tbe Mamlatdfirs to 
undertake, and it will therefore be found necessary to 
nominate officers (to be called Amins, or whatever 
name has hitherto been in use among the Mahratias) 
espressly for the admimstrshon of justice Theire 
might be one to every Mamlatdjir s distnct, or one to 
every two, but it ought first to be tried whether the 
ifarnlstdArs are suffiaient to keep down the business, as 
the institution of so many dispensers of justice, besides 
the revenue officers, will certainly be new, and its effects 
on the Panohayats and on the people cannot be clearly 
foreseen some moans, must, however be found out to 
make up, in Puna especially, for thenumerous chiefs and 
ministers who formerly used to assemble Panohayats 
Por this purpose, I think, there ought to be three native 
judges at Puna with salanes amounting to 200 rupees 
each, and three of infanor rank with infenor salanes 
who should receive complaints referred to them by the 
collector, and submit them to Panohayats, or decide 
them themselves, when both parties consented to that 
mode of adjustment 

In such cases as the collector should expressly pro 
Bcnbe causes to bo tried by Ponchayats might bo 
shaped by the Amin in such a manner that the 
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pleadings, documents, and evidence might all be brought 
at once before the Pancbayat, and the cause decided at 
one sitting, unless the Pancbayat should call for more 
information. 

In causes decided by the Amin alone, an appeal 
should be to tlie collector, who might always, or on all 
reasonable grounds, order a Pancbayat to try the case 
anew. 

The higher class of Amins might try causes to 
any amount, hut the second class should be hmited to 
200 rupees. The collectoi might in all cases call up 
such causes as he thought of great impoitance to be 
tiled before him or his assistants. The Shastri to 
each collector might he an Amm, and might receive 
an addition to his salaiy on that account. 

In each of the lai’ge tows, peihaps two in each 
distiict, besides Puna, there might be an Amm, with 
powers only to giant Panchayats when agreed to by 
both pai-ties, and to settle such causes as the parties 
might agiee in writmg to refer to his decision ; but 
wherever there was a dispute about the mode of tiial, 
he ought to take the oideis of the collector. 

The Amms in the towns might have 150 lupees a 
month, and all the Amins might have a certain 
addition to their salaiy for every twenty causes decided 
by them, or by Panchayats under then duection. The 
expenses might be defrayed fr’om fines, hereafter to be 
mentioned; but the connection between then allowances 
and the fund from which they are drawn ought not to 
be made appai’ent to the Amm. 

To complete the administration of justice references 
might be made on all doubtful questions of Hindu law 
to the principal Shastiis, who receive pensions, or 
Waishashans. The selection in each reference might 
be left to the commissioner, as was the practice with 
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the natives, or a small addition might be mode to the 
salary of a certom nnmber, who might be constituted 
regular anthonbes, to decide on points of law 
Appeals ought to be received from the Amins on the 
prmciple above mentioned, and in the same manner the 
oommiBSioner should receive special appeals from the 
collectors, not with a view to revise their decisioiiB on 
each case, but to give him on opportunity of oscertam 
mg that hiB instructiona are acted up to, and that the 
custom of the country is not departed from 

It IB chiefly by thm sopenntendence that we can 
hope to punfy and mvigorate the native system, so as 
to convert it from a mere engme of oppression mto an 
instrument for a more extensive dispensation of justice 
than exists even in our own old provmces 

It IB indispensable on this principle that the collector 
should give audience, for at least two hours every day, 
to all ranks, receive complamts vitd xow, and grant 
decisions and orders on MamlatdArs, as the cases 
require If he confine himself to receiving pebtions m 
writing it IB impossible that he should have tune to 
become acquamted with the state of things in his 
difltnct This practice, combined with the collector s 
tours round his district ought to be a great check on 
the Momlatddrs and those officers ought likewise to be 
obhged to answer speedily and folly every complaint 
made against them or reference sent to them The 
great mdulgence and forbearance recommended towards 
Ponchayats and Patils should have no place towards 
Mamlatdirs, on whose punty and efficiency so much 
depends, and with whom those quahties can only be 
preserved by strict disciplme 

The amount to be decided on by a Panohayat, under a 
Patil, might be limited to 160 rupees, and by a Ham 
latdar or Amin, without reference, to 1,000 rupees , 
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when the amount exceeds this, the Mamlatdai* ought 
not to call a Panchayat, even with the consent of the 
parties, until he has taken the Collector’s orders. Any 
sum ijQght he leferred by the collector, hut great causes, 
where delay and distance are of least consequence, 
would he best done under his own supeiintendence. 

Causes, in which great Sardars ai’e paities, should he 
reported to the commissioner, who should take measm-es 
himself, or send special instructions m each case. No 
claim for a debt mcun-ed durmg the Mahratta Grovem- 
ment ought to be enforced agamst this class with more 
strictness than that Govemment would have evinced, 
and all mtercourse relatmg to causes of those persons 
should be conducted accordmg to the practice of the 
former Goveinment, as above described. 

Kules ought to be made limiting the period at which 
a suit can be entertained. Twelve yeai’s from the com- 
mencement of the dispute would be sufficient m cases 
of personal property, but a veiy long period must be 
allowed m disputes about land, provided always that 
no prior decision by a competent authority has taken 
place. 

These rules must be observed by the Mamlatdai’S and 
Amms, but they must not extend to Paths, who must 
be guided by custom alone. 

A, period ought also to be fixed, after which appeals 
on complamts of gross error, bribery, etc., will not be 
received : these ought to be short when the cause 
was tried by a Panchayat, and long when by a single 
judge. 

Mamlatdai’S and Amms should send registrai’s of the 
causes they try to the collectors, and the collectois to 
the commissioner, but nothing of the soit should be 
required from the Patil. 

So fai-, indeed, am I from wishmg to clog the pio- 
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ceodings o£ tlxe lower orders with forms^ that I think a 
decision ought to be received and enforced by the pubho 
authonties, by whomsoever it has been passed, in every 
case where there is a written consent to the arbitration 
on the behalf of the parties, and a written award on 
that of the arbitrators 

Too much pains cannot be taken to encourage pnvate 
arbitrationB, and this is the more necessary from an 
opinion, which appears to be mdustnonsly propagated, 
that our Government resents and punishes any inter 
ference of mdividuala in ofiiurs which are within its 
jurisdiction 

The employment of professional Yakils ought to be 
strictly forbidden, both in the Momlatdars, Amins, and 
colleotors Kachenes , with the Patils, they ore not 
likely to exist 

Similar pains must be token to guard against pro 
fesaional arbitrators, a descnpbon of persons who were 
not unknown under the Mohratta Government, and who 
appear, from Mr Lumsdens report, to be becoming 
common under ours This class, to all the bad quahbes 
of hired YakiLs, adds that of corruption in the decision 
of the cause Perhaps some rule should be fixed to 
compel the Mainlatdirs and AimriH to attend to thm 
caution but this is the only regulation I would venture to 
propose regarding Ponohayats " " 

The difficulty of assembling the memhers, and of 
getting them to come to a decision, suggests, at first 
view, some rules to promote those ends , but none con, 

I think, be ventured on without the risk of mfiTnng 
attendance first entirely compulsory, and then very 
odious The magistrate may exercise his influence, 
and even an indefinite authority as hitherto to procure 
attendance and decision , but ho ought i6 use no absolute 
force, and, above all, to impose no fines nor other 
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pimislimouts. The utmost would be, to call the Pau- 
chayat to his couit, aud scat thorn 'with an Amm 
from morumg to night, until they should decide. 

The collector might ho cmiioweied to bestow on 
membeis of Pancluiyats, on whom attendance should 
appear to fall paiticulaily hard, a sum of money at his 
discietion, to defray their expenses, and he ought to 
withhold all assistance of the kmd Avhere the attendance 
of the members has been particularly remiss. 

Panchayats ought to be fuinished with a Peon, to 
summon witnesses and parties , and in the event of the 
non-attendance of one of the parties, after due notice, 
the cause might be decided against him, though liable 
to revision, on good ground bemg shown for his 
absence. 

Some check is required to prevent frivolous and 
litigious complamts, especially m appeals from the 
decision of Panchayats Pees have been suggested for 
this purpose, but it is very doubtful whether they are a 
check on htigation any further than they are a check 
upon justice. 

It appears a better remedy to allow the Panchayats, 
or the person who tries the cause, to fine a party whose 
complaint or whose defence is palpably frivolous , and if 
this IS thought to be too great a latitude to entrust to a 
Panchayat, the fine might be limited to the extent of 
the fourth, formerly taken by the Mahratta Govern- 
ment, or even to the amount which would on om* 
own system be levied (even where there was no fault) 
in the shape of cost and fees, stamped jiaper, etc. A 
portion of the money so levied might be given to the 
injmed party when poor, and the rest would go to pay 
the commission allotted to the Amms and the expense 
of membeis of Panchayats. If the fund proved in- 
adequate to this pui'pose, a further sum might be raised 
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by the sale of stamped paper for all deeds and con 
tracts, -which would bo a security against forgery, as 
well os the means of raising a revenue 

In cases of appeals, I would obhge the appellant to 
enter mto a bond to pay a p/irfaculor fine 1/ the com 
plamt proved vexahous , and this, as well as the fine 
imposed on the loser, would only be a mitigation of the 
Mahratta practice in both cases Decrees should be 
enforced m the mildest forms m use with the Mohrattas 
a HarkAri, or, m a case of a respectable man, a Kdr 
khn, should be sent to insist on the payment of the 
sum decreed, and to prevent the debtor eating from 
sunrise to sunset, unless it were paid The property 
of the debtor ought also to be sold, but not his house, 
nor the implements of his profession If all this ehould 
be insufficient, he should be imprisoned for a period, to 
be fixed, on the report of the Panchayat, according to 
the amount of his debt, and the fraudulent or htigious 
spint he had displayed 

A question arises regarding the native praofaoe of 
Takkaza If left as it was among the natives, it leads 
to every sort of oppression, and the more as the 
flufierer is often prevented coming to complain. If 
done away entirely, the great prmciple which drives 
men to Ponohayats, private arbitrationB, and Tolnntary 
compositionB is put an end to, and every creditor is 
compelled to come to court It is absolutely necessary 
to prohibit the use of force, bnt perhaps aU restramts 
and mconVemences that depend on the pomt of honour 
ought to be allowed to remam 

The plan I have proposed hrm many ob-vious and 
palpable defects, and many more -will no doubt 
appear when its operafaons ore fully observed 
^ It has this advantage, that it leaves nmm 
paired the institutions, the opmions, and the feelings. 
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that have hitherto kept the community together ; and 
thatj as its fault is meddlmg too httle, it may be 
gradually remedied by interfermg when m’gently 
lequired. An opposite plan, if it fail, fails entnely ; 
it has destroyed everythmg that could supply its place ; 
and when it smks, the whole frame of the society sinks 
with it This plan has another advantage likewise, 
that if it does not provide complete instruments for the 
decision of suits, it keeps clear of the causes that 
produce htigation. It makes no great changes, either 
real or apparent, m the laws; and it leads to no 
revolution m the state of property. The estahhshed 
practice also, though it be worse than another proposed 
in its loom, will be less grievous to the people, who 
have accommodated themselves to the present defects, 
and are scarcely awaie of then existence ; while every 
fault in a new system, and perhaps many things that 
aie not ‘faults, would be severely felt for want of this 
adaptation. I do not, however, mean to say that our 
interference with the native plan is odious at present. 
On the contrary, several of the collectors are of opinion 
that a summary decision by a European judge is more 
agreeable to the natives than any other mode of trial 
This may be the case at first ; but if the decisions of 
Eui’opeans should ever be so popular’ as to occasion the 
disuse of the native modes of settlement, there would 
soon be a run on the courts, and justice, however pure 
when obtamed, would never be got without years of 
delay. 

There must, hoTvever, in the system now proposed, 
be a considerable sacrifice of form, and even some 
saciifice of essential justice ; and it is to be expected 
that the abuses which will be observed under it will 
give pai-ticular disgust to most of our officers, because 
they aie repugnant to our ways of thmking, and we aie 

24 
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apt to forget tliat there ore equal blemishes in every 
other system, and that those which are the least 
offensive in our eyes ore often most disgusting to the 
natives This nnsnitablenees of the native system to 
European ideas is, however, a very senous objection to 
its adoption, and renders it doubtful if we shall be able 
to mamtain it after the ofiBcers to whom it is to be 
entrusted shall have ceased to be selected merely for 
their fitness 

If our own system be unintelhgible to the natives, it 
is at least mtelhgible to us, and os its charaotenstio is 
stnct rules and checks to departure from them, it is not 
easy to go wrong Moreover, as it possesses no very 
mce adaptation to the native way of thinking a httle 
derangement is of no great consequence But the 
native plan can seldom be thorougUy understood by 
any of ns we may act against its plainest rules from 
mere ignorance, and we must all be liable to strike at 
its vital principles when we think we are only removing 
its defects Nor is it necessary that the legislator 
should fall mto thia error to produce the most fatal 
effects The error of an infenor executive ofGcer is 
sufficient to overthrow the system The commissioner 
perceives the numerous uregulantieB, abuses, and 
corruptions in village Fanohayats, which may be 
avoided by a few simplo rules and the complete insight 
and effectual supenntendence that would be gamed by 
a mere report of the Fatils proceedings, he makes 
hiB regulations, directs a register to be drawn up, 
punishes the neglect of his orders regarding it, and 
firom that moment there is an end of vilJage Fanohayats, 
until Fatils shall be found who will undertake those 
troublesome and unknown forms from mere pnbhc 
spint, with the chance of punishment and censure for 
muntentional failure Not less effectual would be the 
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decisions of aii inexperienced assistant acting with that 
confidence which inexperience alone confeis : ho fines 
some Panchayats foi exceeding their power, and im- 
piisons some Paths for confounding them judicial with 
them fiscal functions, and the efiect of his decision is as 
complete within his district as if a law had been enacted 
prohibiting all interfeienco in settlmg disputes, except 
by the officers of the Government. 

To avert these dangers, the best plan is to keep this 
territoiy for a consideiable time under a sepaiate com- 
missioner, on whoso vigilance we must depend for 
collecting mistakes such as have been described. 

Wishing to give a complete picture of the shape in 
which I lecommended the native system to be pre- 
served, I have not distinguished between the Alterations 
luiangements ah*eady adopted and those only lutrodnced 
pioposed. In general the Mahratta system has been 
kept unchanged. There are, however, some slight 
difieiences in the modes of proceeding of the diffeient 
collectors. Mr. Chaphn receives all complamts that 
cannot be settled with the consent of the paities, and 
dmects the Mamlatdai’ to inquire mto them, and when 
necessaiy to giant Panchayats. Captain Grant adopts 
the same couise, but also has many causes decided by 
himself and his assistants at Sataia. Captain Pot- 
tinger’s proceedings aie similar to Captain Giant’s, and 
in the piesent state of Khandesh theie appeals to be 
scaicely any judicial business. At Puna it has long 
smee been found necessaiy to aj)point tlnee native 
Amins to assist in the administiation of justice. 
These peisons regulate Panchayats and tiy causes 
which both parties agree to submit to them, and 
latteily causes also wheie the parties neglect to name 
the members of the Panchayat. Theie have been 

24 — 2 
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8,428 canBefl filed at Puna, of which there have been 
Bettled without a tnal 1,828 


By Pouch ajratfl 376 

By m^funotion from tho coUoctor 639 

Dunuoaed on the non attendiiiico of the pljuntjff 408 
And there kayo been decided 1 015 

By the collector and hu onutonU 234 

By Ponchayata, chooen by the pertlo* 44 

By Amin)i 248 


In the end of March 1,052 causes were undecided, 
on the whole, I should thmV that the means we 
mtiim±*tia. have hitherto possessed have not been suffi 
went to meet the demand in Puna, and 
perhaps, owing to the constant occupation 
of Momlatddrs in revenue bnainess, the same may 
be true in the country I hope the plan now pro 
posed will be more effectual Should it fiuJ, it will 
he necessary to have numerous Amins for holding 
Panchayats, and to adopt by degrees stricter rules to 
compel tha attendance and hasten the decisions of those 
bodies If that should be insufficient, Mansifa must bo 
empowered to try causes by themselves, m which case 
there must be a European judge to hear appeals from 
them all , but these improvements must not be mtro 
duced until they ore wanted, and we must be careful 
not to mduce the natives to give up their present modes 
of settling disputes by holding out a prospect of pure 
and abundant justice which we may not ultimately be 
able to realize 

To sum up the effects of our revenue, pohee and 
judicial systems, we have in revenue, lighter, more 
bdsumjjc^ equal and more certom assessment, less pecu 
lation, and consequently loss profit to the 
agents of Government In pohee, more attention and 
more vigour, but less violence, and so far less efficiency 
In civil justice, the greatr change is that Government 
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has taken on itself the whole responsibihty of protecting 
people’s rights, hut there is moie form, more purity, 
more delay m some cases and less in others. In 
criminal justice, more system, more scruples, more 
tiials, more acquittals, more certam punishment for all 
crimes except robbery, and for that both less certam 
and less severe. 


APPENDIX. 

TRANSLATIONS of a deed of jpui chase executed in the 
yeai Shah 1726 Rahtahshi, on Paush Vadya Piati 
Pada, hetween Jdnoji Bin Datoji, Patil^ Kaddam 
of the milage of Gaivi, in the Paigana of Phaltan, 
and Bhimaji Bin Assaji, Patil Tadoay, the 
Mukadam foi Chief Patil) of the milage of 
Ji) egaum, in the Patas Tai of of the Pi ant of Puna, 
sui 1214 Hejn. 

The reason of this deed of purchase being executed 
is, that the Kukadam (or chiefship) of the above- 
mentioned village, Ju’egaum, being exclusively mme, 
and that as there has been a seveie famine m the land 
the whole of this year, and many have died for want of 
food, and as I also find myseK reduced to the last 
extremity, from an absolute want of eveiy kmd of 
sustenance, or means of procming it, excepting by dis- 
posing of my Wattan (hereditary office, and lands 
perhaps) and Seivice , if I were not to dispose of some 
of it I should die, and the whole world would be lost 
to me, I have resolved to save my life by dividing my 
Wattan Ynti, and admittmg pai-tner to its engage- 
ment. 

With this fixed design I have come to you, and fallen 
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on yoni neck, begging that yon will preserve my hfe 
dmnng the contmuance of the famine, and that, in con- 
sideration of your doing so, you will accept a half of 
the rights of my Mukodomi, while I retam the other 
half 

Thus pefatiomng and speaking to yon, m the strongest 
manner yon have consented, and I now execute this 
agreement, to testify my voluntary rehnqnishment m 
your favour of half my rights or solo Mnkadami of 
the above menboned villago, and that m considerafaon 
thereof, I have before witnesses accepted and received 
seven hundred and one rupees Yon have thus pre 
served the hves of my family, and we shall henceforward 
jomtly enjoy all rights (Thag), digmty (IMnpin), etc , 
according to the undermentioned detail 

Pint HAKDAEI, OB EIGHTS AHD PBB 
QUISITES 

let Ghuoabi Two klannds, at the rate of sixteen 
Pdihs per llanud on each culbvated Ohahur of land 
Half this gram or half its value shall be yours, and 
half mme 

2nd Ba£i Jamd on the annual present from the 
Sarkdr, on setthng the Jamd amounting to 26 rupees, 
shall be one half yonrs and one half mme 

8rd. F at .b h XuX For every Ohahur of culbvated 
land I am enbtled (at the reapmg season) to an hundred 
bundles of the gram produced, half of this shall be 
yours, and half mme 

dth. HobdX Nucbob The half of what I receive 
from each field on these accounts shall be yours, and 
half mine 

Eeniarl Hnrdd is nnnpe Jilrvi, which it is con 
sidered pleasant to eat roasted the qnonfaty received 
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by the Patil fiom each field is fi’om one to two 
Pilihs. Nimbor is uiiiipe Bajari, taken for the same 
purpose. 

5th. Malitun. For products of the eaith fromiriiga- 
tiou, 5 mu shall leccive half of these products, and of all 
new srmilai* pioducts which come to my shai’e. 

Bcmcul, This Thag is very uncertain: it relates 
chiefly to vegetables and gaiden products. 

Gth. Eahadaricha Vasul. Half shall be yours and 
hah mme. 

Bemail. This is' a small exaction of fiom one to two 
annas, taken from travellers who stop at the village. 
It is distinct horn Jilglya, or what is paid to the 
Pcimqshis of the village for keeping watch at night 
over travelleis’ piopeity. 

7th. Sandhau Telachi (rights fi'om the oilman); 
half shall be yours, and half mme. 

Bevuul. There is a consideiable quantity of oil 
pioduced in the Deccan from plants sown annually, and 
cultivated in fields, either singly or mixed with gi’ain ; 
the most common plants of this kmd are the Til, the 
lavas, the Kaharale, Ambiidya, Kaidai, and Bhmmug. 
The Paths, in some places, send round eveiy evenmg for 
oil, when each oilman puts ahke m the dish. Others 
receive then quota monthly, and others annually. 

8th. Koshtijache Mag (weavers' looms). We shall 
each have half. 

Beinaih, Each loom pays, at the end of the year, 
one cloth of the description of cloths woven on it. 
A Koshti IS a weaver of Bands of a cloth which 
answers the pui-pose of a Sddis, of Pdsodes, and 
sometimes of Sddis. Besides Koshtis, there ai’e other 
kmds of village weaveis, Jams, S^s, Dhangais 
(who aie also shepheids), and Momms. The last are 
Mohammedans. 
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9th DaiHOiBioHB Mia (woollen woovers looms) 
Hall shall he yours, and half mine 

10th Mob Tabapa What is rsceired on market 
days, or fairs, &om shopkeepers. Banians, etc , such os 
toboooo, Supdn, Ndgvel Pdn, Gftl, eto 

11th BXpeoti Jaiun (Mirds land) Nmeteen 
Eukiis of this land, you shall have half , that is, eight 
Eukds in one place, and a Eakd and a half m 
another place which contains a well, the whole of 
which I give up to yon I return the other half of the 
land 

12 I have a well m one Enkd of ground appro- 
priated for the growth of vegetables , half shall be yours, 
and half shall remain mine 

18th You shall have half my tenement to reside m 

14th Attached to the Mnkadnmi, or Pstdship, 
there are Inim lands to the extent or half a Chdhur, 
or BIX Enkia You shall enjoy half of this, while I 
retam the other half 

16th The village Mdhdrs who perform service for 
me, shall also do yours 

18th Oloae to the villago I have three Eukds of land , 
one and a half Eukd shall be yours, and the rest con 
tmue to be mine But besides this there is a quantity 
of land without tenants or labourers, and which belongs 
to the Tillage You shall take half of this land, while 
I retam the other half 

Banark The meaning of the latter sentence is, 
perhaps, that they should epjoy an equal title to the 
disposal, or, if it may be termed, to the patronage of 
the land, beoause there is always a small fee received 
hy the Paths who let out or sell the oeoupied fields of 
the TiUage This passage, however, argues strongly 
the nght of the Paths to the disposal of all lands not 
possessed by the Government, as *8hen and Knrnn 
lands 
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Secoml. MANPAN, DIGINTY AND PEEOEDBNOE. 

1st. Tasbi. (The annual Government present on 
the full payment of the revenues.) We shall receive 
Tasri year and year about. 

2nd. On the festival of the Holi, it will be customaiy 
for both to bake bread. The musical instrument players 
shall come to my house first, and go playing before me 
till I aiTive at your house, when we shall both set out ; 
my bread bemg caiTied on the right of yom- bread, and 
on amving at the place of woiship (a tree) I shall tie 
up yoni’S under it. We shall then together equally go 
through the worship and the lest of the ceremony con- 
jomtly and at the same time. 

3rd. On the occasion of Shn-dlshet (a ceiemony 
which occms on the Shasti, or 6fch, the day after 
Nagpanchami), we shall both make an image of 
Shudlshet (a Eajah who leigned two Ghatkd,s), and 
together carry the images, after om* women have danced 
round each, to the well or tank, and thi’ow them into 
it at the same mstant. Yom’ Shirdlshet shall go in 
piocession on the left of mme. 

4th. On the Pole Amavashyfi, the bullocks of both 
shall set out at the same tune — ^youis on the left, and 
mine on the nght — and in this way, the one equal with 
the other, they shall be walked m procession lound 
Hanumdn; but the music shall precede my bullocks 
home, while yom’S remam until it retmns, when you 
shall brmg your bullocks home with music also. 

5th. On marriages and P4ts I shall first receive 
Vida, Tilak (P4n Supm, and a mai’k on the forehead), 
and then you ; on hke occasion the Khandwa (a 
large, round sweet cake) shall be equally shaied 
by us. 
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6tli We nliull worslup not oU the old gods, bnt all 
the new ones that may bo set np together, and not 
before or after each other 

7th The heads of all goats sacnfioed to any of the 
gods which before were wholly mine, shall now be half 
of each head yonrs 

Semarl Hanumitn is never offered the sacnfica of 
an animal, to Bhawdm, Hhandoba, and Bdhairoba, 
such saonficea are acceptable , the carcase of the 
goat IS eaten by the owner of the goat and his 
friends 

8th On the fhll moon (of Afdgh) I shall receive a 
goat, and then yon shall receive one 

9th We shall bo entitled to a pair of shoes ftom the 
ChimbhAr once a year 

10th The village Dherds, on festivals and great 
occasions, shall give ns both a piece of firewood, bnt 
mme shall be given first 

11th, On Kanl Patras my name shall be written 
nppermost, than yonrs, and below only one Plongh 
(plough IS the signature of a cultivator) 

1 2th We shall each have a goat on the DasarA, and 
thenr value wiU be put m the village expanses 

18th On the DivAh, etc , the pipers shall play at 
my door first and than at yours 

14th We shall make the Dasard Pig a together 

16th Invitations to marriages, etc , shflll be first 
given to me 

16th The Shald given on Pdts (mamages of widows 
or rather contracts answenngthe chief end of marriages) 
18 to be shared between ns 

17th The present of the Dhangars from their flocks 
shall be equally shared by os. 

18th Half the Gtll and Til given on the San 
kront shall be yours, and half min e In tins manner 
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you and I, etc. (confirming the rights transferred to all 
futuiity). 

Then the witnesses’ names. 

licnuiil. A confiimation of this deed was gianted by 
foimcr Governments, and the copy of the deed, above 
tiauslated, Avas found among the records. 

(Signed) H. D. Eobertson. 


lixhact of a Letter, dated the dth Maich 1818 , fiom 
Captain Piohe) tson, Piovisional Collecto) at Puna, to 
the Honoiuahlc M. Elphuibtone. 

On the natuic of the tenures by which the land is 
held by the Deccan Kunbis, my inqmries have been 
more successfid. The general divisions of husbandmen 
are two — Thalkaris, 01 men Avho cultivate then* own 
fields ; and Kulwaiis or Upiis, men who labour on 
lands not their oAvn. The Thalkaiis tenuie is uniform ; 
the occupancy of the Kuhviiri is of different kinds. 

The Thalkari is also called a Mu’asddi’. Thai 
signifies a field, and perhaps the hteral meamng of 
Thalkaii is a man belonging to, or who labours in, a 
field. The term Miiasdar is moie expressive of the 
actual condition of the Thalkai’i; Mu’ds signifymg 
patrimony, heritage, succession. But whatever aigu- 
ments could be adduced agamst the word Thalkaii or 
Mirasdcir, as definitive of the condition of the person 
known by these appellations, there can be no doubt 
enteitained of what that condition really is, for he is 
considered, and acknowledged by the Government, to 
have the pioperty of the lands he cultivates. I am yet 
uninformed, and peihaps it may never be clearly 
estabhshed, at what peiiod the Deccan landords acquued 
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then rights to the property of the soil, by pnrohasing 
it from the Government, or the village, or whether it 
has always been inherent to them, and that the Govern 
ment has either nsnrped their rights in some instances, 
or broken throngh a oustom of allowing lands lying 
waste from a defioienoy of popnlation afterwords to 
become the inhentanoe of the mnltiplying descendants 
of the original number of land propnetors 

The Deccan landlord is prond of his sitnation, ond 
is envied among his brethren, who are the cnltivators 
of lands not then own their feeling of attachment to 
then fields is remarkably keen, and no consideration but 
the ntmost pecnnioiy distress will mdnce them to abandon 
then rights of propnetorship These rights are either 
inhented or purchased and it is a remarkable oironm 
stance, that in the body of the deed of sale it is 
invariably usual to record that he who eells his lands 
has begged of him who buys them to become the 
purchaser It would seem that this information is 
deemed requisite as a safeguard to the buyer, in conse 
quenoe of the known reluctance of all landlords to part 
with their lauds, to show that no subterfuge was used 
to force or tnok them from the original proprietor I 
have the honour to enclose the tron^tion of two deeds 
of sale of land The first has been executed and acted 
on without any reference to the Government The 
second has been secured to a confirmation, first on the 
part of the ruler during whose reign it was executed, 
and afterwards by his successor When a Thulknrree 
dies without hens, or leaves his native country to 
reside m another, his lands.become the property of the 
village, unless the propraetor returns before thirty 
years 

The lands of the Deccan villages are all measured, 
or supposed to be so ^ The viUage accounts ore made 
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up accoimtiiig for tlio clispo&itiou of its lauds. Eveiy 
field has a name. The lauds arc appiaiscd accordmg 
to their (piality of Utaiu, first rate, jVIadhyam, ruiddliug, 
and Kauist, or poor laud.' The Thalkari pays laud- 
icut to Goverumeut accoidmg to the exteut aud quality 
of his lauds. This huid-icut is supposed to admit of 
110 lucroaso. 

The Kulwari ought probably to bo jirouounced 
Kauhvari, which would siguify a persou holdiug a 
Kaiil or permission. The Kulwari, whatever be the 
oiigiu of his name, is, lu fact, a humor. He cultivated 
lauds not his own under dilleicnt names, according to 
the nature of his agiecmcut. 


Tianslatioii of a Khaiedi Pat) a, O) Deed of Pin chase, 
dated 1739 Shah Ishwai Nd))i SaDiwatcluu Chaitia 
Shuddya TiituU 

To Piiuduiang Kav Eamchandar Binge, of the village 
of XJndeii Taiaf Haveli Kiiyat Mawal, Pargana Puna, 
from Bheyji, the son of Mahadaji, and Madoji, the son 
of Jagoji Kdssid, of the same village. Sm’ San Saba 
Ashar Maya Tam va Alaf, 1226 Fasah. 

A deed of pm chase is executed to this effect for this 
reason, that inasmuch as we formerly received from you 
917 lupees on account of six Piukds of the Thai field, 
called Gana, transferred to you along with the well m 
mortgage for 27 years, and that at the end of the above- 
mentioned period you, having received from the enjoy- 
ment of the land the value of your money, were to 
restore it to us; and that as at this time 6+ year’s of 
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the penod of the mortgage having expired, 20J- years 
stiU' remam, and we ore reduced to distress and to the 
chance of dying from want of food, we have now come 
to you, to frJI on your neck and to pebtion you, that as 
you have a nght to our land for SOj- years, and we are 
reduced to want, you will in consequence of our joint 
desire accept for ever of half — ^namely, three Bukds of 
the land mortgaged to you, with half the well — on 
condition that you will immediately yield your title to 
the other ha lf to us, making the pnce of the half we 
give you up, on a calculation of what we should have to 
pay, to r^eem the whole six Eukds mortgaged for 
20^- years, 676 rupees 

We, therefore, hereby give to yon the land above 
mentioned for 676 rupees, the sum we may be said to 
owe you for the whole land mortgaged, and with its 
half the well attached to it, and the western half of the 
tenement we possess, Thalkans m the vdlage, with 
whatever walls there may be thereon, namely, by — 
Haths in length from north to south, and twelve Haths 
m breadth from west to east You are bound to pre 
serve all the customs of the village, and to conform 
to parbcular customs heretofore established m respect 
to the land and nghts now made yours , such as the 
payment of the 8ark^ s revenue, Purelapan etc , the 
rights of the Kulkami, and the Balut of the Ba 
lubes, and you will enjoy, you and your sons, and 
your sons sons, to future generabons, the land above 
menboned , and on the ground m the vdlage given to 
you, you will bmld a place, what you please, and ba 
undisturbed , and we engoge to be answerable for any 
molestabon given you by any of our fnends or relabons 
00 that you will sustain no injury This deed of pur- 
chase which we have written is vahd (Sahi), dated the 
16th of the month Jamddildkhar 
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Written out in the handwriting of G-opdl Sidheshwar 
of the above-mentioned village. 


Witnesses. 

The Mukadams of the 
said village Kusoji Bm 
Sakoji Patil Kanwa, and 
Khandoji Bin Villoji 
Grolay. 

Bheyie Bin Ehishnoji 
Pankui*, of the same vil- 
lage, etc., etc., etc. 


Ploughs. 

(That IS, signature shaped 
so) Trimbakji Bm Es- 
sdji, the Carpenter. Ja- 
noji Bin Eamjuelloraiy, 
the Barber. Willoji Bin 
Bherjuthi, Gurav Eama- 
ji Bin Punja, the CuiTiei, 
etc , etc., etc. 


(Signed) H. B. Eobertson, 

Collector. 


Tumslation of a Goveinmeiit Confii mation of the Deed of 

Du) chase of Land. 

To the Deshmukh and Deshpande of the Prant of 
Puna. Be it known that to you, Mahadaji Bm Na- 
jojee and Namaji Bm Ansojee Shejeoul, Eayats of the 
village of Wadki Tai'af Haveh, there is an Indm- 
patia and Mirds-patra given as follows. (Here is 
mentioned the year and date ) 

You having come to Puna have repiesented that 
both your grandfathers Eaiji, alias Eaghoji, and his 
younger brother Chahuji, hved together m the year 
1639, and that the Paths of the above-mentioned 
village havmg been reduced to distiess, accepted from 
your said relations a sum of money, and voluntaiily 
gave them a portion of then’ Indm land, measmmg 
Eukds and 71 Eukds of Muds land, and that 
havmg thus sold their lands a deed of pm’chase was 
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the penod of the mortgage having expired, 201- years 
still* remain, and we are reduced to distress and to the 
chance of dying firom wont of food, we have now come 
to you, to M on your neck and to petition you, that as 
you have a nght to our land for 20 years, and we ore 
reduced to wont, yon will m consequence of our joint 
desire accept for ever of half — namely, three Rukis of 
the land mortgaged to yon, with half the well — on 
condition that you will immediately yield your title to 
the other half to us, making the price of the half we 
give you up, on a caloulabon of what we should have to 
pay, to r^eem the whole six BukAs mortgaged for 
20i- years, 675 rupees 

"We, therefore, hereby give to you the land above 
mentioned for 076 rupees the sum we may be said to 
owe you for the whole land mortgaged, and with its 
half the well attached to it, and the western half of the 
tenement we possess, Thalkans in the village, with 
whatever walls there may be thereon, namely, by — 
Hftthfl in length from north to south, and twelve 
in breadth from west to east Yon ore bound to pre 
serve aU the customs of the village, and to conform 
to particnlar customs heretofore estabbahed m respect 
to the land and nghte now made yours , such as the 
payment of the SarkAr s revenue Purelapan etc , the 
rights of the Kulkanu and the Balut of the Ba 
lubes, and you wiU enjoy, you and your sons and 
your sons sons, to fiiture generations, the land above 
mentioned , and on the ground in the village given to 
you, you will build a place, what you please, and be 
undisturbed , and we engage to be answerable for any 
molestation given you by any of our friends or relations 
so that you will sustam no injury This deed of pur 
chase which we have written is vahd (Sahi), doted the 
ICth of the month JomAdilAkliar 
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Written out in tlie handwriting of Gopdl Sidheshwar 
of the ahove-mentioned village. 


Witnesses. 

The Mukadams of the 
said village Kusoji Bin 
Sakoji Patil Kanwa, and 
Xhandoji Bin ViUoji 
G-olay. 

Bheyie Bin Ki’islmoji 
Pankur, of the same vil- 
lage, etc., etc., etc. 


Ploughs. 

(That is, signature shaped 
so) Trimbakji Bin Es- 
saji, the Carpenter. Ja- 
noji Bin Kamjuelloraiy, 
the Barber. Willoji Bin 
Bherjuthi, Gurav Eama- 
ji Bin Punja, the Oumer, 
etc., etc., etc. 


(Signed) H. D. Eobertson, 

Collector. 


Translation of a Govonment Confirmation of the Deed of 

Piu chase of Land. 

To the Deshmukh and Deshpande of the Prant of 
Puna. Be it known that to you, Mahadaji Bin Na- 
jojee and Namaji Bin Ansojee Shejeoul, Eayats of the 
village of Wadki Tai’af Haveh, there is an Inam- 
patia and Miras-patra given as follows. (Here is 
mentioned the yeai* and date ) 

You having come to Puna have repiesented that 
both yom* gi’andfathers Eaiji, alias Eaghoji, and his 
younger brother Chahuji, hved together in the year 
1639, and that the Patils of the above-mentioned 
village having been reduced to distress, accepted from 
yom* said relations a sum of money, and voluntaiily 
gave them a portion of their Indm land, measming 
1^ Eiikas and 7^ Eiikds of Mu as land, and that 
having thus sold their lands a deed of purchase was 
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executed m tlia name of Eaiji, ahoi Eaghoj:, to the 
follojving purport 

(Here follows a dfeed of purchase surular to Bnolosuro 
Ho 1) 

A deed of purchase of the above tenour having been 
executed was confirmed in the year Snrsan Maya Wa 
Alaf by the deceased, Baji Eiv Pandit Pradhan 
to your grandfathers, at which tune Sdnt^ji s son 
Makaji and Tukaji Patil having been brought to 
the presence and asked what lands they had voluntarily 
transferred to your grandfathers, stated as follows 

lit — Partof our InAm londa, to equal to IJPokAa, 

Tu. belongs to Maknji Pitil BolcA ^ 

Ditto to Tukajl ditto 1 

2nd, — Part of KuAi land — 

1 Of the 6eld called Soandor contamnig 2A Hnlcia 6 

2 Of the do. da Eo)e Tbah 13 1^ 

Eakda 7^ 

And 3rd, — A part of oar prenuaea m the viHago, 43 Hatha long 
and 40 broad, 

Now yon having bronght a deed of purchase coire- 
Bpondmg with the above etatement, and having all 
produced a document executed by the deceased Baji 
Hav, confirming its vahdity, and as you are desirous 
that the present Government should also testify the 
same, ifc is hereby decreed that you and your sons and 
descendants shall enjoy m Inim and in Mirds the 
lands, etc , accordmg to the tenor of the confirmatory 
act of the late Bqjx Rav Pandit Pradhan, and that 
you shall continue to conform to the practices of the 
village, m regard to the lands you have acquired 

(Signed) H D Robebtson 
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EMhicI oJ- a Lcltc), dated the December, 1818, /torn 
Captain Diufqs, Political A(jent in Khandcbh, to the 
Ilonoiuahle M. Plphinstonc. 

The lemamclcr of tlio piovince, anil that part of 
Ganthadi under my anthoritj^ appears to have under- 
gone a similar* survey in the time of Malikambar, 
tho founder of Aurungahad, and the successor to the 
Government of the last of the Nizam Shai Princes. 
As far as my inquiries have enabled me to learn, the 
assessments were pretty much tho same as those of 
Akbai'’s, but tho nature of the landed tenure was 
essentially diHereut. 

This Prince seems thoroughly to have comprehended 
the use of the soil to Government by identifymg the 
interest of the cultivator with its fertility. "While 
Alvbar considered the land the property of Govern- 
ment, Malikambar confirmed the right of cultivating 
certam fields to the Eayats; he made a considerable 
portion of the land prrvate property ; the lands of the 
village were considered the joint property of the town- 
ship, the fallow land was the common for the pasture 
of the cattle, and the ploughed gi’ound was either the 
propei*ty of individuals or cultivated by tenants, who 
received a portion of the crops. It appeai-s to have 
been a prmciple of his wise admmistration to encourage 
the possession of prrvate landed property as a means of 
attachmg then* cultivators to then* own soil, and making 
over m pei*petmty to them what is only useful to 
Government as long as they contmued to remam on it. 
The faimer holdmg private land is called Wattandd,r, 
or hereditary proprietor, and the mere cultivator is 
styled Upri, and is a tenant at will. The whole of 
the village officers — such aa the Patil, the Kulkarni, 

25 
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tlio barber, the waalierman, tlie watcbman, tlio carpenter, 
the emitb, the goldamitb, the potter, the Joahi, 
astrologer or Boboolmast^, and tbe earner — Imd eaoli 
Ins field assigned to Inm , Ins office and Ins land are 
both bereditary and so £ar personal tliat both one and 
tbe other ore saleable, or transferable by gift , these 
lands are free of taxes os a remnneration for the per 
fonnance of their offices, and to ensnre in each village, 
however small, one of these nsefol members of the 
commmnty The Mahars or Dheds, hereditary watch 
men of each village, ore those to whom boundary 
disputes are referred for settlement These bonndones 
are marked by stones fixed m the ground, and beneath 
each stone is usually deposited on earthen pot full of 
charcoal It is surprising how these landmarks are 
preserved long after villages are uninhabited, and so 
tenamons are landholders of then fields that they will 
often cultivate them at the distance of three or four 
miles from the place they reside m if their own village 
IS deserted rather than take up with new ground that 
may be near or more convenient as mere tenants The 
Wattanddr, or Mir^ Rayat, holds his land of nght it 
IS also hereditary, saleable, or transferable, and on the 
occasion of its ahenation from the family title-deeds are 
made out and witnessed not only by the military author 
ibes, but the Deahmukh of the distact and several of the 
surrounding Patils are called on to be present at the 
transaction The WattandArs adhere to their lands and 
village m spite of oppression and cruelty, provided their 
landed tenure is not mterfered with, and where we see 
half deserted villages we find on mquiry that the in 
habitants who have deserted are for the most part what 
are termed Upn Eayats, or tenants at will This class 
differs only from WattandiirB by having no right to the 
soil they come and settle m the village, and are 
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permitted by the Patil to cultivate a certaiu portion of 
laud. If the soil has lam fallow and requires to he 
biokcn up afresh, they onl}'’ pay portions of the first 
asscsfauieut till the third or fourth year, when they 
ou^ht to jiay the full amount. The exactions on the 
agricultuial classes under the late Government have 
been so heavy that it was difficult to obtain tenants, 
but m Older to induce them to take farms the assess- 
ments were made less than on the Wattandars, or 
Lmded pioprietors, although it is quite evident that the 
assessment from the latter is a land-tax, while that 
fiom the former ought to bo both a land-tax and ground- 
rent. 

I shall do myself the honour at a futnie opportimity 
to tiansmit the assessment m detail as fixed by the 
Tauk lea or by established custom on the different kmds 
of land. 

The advantages of being an Upii tenant are so 
great as to mduce the Wattandars frequently to allow 
their ovTi fields to be fallow and break up new ground, 
and lent it of the Sarkai* on the Upri teims; but this 
is not allowed when the Mamlatdar or the Government 
officer discovers it. If, on the contraiy, the IJpri - 
tenant paid more for the rent of his land, after a ceilam 
number of yeai’s’ residence was allowed to become a 
Wattandai on a reduced rate of taxation, it would then 
be an object for each Wattandai* to cultivate his own 
land, and for the IJpii tenant to cultivate the same 
field till by the extra rent he had in fact purchased his 
right to the soil. A third class of cultivatois are those 
who have neither interest m the soil nor in the crops ; 
those are la bourers who receive, according to the price 
of provisions, fom*, five, or six rupees monthly. This 
number is vei*y small, and is merely mentioned to in- 

25—2 
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elude the whole of the olassefl compoamg the husband 
men 

Such ore the various modes of cultivating and rais 
mg the ground rents or taxes called Am Jomd The 
asseBsment appears to have suffered no change within 
the last two centunea, and I am disposed to think that 
the system adopted by Molikambor, of making lands 
over in perpetmty, is of great antiqmty among the 
Hmdus, and was probably once unif ormly adopted 
throughout India "Whenever the Am Jamd appears 
to have mcreased, it has been m consequence of ad 
ditional cultivation, not of on mcreased rate of assess 
ment and nothmg is more favourable to the extension 
and improvement of agncultnre than a moderate bnt 
permanent tax, and on mterest m the soil The portion 
remaining to the cultivator should be such os to enable 
him to add mdirectly to the wealth of the State , he 
should not only have the means of improvmg his field 
and taking in more ground, but he should have suffioient 
left to hve in such a vTay as to encourage manufactures 
and trade and thus become an indirect promoter of the 
revenue derived from the customs, as it must be evident 
when there is no opulence m the people there can be 
no source from whence revenue can be denved 


Extract of a iMter dated the 15th January lS19,from 
Captatn EoUtnger, Provmonal Collector at Ahmed 
iiagarj to the Sonourahle M Elphijietone 

When a Patil wished to obtam Istawah for himself 
or any of the Kayats of ins village, he repaired to the 
Shekddr or (if near him) to the Kamdviflddr, to whom 
he apphed for the usual Kauh An mquiry was then 
instituted mto the nature of the soil, the number of 
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years it had lam waste, the probable length of tune it 
Avould reqiiiie to bring it into complete cultivation, the 
number, of bullocks that would be needed for each 
plough to till it, the facihties which the situation 
ofiered for irrigation, and the means which the culti- 
vators had of availing themselves of this circumstance. 
As soon as all these pomts were ascertained the soil 
was valued, ivith reference to any contiguous fields or 
villago hmds of a similar description, and the Kauls 
were then drawn out under the Kamavisddr’s seal and 
given to the Paths, who handed them over to the 
Eayats, with an exhortation to avail themselves of the 
Saikdi’s londness, and to use their best exertions to 
profit by the terms he had obtained for them. 

"WTien the Kaul had thus been formally executed 
and delivered, the Eayat became vudually the o-wner of 
the field or proportion of ground stated m it, because so 
long as he fulfilled the terms and paid his rents with 
regularity he could not be deprived of the light of 
cultivation ; but the moment he failed to do either of 
these, the Kamavisddr would dispossess him, and entrust 
his land to another on the same or a difieient footmg as 
might seem necessary. This, howevei, was a very harsh 
measure, and therefore scarcely ever resorted to. If it 
was found that a Kayat’s ground had really been over- 
valued in the fii’st mstance, and that, with every wish 
to do so, he was unable to pay his rent, the Kamavisd^r 
might on his own responsibihty, where they had not 
been reported, relax in the terms; 01, if they had been 
brought to the notice of the Sai’subha, it was usual to 
write to that officer and get his leave to alter them. 

When the period of an Istawah grant expu’ed, the 
Eayat might, if he chose, cease to cultivate to the full 
extent of his ground, but by so doing he forfeited (as I 
have aheady stated) his claim to it in future ; and the 
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Patil, m concert wtli the Sliekdiir, acting under per 
mission from the Kamdvifidiir, ■was bound to find if 
possible another cultivator whose tenure was exactly 
that of his predecessor On the other hand, if the 
Bayat was pleased with his lands, he had it m ins 
power to secure them m hia family as a Mirasi, or 
hereditary possession, by simply agreeing to pay the 
rent of them whether they were cultivated or not The 
rent received by it to Government m this case is termed 
Shahia, and nothing short of utter poverty ■will prevent 
its bemg paid A man ■will sell his house and buliooks, 
or clothes, and even bmd himself to serve another, to 
ensure the payment of his Shahra, because it is honour 
able and respectable in the eyes of his neighbours to 
preserve Ins 2£trdii lands , and when he fails to pay 
his dues upon them his mm is considered as decided, 
and he becomes a bankrupt 

The preceding is a bnef view of the practice observed 
m the just and flourishing penods of sovereignty of the 
Peshwas, but many of these regulations have been 
widely deviated from m latter times M\rdsi lands 
have been seized from the lawful holders and trans 
ferred to relations and dependents of court favourites 
and partizans of great mem Kanla have been granted 
by Patilfl without the sancbon of even a Bhekddr, and 
the consequences have been that their friends were 
favoured whilst other Bayats were overburthaned with 
demands to moke up the deficiencies Every succeed 
mg year mcreased this evil, by reducing the number of 
Bayats, some of whom fled, whilst others sold their 
cattle to pay their last year s rent and become servants 
of their more fortunate neighbour The farmers and 
their agents, havmg no mterest in the general prosperity 
of the country, did not take the trouble to mve^igate 
the motives and fairness of Kauls, utkI cored not whence 
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the money came, providecl they got as much as they 
expected from a village. The old revenue system ceased 
even to be thought of, and extortion took the place of 
a just reahzation of the revenue. 


(Copy.) 

Dhulia, 22ncl June, 1819 

Sir, 

In reply to your cunular letter of the mstant 

regal dmg Mii^dsi lands, I have the honour to acquamt 
you that from all the infoimation I foimerly obtained 
when makmg out my repoit on Eliandesh, and from 
more minute investigation lately acqiured, it appeals 
that Mm^si land is saleable only m the following 
Paigan^s, which are said to have formed part of 
Mahkambai’s dominions, viz. : 


Pargand. Jaitdpur. 

,, Tilwan. 

,, KaroUi 

,, Kannassi. 

,, Pimpla. 

,, Galna. 

,, Katghar. 

In the remainder of the distiicts in Eliandesh, the 
Mirdsi land is not saleable ; it is not, however, 
considered Mu’d,s, or inheritance, if a farmer has 
cultivated a field for many yeais, and it is consideied 
as unjust to deprive him of it as long as he pays the 
Government tax ; the only exception to this is in the 
instance of Indms, which are eveiywhere, I believe, 
saleable. 

I have not been able to asceitain whether the land 
in Ehandesh was at any time Mirdsi. It ceitainly 
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has not been since the Mohammedan Conquest m 1800, 
and there are no viUogo records ■which come -withm 
three or four centnnea of that period 

The prevalent opinion, winch is supported byHmdn 
laws and by history, is, that unclaimed land cleared by 
the subject is hia inheritance, and that ho should pay 
for the protection he received from the State one sixth 
of the produce m ordinoiy times, and one-fourth m 
time of war 

The Mohammedans m their conquest considered 
themselves as niasterB of the persons and property of 
all infidels whom they sabdned Tile conquered 
possessed therefore nothing of nght It appears to 
me they were employed to cultivate the land of the 
conquerors and received half of the gross produce aa 
wages, and to bear all the expenses of cultivation As 
the MohammedanB became idenhded xvith the natives, 
some relaxations occasionally took place , but the hypo 
thesis that the Government is the lord of the soil seems 
founded on the opinion that the conquered lose every- 
thing but what IS restored by the victor, and whenever 
the husbandman alone retams the half of the gross 
produce it seems to me that he is rather the labourer 
than the tenant of Government 'much less the pro 
1 pnetor of the soil 

The only Prince, which I know of, who promoted 
the sale of land and the prmlegea of real proprietor 
ship, was Mulho Umber, and I imagme it will be found 
that these rights were under the last Bovereigus of the 
Niaam ShAhi Dynasty 

I have, etc , 

(Signed) John Bmoas, 

Pohfacal Agent m Khandesh 

To the Honourable M Elphinbtonb, etc , etc , etc. 
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Ext) act of a Letter from Captain G-iant, Political Agent 
at Sataia, to the Honouiahle M. Elphmstone, dated 
th August j 1819, 

The hereclitaiy, or those termed such, are the Desh- 
mukh, Deshpaude, Nadgouda, Desh Chougula, Patil, 
Kulkami, and Chougula. 

It is not intended to enter on any definition of the 
duties of these in this repoit, wheie I shall meiely 
confine myself by stating geneially the claims which 
they have on the lands and revenues of the district. 

Deshmukh andJDeshp^de are compound Sanski’it 
words," and the institution of the offices is accounted 
very ancient. They have been termed Jamindars by 
Mohammedans, a name which the modern Deshmukhs 
and Deshpdndes ai*e ambitious of letaimng, but I have 
seen nothmg to prove then* having ever been on the 
footmg of Moghul Jammddi'S. The only officers, whose 
situation was neaily approaching the Jaminddi’s of 
Bengal,'were the Mokdsddis of the Bijapm’ State , but 
I have nothmg veiy clear lespectmg them. 

The claims of the hereditaiy officers, or Hakddrs, in 
this district, partake of the intricacy and confusion m 
which the whole accounts ai’e mvolved. 

The Deshmuldi' s H ak is veiy valuable in Faltan 
Desh ; it is one-fom^th of the whole levenue ; m Karad 
it is a twentieth pait of the ai’able land, and 5 per cent, 
on the land revenue. In Man perhaps nearly the 
same, but with a claim to one half of all fines levied 
within the distiict, which, however, has not been satis- 
factorily established. In Nnthadi it is the assigned 
Inam land, and a simple fixed money payment, which 
IS paid wholly or m part. The Deshmukh of Wai 
was the same as Kaidd, but the Hak or Wattan, as the 
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nght IS termed, was for a tame attached by Shiilivl, the 
fourth Eajah , the ready money Hak was then raised to 
10 per cent , and when it was restored to the Pisdl 
family, the extra 5 per cent was not given to them, 
but it was continued on account of Government, under 
the head of Panchoutra, literally 5 per cent 

To this exaction, and an extra assessment of 3i- per 
cent on the Sardeshmula of Wiii, may be asonbed 
the permanent extra assessment of 75- per cent on 
Knrve, which has been already noticed 

The Deshpilnde Hok is also not uniform , it may be 
reckoned at one half of that of the Deshmukh , both 
commonly have claims npon the onstoms 

The Nddgondi has also some claims upon the 
onstoms , he has his Hak m Indm land, and 3 per 
cant on the land revenue 

The Desh Ohoagla s pay is not general where it is 
acknowledged he has In^ land and a money payment 
&om the Sadiwar 

Deahmnkhs and Peabpandes style themselves Ja- 
mmddra, whilst Patds and Kolkamis come under the 
general term of Wattanddrs The Pabl has TnAm land, 
Muahini, a ready money payment on the Sadalwan, 
an allowance for Sirpdv and sometimeB, though rarely, 
a share in the customs he also receives a contnbnbon 
m kmd from the Eayata, termed Ghugan 

The Kulkarm has also TnAm lands, an assignment 
m money on the Sadelwar, besides Sirpdv allowance , 
the gram payment made to the Kulkarm is termed 
Mushdri 

The Ohougula has a smaller share m a similar 
manner 

The Bolute have land and a Hak m kmd from the 
Bayats 

Li the Mahratta country all mhentonce goes by the 
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name of Wattau, and no one would willingly pai’fc with 
Ins AVattan if much more than its intrinsic value 
weie offered for it. The most serious distress is that 
of hemg compelled to sell one’s Wattan. The feeling 
IS singularly strong, and is not easily understood or 
described. The attachment to a house, a field, or garden, 
we can enter into ; but Wattan is sometimes meiely the 
light to a few blades of Baji fiom the vegetable- 
selleis in the Bajdr, which I have seen maintained with] 
an eagerness which did not proceed from its value, but^ 
from its being Wattan. I have seen two women fight 
and teal each other m the streets of Satara because the 
one had removed a loose stone ffom near* the house of 
the othei, which was pait (said the aggrieved peison) 
of my Wattan. This feeling will be found univeisal, 
but hcie it IS peculiarly observable. 

All the heieditaiy officeis can sell then* Wattan, but 
some require to have the sanction of Government. 
Consent, I am inclmed to think, is always lequisite to 
be regular, but in some cases, such as Paths or other 
executive and impoitaut officers, it is indispensably 
necessary. In the sale of every species of inheritance 
the next of kin has the fiist offei, and so down to the 
neai’est neighboui*. This is a rule of right, even m the 
disposal of a house, which may not have been acquned 
as patiimony. If the house and street aie east and 
west, the neighbour on the east side has the piefeience. 
If north and south, the one to the south has the fiist 
offer. 

The sale of any hereditary office is a very formal pro- 
cedui’e; an attested acknowledgment of the act hemg 
voluntary, and pioceedmg from ciicumstances which are 
to be generally stated, is the prehmmaiy adjustment. 

I have exammed papeis of the sale of an heieditary 
office, and found the amount above fifty years’ pui’chase 
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of a]] known emolmnenfc, bnt beaido tlie pnrclmfle money 
tliere are fees to Government and regular dues to be 
paid to the other hereditary officers upon admitting 
another person into the gate The whole of the 
hereditary officers boar witnesfl to the deed of sale, 
which hst of signatures is taken in a pubho assembly 
and is turned to the gate Mnhzar The share of H ak 
upon customs sliall hereafter form a separate report 
The hereditary officers are amenable to a tax called 
the Dehak Patti, which is the whole amount of their 
Hak exclusive of their Inim lands, and may be levied 
every tenth year This has never been regularly 
levied, and is a very unpopular tax, at first view it 
seems only reasonable that those officers, when not 
executive, should be required to conlnbnte something 
to the exigencies of the State, yet many poor women 
and famiUes who have small ghares of Hak would be 
greatly distressed by it unless it could be levied on 
individuals possessmg above a cartam income denvable 
from this Bouroe , but this would require a minuteness 
of information which we cannot easily acquire 

As the extant and assignments of all rent-free lands 
will be shown in the statements which I shall forward 
next month, I shall at present pose on to the various 
tenures of the farmers who pay a revenue to Govern 
ment leaving the others at rest for the present 

All persons who posseBS hereditary right to any fields 
come under the head of Wattandirs of such and such 
a village, though they may have actually resided all 
their lives at Gwahor , whereas all others who do not 
possess this right, though present in the village, and 
though they and their ancestors may have resided thero 
for a century, are termed, in common with the passing 
Alohratta traveller who has slept a night m the Dharm 
said, Upn or stranger 
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The common hirmcr holds his laud upon a contract 
or lease from the village authorities, which is called his 
Kaul ; it is generally renewed from year to year, and 
seldom exceeds three years ; he is obliged to conform 
to the customs of the village, and commonly pays his 
Sarkiir dues m money ; he is said to hold his Khand 
Makta, or Ukta. 

A Warrenda Kaii is a person who holds lands m a 
similar manner, but beyond the limits of his own village 
boundary. 

A Share Kaii is one who holds lands virtually the 
property of Government. Sharii, is commonly a par- 
ticular species of property, which may have reverted to 
Government, either by becoming forfeited, or by some 
former purchase, for the purpose of planting trees. It 
may also have been land which, from time immemorial, 
has not been within the bounds of any village. A 
Share Kan may be a person holding a few mangoes 
for the season. 

A person renting land under an agreement of paying 
half the produce in kind is said to hold it m Batai. 

The Eayat, however, whose situation merits most 
particular attention, is the cultivator of lands in which 
he has an hereditary and proprietary right, and who 
holds his land in perpetuity on paymg a fixed rent to 
Government. To this tenui'e you have particularly 
directed inquuies, and I shall endeavour to, state all I 
have been able to collect respecting these Mu'ds lands. 

The Mn’dsddi’ has, without doubt, a perfect property 
in his field, as long as he continues to pay the amount 
with which it may be burdened, together with the right 
of disposmg of it, even without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. How he became origmally possessed of this 
right, it IS difficult to account for; there is no direct 
evidence of the whole land havmg been aU Mirdsi m 
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oneient tunes, bnt there is a proof m the Thnl Jhom, or 
record of the fields m -yiUnges, that a -vast (luantity of 
the land formerly registered Minis is now KhnndJMdMa, 
or held in common lease 

An opinion prevads that all land was onginaUy 
Minis, and that in the ancient Hmdn Eaj the soil 
became the acknowledged property of the person who 
first cleared it of stones and j angle 

The nsnal manner of obtaining this right from 
GoTemment at a more recent penod I have already 
had the honour of explaining m my letter of the 20th 
of January, on the subject of the Istawg lea se . but 
smee I wrote that letter I have had more opportmuty of 
hearing opmions and judging of Mahratta feehng regard 
mg this tenure, and I now find it as generally considered 
an orerstretch of power on the part of Government to 
resume any Mrrds field, merely because the JilinjndAr 
has failed m paymg his rent, or because he has retired 
to some other part of the country to evade payment 

Simple insolvency on the port of the Minisdir does 
not appear to have given Government the power of 
disposmg of field m Mirds to another "Whan the 
Mirdsdiir cannot pay his rent, the amount of the dues 
faUs on the other Mirdsddrs shonld the msolvent 
Minisdir remain present m the village , bnt if he 
should qmt the district, the others are not called upon 
to pay the rent dnrmg his absence the Government 
bos a right to make the moat of the field, and even to 
let it on lease, but for a period usually not exceeding 
I three years, and tiU the expiration of which the 
Miniadiir cannot claim restitution 

That numerous examples of a less forbearmg conduct 
on the port of the late Government con he adduced I 
am well aware, bnt there is no spcoiea of property m 
tbis country that it has so rnnob respected as lErils 
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laud ; aud though this may have proceeded iu a great 
degree fiom the lusiguificaucy of its value, aud the loss, 
lather thau gam, which its seizure or alieuatiou must 
have occasioued, aud even m cases where immediate 
advantage would have resulted to the rapacity of 
Government agents, or revenue contractors, there has 
always been great consideration shown to the Mirasdai-. 
Instances of declared forfeiture are accordingly very rare; 
but great crimes, such as treason, robbery, theft, and 
muider, are always considered as destroymg the light 
to all Miras, and, indeed, to eveiy species of property 
whatever : but Miras land generally goes to the nearest 
of hm. In all cases it seems to have been consideied 
right that a reasonable provision should be made to 
relations, even when the ostensible head of a family 
had committed an unpardonable offence. Had this not 
been customary, many persons, owmg to the divisibility 
of property amongst hens, would have been deprived of 
then only means of livelihood for the commission of 
Climes in which they had borne no participation. This 
accounts m some manner for the portions of Hair, etc., 
which are so frequently credited to Government in the 
annual village settlement. 

Mhasddrs, who are absentees, ai'e tenned by the 
Mahrattas Pargana. It is so well understood that no 
Mu’^sddr wilfully quits his land ; that it is considered 
the duty of a good Patil, and of all superior Govern- 
ment agents, to use every endeavour to discover and 
remove the cause of his leavmg his home and the field 
of his forefathers. If poverty has been the cause, his 
rent is remitted, and an advance of money gi’anted; 
and if it has been occasioned by any unsettled dispute, 
an investigation and adjustment aie promised by 
Government. Should every inducement fail, and the 
Mirdsddr peidinaciously and umnasonably persist in 
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remaining abroad, be con be required to give in a 
written renunciation of bis Mirdfl ngbt, wbicb, when 
obtained, allows tbe Government a full power of dis 
posing of bifl lands , but without this document there is 
no authority that dispose of such land in Minis to 
another, until the death of the Mirdsdilr, and the 
death or renunciation of his heirs In case of its bcmg 
thought on object to ascertain this, the mode of doing 
so IS from the v illag e , should the villagers bear testi 
mony to the certam or supposed death of the Mlniqddr 
and his heirs, Government con then dispose of the land 
to another person m Mirds , should any heir after 
wards appear, he has no clfpm whatever, nnless he can 
clearly prove that the evidence of the villagers was given, 
knowing it to be false, or that he had been m such a 
situation as had put it entirely out of his power to keep 
the Patil and Wattandir apprised of his being ahve 
When such can be proved^ he has a right to the field 
upon the payment of all loss or other eqmtable charge, 
either by the Government or the occupant , but under 
the circumstances just described, and m all others when 
the field is merely held by an ordmary cultivator, in 
case of the return of the rightful heir, the Mirda must 
be restored at the expiration of the lease, which usually 
is done without requiring arrears of deficiency to be 
mode up, although it is admitted that Government has 
a Tight to demand them As to paying for improve 
ments, the ordinary cultivator had no security until the 
issue of the late orders for any outlay, and consequently 
would not mcur an expense which was not likely to be 
returned in crop during the existence of his lease 

ShiUedArs about to take the field, or any person m 
immediate want of money, frequently mortgage their 
Mirds land, the value of which of course depends 
entirely on circumstances. 
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To form a picci&o estimate of the mimber of years’ 
purchase of ^tiuis land is by no means easy, and will 
rcquiie more inquiry and much longer experience than 
cun be obtained in one season. IMy 2 n’osont notion is, 
that when the established assessment only is levied, the 
Rayat has, on a fair average, one-thud of the gross 
^noducc, the Government has a thud, and a third goes 
for seed, Ilakdais, bullocks, imiilemeuts, and subsis- 
tence to tlie cattle ; the year's purchase would therefore 
be foimd by a series of the years of rent, and in an 
average of tluity deeds of sale from 1780 till ISIO 
which have been examined, the general rate is ten 
yeais' purchase. 

Industry and natural advantages may improve a field 
so much as to yield the Mirfisdiir upwards of tliiee- 
fouiths of the jiroducc. The yeim's jiui chase m these 
cases can only be ascci tamed by fair statements from 
the occupant, which I cannot say I have been able 
to obtain satisfactorily; cither fiom a want of intelli- 
gence, or more jnobably of candour, the peo 2 )le cannot 
yet be brought to understand the mtention of such 
mqumes. 

Land held at will, I su 2 )pose, may have one-fouith 
of the gross produce in the hands of the Eayats ; but 
for the reason just stated I have no other means of 
ascertairung the fact than the folio-wing observation : 

The Kunbis, not Miiasdar, piefer the tenm-e 
called Batdi — that is, dividmg the pioduce with 
Government to the oidmary fai’m. The mode of this 
division is first to set aside the dues of the Paths, 
Kulkaruis, and Balute, the quantity leqmied for 
next year’s seed; after which the division is made, and 
the rest of the Hak dues fall on the Government shaie. ^ 
But after the first deductions, the subsequent division, 
the weal* and tear of implements, the purchase of 

26 
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cattle and finding tlioir sobsistenco, tlioro will romain 
httle more than a fourth of the groas produce 

Mints hereafter appears to bo a very desirable 
tenure os long as the established fixed assessment, usual 
m the country, continuea to bo equitably levied, os the 
Mirdsdfir has not only mnch more personal consider 
ation shown to him by his townsmen, but he has all 
the advantages which industry cop give him in the way 
of improvement But when pretences were sought of 
extortog extra payments it was worse than the ordinary 
lease, os it placed the proprietor more in the power of 
the revenue farmer Thus Mirdfl land latterly became 
of no value, and hod it been possible for such a system 
of undefined exaction to have gone on without control 
for any length of time, it is highly probable that the 
Mrrds tenure would have disappeared 

In estimating what falls to the Bayat of the gross 
produce a considerable portion is made up of the daily 
subsistence he is deriving from his field If lured 
labourers ore employed, I have with some precision 
ascertamed from BnUimms who farm in this way that 
they derive a profit of one eighth in an ordinary year, 
hut thi^is calculated on what they save by the produce 
of the field for family consumption 

"With regard to the tenures of _Iand, there does not 
seem to be any doubt that the Miris land was con 
flidered private property, in as far as it nmf n rrpl y 
descended from hither to son or to the nearest heir, and 
only reverted to Govezument on the failnre of km of 
the former possessor or its not being claimed by them 
for a lon^ course of years. The Mmisdilr coid sell 
or give it away with the pemusaion of Government, but 
not otherwise, and as long oa he finds his rents the 
Government had no nght to interfere with his lands , 
but whether the ground was cultivated or not, he was 
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obliged to make good the rent accoiding to the 
of the Yillage. The woid Thalhcuni is synonymous 
with MujascMr, though it is sometimes confined to a 
person who himself cultivates his own Miras land, for 
a Mirasddr may let his land to any other person, 
being himself answerable to Government for the lent. 

The other lands of the village which belonged to 
Government aie called Upii or Gatluli, and of them 
a poition, called Sherishet, was usually leserved by 
Government and cultivated on its own account, and was 
exempted fiom Grdm Khaich, and some other Pattis. 
The Upri land was entuely at the disposal of the 
Patil and KuUiai-nis, and was cultivated by Kun- 
bis, called Sukwastu (tenants dmang pleasure) , as 
these were guided entirely by then own inchnations 
m cultivatmg the Upri lands or not, the Patils ex- 
cited themselves as much as possible to induce them 
to do so by advancing them seed and money if lequisite. 
The Patils and Kulkarms had nothmg to do with the 
Mnds lands, except to report the absence of any Mi- 
idsddis horn then* villages, to recall them, and make 
them answerable foi the full rent ; if they would not 
letm’n, they seized the land for Government, and em- 
ployed otheis to cultivate it; or if they resigned it 
altogethei, they took a wiitmg from them to that 
effect. 

If by any misfoitune the ciops of the Mird,s lands 
are much mjured it was usual to allow some 1 emission, 
but not on account of any pait remaimng unculti- 
vated ; whilst the Upn land paid only foi what it 
produced. A veiy small propoition of the lands of 
this country are Upri, neaily the whole being Mirds ; 
and it IS said by some that theie was foimerly no Upri 
land at all, and that it has giadually fallen into the 
hands of Government, by the failme of hews of the 

26—2 
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MinlaJilrB, or otlier accidental circnmatanceB, snch as 
quarrels amongst brotliers, or relations, about tbe 
iviBion of their lands, which they often desired to give 
up altogether rather than resign to each other any port 
of what they held to be their rights , or, perhaps, the 
poverty of the MirdsddrB and declining state of the 
countiy may have induced many to give up tboir 
lands 

In support of the conjecture that the whole of the 
land was formerly Jlir^, it may be observed that m 
many viUoges the whole of the land is still Minis, and 
cultivated by Mirdsdilrs , m others the whole is styled 
Minis, and still stands iinder the name of the Minlsditrs, 
although part of it bos become waste, or has reverted 
to Government, and is cultivated by Sutwastus m 
consequence of the absence of the Minledirs and their 
heirs, or other causes , m many villages which have 
long possessed Upn lands the fields are still known 
by the name of the Mirisdiir to whom they formerly 
belonged 

The Patila, Kulkamis, Deshmukh, Despinde, etc , 
hold Watton lands m virtue of their office but they 
differ from Mirds lands in that they pay no rent, except 
m most cases an Indm Tizdi , that they are attached 
to the office, and may be sequestered by Government 
for any offence, which Mirds land cannot, unless for 
very great crimes which mvolve the whole family of the 
Minisdiir The Patils and Enlkamis con, however 
sell port or the whole of their Wattans and nghts to 
any parson, with the pemusaiou of the Deshmutt , and 
Despdndes can do the same The Patds and Kul 
kamis and Janundirs are often also MmisdiirB as 
well as the inferior officers of the viUaga In some 
districts the Mirds lands pay a triennial ta-r called 
Minis Path, bnt this is only m the Pnna Subhd and 
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the districts of Jiiuar and Supa. It does not at 
once appeal wlij^ the Minis lands should be so much 
more valued than the Upri, since if equal in extent 
and quahty they aie taxed alike, or rather the Mu’asddr 
pays moie than the other, besides the Miras Patti, as 
he must pay for the whole of his lands whether culti- 
vated or not; whcieas it is only the Upri land actually 
cultivated which is taxed. Theie is, however, httle 
doubt that Mu'as lands, though rated the same as Upii, 
aie actuallj'’ more productive, owmg either to their 
having been all at some peiiod Minis, and the Upii 
lands being neglected and having become mfeiior, or to 
the advantages enjoyed by the Mirasdars havmg been 
sufficient to induce them to bestow laboui and expense 
in impiovmg their lands above Upri; for it appears 
that the Kamal of Minis land, once fixed, was not subject 
to any casual inciease m consequence of impiovement, 
as the Upri was ; and we may add, the natural 
attachment of man to a bmthiight handed down to him 
horn his ancestois, and of which he was sm’e of enjoy- 
mg the undisturbed possession, as well as the satisfac- 
tion of bemg able to leave to his family an inheritance, 
which seems to have been always respected in a countiy 
where every other species of property is so extremely 
uncertain. It is certam that, although the Native 
Government may have occasionally seized on Mir^s 
lands for its own purposes, it was looked upon as a 
great act of oppression ; that in the time of N^na ; 
Fadnavis, when the countiy was compaiatively pros- 
perous and well cultivated and governed, Miias lands , 
bore a much higher price than during the capricious 
and arbitrary Government of Bdji E^v ; that the Mnas 
lands aie more improved than the rest ; and that a veiy 
considerable value is set upon the possession of them 
by all classes of Eayats. If any land, which was 
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wanted for the purposea of Government, happened to 
be Minifl, some other TJpn lands were given m ex- 
change, and, perhaps, in later fames not hin g at all 
Bat even B^^ji Rdv always paid for any Mirds lands 
which he wanted for his own use, and purchased them 
from the Minisddrs, generally at their own price, hke 
any private mdividual There aro instances of Mirdsdiirs 
having refused him their lands on any condifaons, and 
his being obhged to snbmit 

The Government was olways willing to grant lands 
to the Eayats on the Minis tonnre, on payment of a 
Najor this power was m many parts of the country 
delegated to the Beahmukhs and Bespdndes, and even 
to the Pafals and Kulkorms No Sanod was re 
quired, the mere registanng of the grant m the village 
papers being usually sufficient Any Rayat whose 
ancestors had cultivated a spot of Upn land for a 
certam period in some places sixty, m others one 
hundred years, without mterference from former 
Mir^sdflrB, became m fact the MnAsdAr of that land 
without any farther grant , should however, the 
descendants of the former Mirdsdilr niaim and make 
good their right withm sixty or a hundred years, a part 
of the land was restored to them and the remainder 
confirmed to the Mir4sd/lr , after that period aU former 
claims were superseded 

The Government could grant Mirds lands in to 
other people — that is, the revenues of the lands , but as 
it possessed no rights over the land itself it could of 
course transfer none to the Indmddr Instances of 
disputes on this pomt have occurred, hut have always 
terminated m &vour of the Mir^sdAr 

(Signed) J Maoleod, 
General 

(A true copy ) 

(Signed) J Maolbop 
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4o8 report on the territorie'3 

An T n A ir t la a tree grant m perpetuity, TYithout any 
implied condition, except that in somo instances one 
tlind of tlie rent called InAm Tizdi is paid to Govern 
ment, -when it is not otherwise expressed in tlie Sannnd 
an Triflm IS, in fact, private Ireeliold or not, according 
to the abovo condition, but by for most commonly 
entirely freebold 

Assigmnenta in Saranjom are held on the conditions 
of military service, and are either os personal pay, Zat 
Saranjom, or for the support of troops, and the mam 
tenance of forts called Saranjom 

Dewasthdn are revenues dedicated to the support of 
Pagodas , they ore granted on all kmds of property, in 
vonoufl ways and ore considered permanent 

Sowasthdn is a place where a God is supposed to be 
actually present or mcomate, as Ganpati is supposed 
to animate the laving God at Chinchur Revenues 
dedicated to the support of such persons or temples are 
called Sawflsthiu and are grants in perpetmty 

The word Sawastluin is beheved to be different from 
Sarasthdn (own place) which is applied to the temtones 
of petty Pnnoes or Rdjtts whose districts are considered 
entirely their own, and governed independently by them 
selves without any mterference on the port of the 
Government 

^araliiisons are ongmally rehgious or ohantable 
pensions paid either from the Huzur treasury, in 
which case a Saniiad was not required, or by grants on 
the revenues of the MahiUs, or any parfaonlar parts of 
them which were generally confirmed by Sannad, and 
were considered as descending from father to son, 
being uflooUy contmued by tho iTamlatddrs to the son 
or immediate heir of the late mcumbent, on apphcation 
to that effect It would appear however, that on the 
death of the present incumbents they may be resumed 
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or disposed of at the pleasure of Government, and 
accordmgly, on the Mamlatdar’s repoitmg such cmcum- 
stances, should there he no immediate heir, or should 
he be in any way consideied unworthy, the Wai-shdsan 
is sometimes either reduced, or taken away altogether. 
In cases, however, where Sannads have been granted, 
such exercise of power does not seem to have been usual. 

Eozinadars are persons receiving a certain chaiitable 
donation, daily or yearly ; these, together with allow- 
ance to Pu’s and Khairdts, were for the most part 
oiiginally gi anted by the Mogals, and contmued by the 
Mahi’cittas. They seem to be considered neaily on the 
same footing with Waishasans, and to be permitted to 
go on without much interference. 

The same may also be said of Dhaimadaws, which 
are chaiitable allowances to religious persons, or for 
lehgious pm'poses. And Bdlpurwarishis, which ai’e 
generally pensions to the families of peisons killed in 
the seivice. Dharmddaws and Bdlpm-waiishis are 
usually granted on Sannad, as aie sometimes also 
Dengis. ® 

Miscellaneous pensions or allowances, not coming 
exactly undei any of the above heads, are called KilM; 
they are m some cases confirmed by Sannad, and con- 
sideied peimanent 

A Nemnuk is a fixed annual payment from any 
jiaiticular specified soui’ce, whether in money or kmd. 

An Itlakh is a payment either m money or kind 
from a pubhc tieasuiy or stoie. And a fixed annual 
payment (Nemnuk), horn any pubhc treasmy, is 
pecuhaily called an Itldkh Nemnuk. 

A Nemnuk, therefore, is a gi’ant conferred on any 
person as a fixed annuity, either fiom the Huzur 
tieasury for which Sannads weie not issued, or horn 
those of the Mahd,ls, or out of any specified source of 




